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PREFACE. 


N this book I make bold to maintain that Theognis wrote 
all or nearly all the poems which are extant under his 
name. The text was added by an afterthought; but it is 
not superfluous, since in the current editions more than forty 
lines, and these not the least important for my argument, are 
banished into an appendix or the obscurity of notes. So far 
as I know, the only book which leaves these lines in their 
proper places is the Anthologia Lyrica edited for Teubner by 
Eduard Hiller in 1890 and again by Otto Crusius in 1897; 
and good as that Anthology is, it is spoilt for my purpose by 
its lack of textual notes. 

The works which I have consulted are mentioned by title 
each where reference is first made to it; but afterwards, if 
there is no fear of ambiguity: they: ane, ‘denoted; anly by the 
authors’ names. Frequent use ‘is: made of ‘the: last: important 
history of Greek literature: Az. istaghé dé hy: Litiérature grecque, 


by Alfred and Maurice Croiset.: Besides. the. critical editions 


which will be enumerated in the jntrodudtion? to the text, 
I have had before me Friedrich Gottlieb Welcker’s Theognidis 
Reliquiae (Francofurti ad Moenum, 1826), and the Anthologia 
Lyrica mentioned above. The editions which appeared before 
the discovery of the best manuscript, the Mutinensis, I have 
found of little use. For the annotations of Joachim Camerarius 
I have trusted Seber’s 7heognis Illustratus, published at Leipzig 
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in 1620. Occasionally reference is made to Elias Vinetus’ 
Latin version, contained in Jacob Hertel’s edition published 
at Basel in 1561; to a revised form of the same in Seber’s 
edition, Leipzig, 1620; and to a French version by Patin in 
Poétes Moralistes de la Gréce, published at Paris by Garnier 
Fréres. These translations do not include the second book. 

In quoting Pindar I follow Otto Schréder’s edition, the 
fifth edition of the first volume of Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graect. 
For the other poets comprised in Bergk the numeration and 
in general the text of his fourth edition are used. Hesiod is 
quoted according to Rzach (1884). 

My warmest thanks are due to Professor Sir Richard Jebb, 
Dr Henry Jackson, and Dr A. W. Verrall. Their friendly 
criticism removed many mistakes from this dissertation, and 
their encouragement induced me to submit it to the ordeal 
of print. In addition, Sir Richard Jebb very kindly read 
through the greater part of the proofs. For the means of 
publication I am indebted to the Syndics of the University 


Press. 
E. H. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
3 October, cigar fee 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE TEXT. 


THE text of the Theognidean poems which follows is not 
founded on any fresh examination of the manuscripts. The 
evidence which has been used is contained in these editions 
and articles : 

Theognidis Elegi. Secundis curis recensuit Immanuel Bekkerus. 
Berolini, 1827. 

Theognidis Elegiae. Secundis curis recognovit Christophorus 
Ziegler. ‘Tubingae, 1880. 

Theognidis Reliquiae. Edidit Jacobus Sitzler. Heidelbergae, 
1880. 

Poetae Lyrici Graeci. Recensuit Theodorus Bergk. Editionis 
quartae vol. i. . Lipsiae, MDCCCLXXXIL 

‘Ad Theognidem,’ by H. W. van der Mey, in Afnemosyne, vol. viii. 
1880, pp. 307—325. (Contains a transcript of lines 529—1032 
and 1041—55 as they appear in A. In the notes on these portions 
of the text I follow van der Mey’s report of the spelling of A, printing 
a, not s, for example, at the ends of words.) 

‘Vorlaufiges zu Theognis,’ by H. Jordan, in Hermes, vol. xv. 
1880, pp. 524—529. (Corrects some of the mistakes of earlier 
collations of A.) | 

‘Vorlaufige Nachricht tiber den Vaticanus 915 des Theognis,’ by 
the same, in Hermes, vol. xvi. 1881, pp. 506—511. (Criticizes 
Ziegler’s report of the readings of O.) 

‘Zu’ Theognis,’ by Eduard Hiller, in Fleckeisen’s Jahrbicher fur 
classiscthe Philologie (which I denote by XY. /.), year xxvii. 1881, 
pp. 449—480. (A review of Ziegler’s and Sitzler’s editions, together 
with a collation of A by A. Kliigmann.) 

‘Zu Theognis,’ by Christoph Ziegler, in MV. 7. year xxvii. 1882, 
pp. 446—448. (An answer to Jordan, throwing new light upon O.) 

‘Zu Theognis,’ by the same, in JV. /. year xxix. 1883, pp. 253— 
255. (A collation of the manuscript N, ‘einer der relativ besten der 
dritten classe.’) 
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Occasionally I made use of Bekker’s first edition (1815), 
Ziegler’s first (1868), and Bergk’s first, second and third. 

The best manuscript, the Mutinensts, or A, which is in 
Paris, is assigned to the tenth century ; the second best, O, 
which is in the library of the Vatican, is assigned to the 
thirteenth. Scholars are agreed that the remaining manu- 
scripts are all derived from an interpolated text, which 
seldom has weight against the agreement of A and O. No 
better was the text on which Stobaeus’ excerpts from our 
poet directly or indirectly depend; yet Stobaeus, like the 
inferior manuscripts, preserves a good reading now and again. 
For reporting the readings of the inferior manuscripts I have 
introduced the symbols Z and z, of which 


Z means ‘ most of the inferior manuscripts,’ 
z means ‘some of the inferior manuscripts.’ 


The expressions ‘the rest’ (when a reading of A or O or both 
has been mentioned), ‘all but A,’ ‘all but O, and ‘all but 
AO, explain themselves. The manuscript K, however, is 
never taken into account, and is never necessarily included 
in any of these expressions. K is a copy of O, deficient 
where O is spoilt by damp, and shewing no trace of any 
tradition independent of O; wherefore it may be ignored, as 
Ziegler ignored it in his second edition and Bergk in his 
fourth. In the second book, which is extant in A only, 
Greek words recorded by themselves in the notes are the 
readings of A. 

My critical notes do not pretend to be full. Matters of 
punctuation and accent’, minor variations of spelling, differ- 
ences between our text and quotations from Theognis in 
ancient authors—these things are neglected unless they have 
some special interest. The readings of the inferior manu- 
scripts are seldom mentioned if they are certainly wrong ; 
and when A differs from O the worse reading is not neces- 
sarily reported unless the better looks like an interpolation. 
Nevertheless some variations are recorded as shewing well 

1 For example I have not ventured to follow A in reading 73e, olde etc. in 39, 


41, 53 and elsewhere: see Kiihner-Blass, 4usfiihrliche Grammatik, § 79. 3. O 
has marked peculiarities of accentuation. 
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the relations between A and O and the rest, others merely 
because of their interest to the student of textual error. 
Nor have I cumbered the ground with the countless con- 
jectures of learned men. Even where the text is justly suspect 
I have recorded only a few of the would-be remedies, 
or, if all are unlucky, none. On the other hand I have 
given references to the articles mentioned above in some 
places where the notes of previous editors can be supple- 
mented or corrected with the help of later research. 

In the text itself I have admitted in general only such 
emendations as are commonly accepted, and not all even of 
these. In a few places, however, readings are introduced 
which I believe to be new: in 288 ws S5€ Tt odo’ ailel, in 933 
aOnpn, in 1380 épidwy. The last of these I owe to Dr Henry 
Jackson. In 400 the reading of A is printed with a capital 
letter as a proper name. In 961 the doubtful form dre is 
accepted as explaining the corruption of the manuscripts 
better than ‘Avz. Uniformity of spelling has not been sought: 
ylyvouas appears as well as yivouat, avOus and adtis, mpaypa 
and mpiyya, dy and #v. When A only, or O only, has 
mpayya, for example, mwpyyya is printed in the text; but 
where both A and O have mpdaypa, while the rest have 
mpiyua, the spelling of A and O Is preferred. Believing that 
different poems in the Theognidean collection belong to 
different ages, Bergk and other editors have excluded recent 
forms from some poems but admitted them in others. To 
this capricious consistency I have preferred a conservative 
inconsistency. The time for systematic distinctions will come 
when it is certain that the poems are the work of more than 
one man; and that, as I hope to shew, is not yet proved. 

More delicate is the task of fixing the divisions between 
the poems. In A and O and K there are no divisions, and 
the beginning of a new piece is not even marked by a capital 
letter. The divisions which appear in some of the inferior 
manuscripts are not older than their common ancestor, which 
has been called a ‘durch und durch interpolirter Codex.’ 
Accordingly recent editors of Theognis have felt themselves 
free to fix divisions where they thought fit, and I have availed 
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myself of this liberty in full. But besides the divisions 
between poem and poem it is important to recognize the 
divisions between group and group. A group may consist, 
for example, of two poems antithetic to each other; of two or 
more poems supplementary to one another; or of several 
maxims on various subjects, expressed in a couplet apiece. 
Accordingly in the text which follows a shorter gap is left 
after a poem which does not seem to end a group, a longer 
after an isolated poem or a poem which seems to end a group. 
This method is necessarily unsatisfactory; but it may give 
the reader some help without appearing too obtrusively to 
answer questions of which many must always be decided by 
individual taste. 


CORRIGENDA. 
Page 40, verse 893. Kead wédw 8é xaxol. 
9» SO, 5, 41103. »»  OfBpis. 
»» IQ, note I. » IV. 
» 140, line 18. »» 409—I0. 
99 202, 9, 5 29 793° 


99 225, ys 5- » 757 
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a "4 ~ A ~ 
GW ava, Anrous vie, Atos Téxos, ov7roTe oeto 
/ ? . 
Anowouat dpyouevos ovd’ admromavopevos, 
9 9 > \ ~ , \ ef 4 , 
aNX ales TWPWTOY TE Kal VOTATOV EV TE METOLOLY 
deiow* ov dé por KAU Kai éobAa Sidov. 


PoiBe avak, Ste pev oe Oed Téxe moTMAa AnTw, 5 
oivtxos padiwis yepaly épay-apen, 

aOavarwy Kad\dorTov, éri Tpoxoede Aimvn, 

~ A ? V4 - > , 

maca pev éerAnoOn Andros areperin 

? ~ ? , 3 / A a , 

dduns aduBpooins, éyéAacoe S€ yaia medwpn, 
yn@noev Sé Babs movros adXos roAms. 10 


"Apteut Onpopovn, Ouyarep Atos, nv ’"Ayapéuver 
eioal’, St’ és Tpoinv Erdee vnvai Gos, 

evyouevw pot KAD, Kaxas 8 amo Knpas adadxe* 
ool mev Tovto, Dea, opuxpov, éuot Oe peya. 


~ ‘ ~ tf t 
Moto nai Xapires, xovpar Atos, ai wore Kadpuov 15 

9 / > ~ \ > / > MN 

és yauov é\Govoa Kadov déioar Eros’ 
ef ‘ > 9 ? 
Ori xaddv, pidrov éori, To & ov Kadov ov idrov ori’ 

~ >» wf ? , > A , 
Tour éros dBavarwy nrOe dia oTopaTwv. 


For title A has Oebyndos édeyelwv a’, O has adpxy ody Oeg rol Oecynidos 8s bd 
orlywy hpwereyeluw — 6 padwis OZ — 12 efcad’ AOZ 
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r) , A > .) A 2 A 
Kupve, copiCopevw prev épot odpnyis émixeiobw 
Toiad érecw, Anoet 8 ovToTE KAETTOMEVA, 20 
, r , , ~ 
ovdé Tis @AAaEE Kaxtov TovoOAov mrapeovTos, 
z 4 ~ > ~ , , 9 wv 
woe O€ was tis épet> Oevyudos éoriw enn 
~ , > 7 > 
tov Meyapéws. sravras b€ kat’ dvOpwrous dvouacros 
aoroiciv yy’ ovrw macw doe Suvaua. 
. 2@VN A 
ovdev Oavpacrov, [oAvraidn> ovde yap 6 Zeus 25 
wf ef / r) e s wy > / 
ov0 wy mravreco’ dvdave: ovr’ dveywv. 


F a t e 
Cot & éyw ev ppovewy vrobnooua, oia wep autos, 
s 2 9 ‘ - 9 ~ ~ Mw 9 9 NV ” 
Kup’, aro tev ayabwv mais er’ éwy Euabov. 
WemMVvuco, uno atoxpoioty em’ Epypact pnd adixoice 
A 9 9 \ a > of 
Tiwas pnd’ dperas EAKeo pnd’ adevos. 30 
~ e ~ A. 
TavTa pev ovTws ioft* Kaxoior Sé€ pn mpocopire 
t 4 ~ ® ~ wv 
dvipacw, aN’ ate Twv ayabwy Exeo° 
~ ~ A ~ 
Kai peta Tolow Tive kai Eobte, kai pera Toiow 
4 ~ t 
ie, xal dvdave Trois, wy meyadn duvamus. 
~ 4 A a\ A ~ 
écOAwy pev yap an’ éo Oda pabyoea: nv O€ KaKxoiot 35 
~ A S 
ouppioyns, drodeis Kal Tov éovTa voov. 
TavTa pabwy ayaboiow Guidree, Kai wore pnoes 
? ~ 4 
ev oupBovrAevery Toior Pidowow eye. 


Kupve, «vec modus nde, Sédoua dé un Téxn avdpa 
evOuvtnpa Kaxns UBpios rperépns. 40 

9 A 4 4 w a , e , A 

adoro pev yap EF oide waodpoves, rityenoves Se 
TeTpapatat woNAny és KakOTNTA TECELV. 


Ovdeuiav mw, Kupy’, dyabot rodw wrEecav avope_s: 
GAN’ Grav UBpi(ew Toto Kaxoiow adn, 


20 kAerropéva O, -&yn Z — 24 doroiod(y) 3° MSS. — 26 xdvreco A only, rdvras 
OZ — 36 cupmoryius A, cupyuryiis O, cuppsexO7s the rest — 40 tuerépys OZ 
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~ ? ~ 
onuov Te PUeipwor, Sixas 7° adixotor Sidwow 45 
OiKeiwy KEpdewy EiveKa Kai KpaTeos, 
a A A , a ] ~ 
EXmeo pun Onpoy Keivnv troAw atpEemetoOa, 
pnd et viv Ketrat modAn év rovyin, 
F >» A ~ ~ / > ; ~ , 
euT’ av Toot KaKxoiot Pid’ dvdpact TavTa yevnTat, 
4 , A ~ > 4 
Képdea Onuoctiw ovv Kaxw épyopmera. 50 
9 ~ \ ‘ /, \ of , , ~ 
éx Twv yap oTactes TE Kai EuhvAdcr Povoe avdpwv 
, , 9 A , , “ e/ 
fouvapyoi 6° a ode pntrore tTHdE Oot. 
é 


e . A ww 
Kupve, worus pev €F nde adAts, Aaol de by adAot, 
aA 4 wv 4 4 of , 
ot mpoo® obre Sixas noewav ovTE vopuous, 
GAN dui wrevpaior Sopas aiywv xareTptBor, 55 
e w ~ 4 
éLw 8 wor’ EXaha tiod évéuovTo TrOXEoS. 
Kat vuv elo’ dryaboi, [lodvraién: ot Sé wpiv éoOrXot 
~ ~ A ~ 
voy detdoi. Tis Kev TavT’ avexoiT’ évopwr; 
4 ~ a ~ 
aAnXous 8 adratwow én’ adAAnAOLwL yeAwrTes, 
of ~ , 27a / wv» ’ = 
OUTE Kakwy yvwpas EldoTEs OUT’ ayabuv. 60 


Mnodéva twvee pirov roed, [lodAvraidn, dorwr 
ex @upot, ypeins ovvexa pundeuins* 

ddAa Sone pev wWacw amo yAwoons pidos eivat, 
Xpima dé ouppitns pndevt pnd’ driovy 

arovsaiov' yvwon yap diCupwv pevas avdpwr, 65 
ws opw én Epyoow miotis En ovdeuia, 

ddAa Sodous 7’ dadras TE woAVTAOKias T’ épiAncay 
ovTws, ws avdpes unkéTt cwCopuevot. 


, 4 ~ | , a 9 A 
Mnrore, Kupve, xax@ miovvos Bovdeve cuv avopi, 

Pv 9 vA ~ ~ > 3 , td 

eur av orovdaiov mpnyy ébeAns TedA€rat, 70 


45 $Oelpover and d&doios A— 47 drpeuéecOar MSS. — 51-2 dydpiy’ povvapyan 
(-os Z) 32 wx. MSS. — 56 riw3’...réduy all but A — 62 xpecss A. elvexa or Evexa all 
but A 
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A D A / A ~ 
ada per’ éoOAov iwy BovAev Kai mod\Aa poynoa 
4 A , , 3 «Qi > 4 
Kal paxpyny moaaiv, Kupy’, ddov éxredecat. 


~ ry ; oo 

lonEw pndé pirto.ow drws dvaxoiveo Tact’ 
~ ~ :. a 4 

mTavpot TOL TOAAw@Y TMOTOY ExOaVEL VOOV. 


Hlavpotow miovvos peyar’ avdpaow Epy’ émixeipe, 75 
pn mot’ dynxerrov, Kupve, AaBns aviny. 


Ihoros dvnp xpvoov Te Kal dpyupov avrepvoacbat 
afwos év xaXern, Kupve, dtyooracin 
xX gly) PNUPESs “OLX de 


( e 

Hlavpous evdpnoes, [lodvmaidn, avdpas ératpous 
A > ~ 

miaTous €v yaderois wpnymact ywopévous, 80 
/ \ ~ e / \ a 
oitives av ToApwev duodpova Busyov Exovres 

is ~ + ~ ~ ~ 

icov Twv ayabwv Twv TE Kaxwy peEréyxely. 


T. , ’ 4 } / 1o >» \ / 
ovTous ovx evpors OrCnuevos ove Emt TavTas 
iS ~ A / 
dvOpwrrous, ovs vavs py pia tavras ayot, 
z ’ ry 
oiow émt yAwoon Te Kai OPbadpoiow erertw 85 
oe / »Q> > i) ~ >» of , A 
aidws, oud’ ato-ypov xpnm’ emt KEepdos aryet. 


/ > of \ f , af A U4 of 
Mn jw éreow wev orepye voov & Exe kat Ppevas &AAN, 
~ \ vf /, 
et pe Direis Kai wot motos Everrt voos. 
Vf / A , td of > » A 
n me Pita Kabapov Oeuevos voov, n mf aroerwy 
v ® ’ , ~ , , 
ExOap’, aupadiny vetkos aetpauevos. go 
ds 5€ pun yAwoon Six’ Exe: voov, oUTOS ETaipos 
puny mM OX €X a p 
s , > 9 Q , ‘ 9 4 wv 
Sewos, Kupv’, éxOpos Berrepos 4 pidros wy. 


, e e 
“Av tis €rawnon oe ToTov ypovovy baaov opuns, 
vorgpirbes 5 aAAnv yAwooav inot Kany, 


71-2 Botdev’. Kal woddAd moytoas...écredéoas (corrected perhaps from -joa... 
-éoat, Hermes xv. 528, N._/. xxvii. 452) A, Bovdeve woddd poyfoa...éxredéoa O, 
Bovdeveo woddd povyhoas...éxredéoas the rest — 73 dyaxolyoe Doderlein — 83 so A, 
rotrous obx eiphoes O, rods 5’ ody edphoas the rest —86 éme A, ért OZ — 93 ef all 
but AO. -7 A, -et the rest —94 GdAy all but AO. igor Bekker; Inoe Az, Uyor z 
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~ ? ~ A a 
ToLuUTOS ToL ETaipos dvnp Pidos ovtt par égOACs, 95 
, ) f , -~ ~ > ef 
os x’ ein yAwoon Awa, ppovn 8 ETepa. 
r » wv ~ 4 , A ~ 
GAN’ ein TowvTos éuot Pidos, os Tov ETaipov 
‘4 9 A \ A 4 , 
ywookwy opynv kai Bapuy dvra Peper 
9 \ , A , , m~ >» » \ ~ 
avTi kaovyynrov. av 6€ po, pire, TavT’ évi Ouuw 
. ? A 
ppateo, Kai more pov wvnoent éforicw. 100 


Mnseis o° avOpwrev méion Kaxov avopa girnoat, 
Kupve> ri & gor dedos Seidos dvnp Pidros wv; 

ovr’ av ao’ ék yaderolo Tovov pigaiTto Kal ats, 
ovre kev €cOAov Exwy Tov peTadouy ébedor. 


Q F cf , 4 9 , 
AeiAous ev Epdovrt parawotrarn yapis éorTiv’ 105 
z ‘ - 
isov Kai o7éipev wovTov aAos TroXms. 
wv A av f 4 A , > ~ 
oUTE yap av TovTov omeipwy Babu Anov dues, 
wt A > ~ > / r) / 
ovTe Kaxous ev dpwy ev madw avrTiAaBors. 
Vv A of q / \ » € / 
amAnorov yap Eyovet Kaxoi voov' nv 0 ev duapTys, 
~ , , 4 4 
Twv wporbey mravrwy éxkexuTat pirorns. 110 
/ , 
oi 8 ayabot TO wéeytorov éravpioxovet mabovres, 
~ > of ? ~ 4 
puna 8 éyovo’ dyabwv Kai xapw éEoriocw. 


S A ‘ of A ~ € ~ 
Mnyrote Tov Kaxov avopa didrov roioba éraipov, 
, FA A , 
GAN’ alee hevyev wore Kaxov Aimeva. 


4 , \ / , » € ~ 
HloNA0t Tot Toctws Kat Bowaowos etow ETaipot, 115 
> A , , 
év 5€ orovdaiw mprryywatt TavpoTepot. 


K:Binrov 8 avdpos yvevat yarer wr epov oudey, 
Kupv’, ov evrAaBins éori epi mA€ovos. 


~ 4 \ > , ? X of 
Xpvaov KiBdyroo Kat dpyupov dvaxeros arn, 
/ 4 39 ~ e 7? 3 A ~ 
Kupve, xai é£eupeiv padiov dvdpt coda: 120 
102 decdds A only, O omits, xetvos Z — 104 Tob peradodya: Oédor (from 7. weyad. 
6., Hermes xv. 527) A, 700 peyddou doiva Oérkee O, rod peyddou (or péya) doiivac 


(é)0éXe the rest— 105 3. 3° ed all but A—117 O omits 3° — 119 dyoxerds one 
MS., doxeros the rest with Clement of Alexandria 
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t td 
et d€ idov voos dvdpes évi atnBeaat AeAnOn 
A 9 8 f > 9 A Ra aw 
yudpos édv, SorAsov & ev ppeciv nrop exn, 
~ , 4 ~ 
Touro Beds xiBdnAoTaTov roinae Bporoict, 
Kal yvwvat 1ravTwy TOUT ayinpoTaToY. 
s@ i A » a 9 A , Ql ‘4 
ovde yap etdeins avdpos voov ovde yuvatkos, 
mpiv tweipnOeins wamep vTroCuyiou: 
2Q? 9 V4 e 2 » TA ) a 
Ouse KEV Eikaooas wWomEp ToT’ és wotov EAOwY: 
4 . A , 9 m~> 3» 27 
modAakt yap yvwunv é€aratwo’ idea. 


Myr’ dperiv evyov, Modvraidn, é€oyos eivat, 
nr acpevos* prouvoy 0 avdpt ryEvOLTO TUXN. 


9 a af 
Ouvdév év avOpwroiwt warpos Kai pnTpos apewvov 
of ~ e 4 , , t 
EmdeTo, Tois doin, Kupve, peunre din. 


Oudeis, Kup’, arns Kai Képdeos airios autos, 
GAa Oeot tovTwy Swropes aupotépwv: 

IQ? 3 , ’ , > ‘ in! 
ovde Tis avOpwrwy épyaterat év peciy eidws 
és TéAos eit’ ayabov yivera cite Kaxov. 
moAakt yap Soxéwy Ono Kaxov éxOAov EOnxer, 
4 ~ / ’ A Vv 4 
kat Te Soxwv Onyoew éoOAov EOnxe Kaxdy. 
ove Tw GvOpwrwy Trapayivera boaa OéAnow 

ioxel yap yadenns Teipar’ dunyavins. 
w ‘ , 4 9 s > 4 
avOpwro dé warata voulCouev, etdoTes ovder’ 
A 4 A , , ~ , 
Geot d€ kata oeTepov TavTa TeAovVGt VvooY. 


Oudeis mw Ecivov, [odvraién, éefaratnoas 
» / ~ 
ovd ixerny Oynrwv aBavarous édAabev. 
4 , » , 95 7 A , 9 ~ 
Bovreo & evoeBewy dAtyors oUY ypnuacw otKeiv 
ot ~ 
n jwAouTEiV adikws ypnuaTa TacapeEvos. 


125 obdé yap AO, ob yap ay Z with the Eudemian Ethics — 127 ror éowprov 


Oz — 132 &wXero ols MSS., Erde” Saas Stobaeus — 146 racoduevos MSS. 


125 


130 


135 


140 


145 
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év de Stxaroovvy aovAdAnBdnv rao’ apeTn 'ortt, 
mwas 0€ T’ dvnp dyalos, Kupve, Sixatos éwv. 
Xpnpara péev Saiuwv cai mayxaxw avdpt Sidwor, 
Kupv’> adperns 8 dAtyos avdpact poip’ Ererat. 150 


“YBow, Kupve, Oeos mpwrov xaxw wracev avopi, 
Ky , , 4 , 
ov péehAe ywpnv pndeuiav Oéuevat. 


f a ef a -~ sf ; y4 
Tucres Tot Kopos UBow, Srav xaxw GABos Exnrat 
? 9 , \ A s ” F 
avOpwrw, Kal dTw fn voos apTios 4. 


Mnroré rot rrevinv bupopOcpov dvipt xoAwbels 155 
und axpnuooruvny ovAoperny mpogepe 

Zevs yap Tot TO TaXavTov émippéme: aANOTE GAAW, 
GXNoTE ev TAovTEiv, aAAOTE pndev Exe. 


Mnrore, Kup’, dyopacOa Eros péya* olde yap ovdeis 
avOpwrwy & Tt WE xriuepn avdpi TeAEi. 160 


, ~ ~ ° 4 , > 9 ~ 
HlodAot Tor xpwvra derais Ppeci, Saiuou 8 éobAw, 
ois TO Kaxov Soxéov yiryverat eis dyabov: 
etaiv S ot Bovdg 7’ dyaby Kat daipou derw 
/ / eo F) e/ 
MoxGiCover, TéXos 8 Epyuacww ovy emerat. 


> A od w ‘A 

Ovéets dvOpdrwy ovr’ SABtos obTE TrEVtypOS 165 
wv A c , aa) 9 , 
ovre kaxos voodw daisxovos oT’ ayaGos. 


"AXA’ a&ANw Kakov éott, TO 8 atpexes GABLos ovders 
» v0 u4 € ‘ of é ~ 
awpwrwy omocous néAios Kalopa. 
ov dé Ocot Timdow, 6 Kal pwpuEevpEvos atveEr’ 
dvépos 6€ o7ovdrn yiverat ovdepia. 170 
150 % 8° dperh 6. d. xipy’ é. all but A— 151 xaxdy all but A and one other — 


152 Oépevory AOZ — 154 dvOpirwy AO — 157 \dws Stobaeus — 158 3’ od3ey all but 
A — 163 8ar@ A, xaxg O, dary the rest — 169 O omits 8¢. 8 AO 
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~ ~ wv , aot wv - 
Geois edxov, Ocois éorw emt Kparos: obra arep Oewy 
t) 4 of , 
yiverat avOpwros obT’ aya obTEe Kaxa. 


“Avip’ ayabov mevin wavtwy Sauynot padre 
Kat ynpws moAuov, Kupve, Kai nmiaAou* 

nv On xen pevyovra Kai és Babuxnrea TOVTOV 175 
pirreiv kai mrerpéwv, Kupve, cat’ uBarwv. 

Kai yap avnp rrevin Sedunuévos ovre Tt etrreiv 
of eptar SivaTa, yAwooa O€ ot dederat: 

Xpn yap Opes éwi ynv TE kai evpéa vwta Oadracons 
diCno Bat yaderns, Kupve, Avow Trevins. ~ 180 


TeOvapevar, pire Kupve, weuxpa BéATepov avdpi 
n Cwev yarern Teipouevoy tevin. 


A ” , 4 1d 
Kpiovs ev wat dvous &iCnueOa, Kupve, xat tous 
PY , , , ? ’ 00 
evryeveas, kai Tis BovAerat €F ayaleov 
/ ~ A A ~ 9 4 
BnoeoOars ynuae O& Kaxny Kaxov ov peAcdaiver 185 
ea OXos advnp, nv ot Xonwara wo\\a bide" 
~ ‘ > > of 
Ovse yun KaKoU avdpos avaiverat Eivat akorTIs 
wAovoiov, GAN’ apveov BovArera avr’ a&yabou. 
~ s) ’ ~ ? f 
Xpnuéara yap Tiuwwot Kai éx «kaxov éoOdos Eynuev, 
\ A ? ’ ~ ~ af 4 
Kat kaos €£ adyabou: wdouTos EmEe yevos. 190 
ovUTwW [MN Gavpale yevos, [loNvraién, aorov 
savpovoba: ouv yap pioyera éoOAa Kxakois. 


9 4 4 A ~ 
Autos Tot tavtny etdws KaxorraTpw éovoay 
ff wv 4 
ets olkous ayerat, ypnuaot meOdpevos, 


171 0. ed. Oeotow éwixpdros A, 0. eb. ols dort xpdros O, 0. ed. ols dori péya xpdros 
the rest — 175 all the writers who quote this line have xpy revinv gevyorra. 
peyaxhrea all but A—176 xaé’ #uBdrwr A— 177 all the writers who quote this 
line have was yap — 189 yap Xenophon in Stobaeus, wey MSS. — 190 wAobros A 
with Xenophon, wAovrou the rest — 193 adrés rovatryy O 
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4 4 > 6 
evdo£os Kaxodofov, émel KpaTepn juy avayKn 195 
? , e/ 3» F) ) , ~ ? 
évruet, nT’ avdpos TAnpova OnKxe voor. 
”~ e , A , 
Xpnua 8 6 pev Arobev nai ovv dixn avdpt yevnra 
~ , f 
kat kaBapws, aiel mappovpov TereOe’ 
> A >» \ ~ 
et 0 adixws rapa Kaipov avnp dtAoxepda Ouye 
, MD ef \ ‘ , e ’ 
kTnoerat, €i0’ Spxw map To Sikaov éAwy, 200 
~ 9 A A 
avrixa pév Tt Pepew Kepdos Soxel, és d€ TEAEUTHY 
F ~ > f , 
avlis Eyevro xaxov, Oewy 8 vepeo ye voos. 
3 ‘ IRs 9 , 9 ~ , 9 A 9 »° ’ ~ 
a@\\a Tad advOpwrwv dmrata voov’ ov yap ém’ avrou 
/ ’ , 
TivOVTaL Pakapes TpnymaTos auAakias: 
se , 
GAN’ 6 pev autos ETLTE Kakov xpEos, OvdE Hirotww 205 
? ‘4 
atnv éLoriow rawmty émexpeuacev’ 
, A A 
aXNov 8 ov xatréuapwe Sixn: Oavaros yap avatdns 
, ® ry 4 ~ c 
mpooGev eri BrAehapos ECeTO Kijpa PeEpwr. 


Oudeis ror pevyorti pidos kai motos ETaipos: 
Ts 6€ huyns €or TOUT’ avinpoTeEpor. | 2I0 


Ss ¢ , A 4 \ / 9 4 
Oivov rot mivew wrovAvy Kaxov’ nv Se Tis avTov 
4 > “4 > A ? ’ 9 4 
win éTieTapevws, ov Kakos GAN’ aryaGos. 
‘ 3 > 
Oune, pidrous kata wavras ériotpede roinrov 700s, 
A e 9 
cpynv ocupploywv ivrw Exaoros Exe. 
4 € 
wovAvrrou dpynv toye woduTAOKOU, Os TOT’ WETPN, 215 
~ td ~ b ~ ® , : 
TH TMpocomAnon, Toios ety épavn: 
~ ‘ - ™@ ? 4 4 > 9 ~ , v4 
viv ev THO éperov, ToTe 8 aAAoios xpoa yivov. 
a , 
Kpeoowv ToL Godin yiyverat aTporins. 
195 &&8otos all but A—196 évriver MSS. — 197 so A, xphuad’ @ Adder O, 
xphyara 3° @ Ardem the rest — 203 &r’ AOz. adrods MSS. — 204 durdaxlns OZ 


— 206 brexpéuacey O; Uwepxpéuacewy Bergk — 211 wodvw AO — 213 Kupve all 
but A — 218 xpacrydy all but A 
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Mnéév ayav doyadXNe Tapaccopévwy roAnTéewy, 
Kupve, péonv 5 épxev thv ddov, womep eyu. 220 


“Ooris tot Soxéer Tov mAnoiov iSuevat ovdev, 
GAN’ avTos povvos moira Onve Exew, 

Kéivos yy’ &dpwy ori, voov BeBAaupévos éa dou. 
tows yap wavtes rotkiN émorapeba, 

GAN’ 6 pev ovk éOé\er KaKoxepdinow EmrerOa, 225 
Tw S€ SoAomAokiat padAov amiorro adov. 


lAouvrov 8 ovdév Tépua wmepacpevoy avOpwroww: 
ot yap viv ruov wréioTov Exovor Biov, 
OirAaciov aomevdovet. Tis av Kopéceey aTravTas ; 
xenuata Tor Oynrois yiyverat appoovvn’ 230 
atn & €£ avtns dvadaiverat, iv omore Zeus 
méuyn TEipouévors, aANOTE AAAOS ExEL. 


"AxporroNs Kal mrupyos éwy Keveoppou Snuw, 
Kupy’, oAtiyns Tyuns Eupopev éoOAos avno. 


Ouvéev ér TEL NULY aT avovact wo EvOLoL 
‘ Wperrer nyt p w Cou » 235 


GAN’ ws mayxu wore, Kupve, ddworouern. 


A 2 A 7. > , 
Col pév éyw mrép’ wa, cvv ois én’ dreipova TovToV 
~ ~ 9 , 

TWTNTE Kal Ynv Tacav aEeipoueEvos 
e , 7 , \ 4 > / , 
pnidiws’ Goins d€ kal etAarivnot tapécon 

’ / ~ > , 

éy mwacats, jToAXNwy Keiuevos €y oTOLMact’ 240 


225 xaxoxepdelpow Z— 228 misrdy O — 235 obdev exirpéwer A, ob8€ re xpéwee 
O, 008” Eri ye wpéwe: (or the like) the rest. ue all but O, tuiry O — 236 advew 
Kupy’ ws wéde’ ddwoopuéry (or the like) all but A— 238 rwricy all but AO. «xara 
MSS. detpduevos O 
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, CA 
Kai we ouv avrioxowe NuyuPOoyyors veo avdpes 
» 4 , 
evKoopws épaTol Kada TE Kal Auyea 
A 1 ed ”~ e A , 4 
a@oovtat. Kat Srav dvodepys vio KevOect yains 
~ , > 9 / , 
Bas woAvKwkuTous ets “Aidao Sopous, 
~ A ? 
ovderror’ ovde Gavwy aroXeis KANEOS, GAA MEANOELS 245 
aw” of 
apbirov dvOpwros atév Exwv dvoua, 
~ , 9 >» N 4 
Kupve, xa “€ANada ynv otpwpwpevos 40° ava moous, 
~ > ? , 
tyOvoevTa mepwv tTovToy én’ aTpUyEToY, 
> e / 
oix immwy vwtoow épnuevos, d\Aa oe TEUet 
? A , -~ 2 , 
ayaa Moveawy dwpa toorepavwr* 250 
wact &, dao MEeuNnAE, Kal éooopuevoraw aody 
éxon opws, Opp av yn TE Kai réALOS 
4 Offs, p a n ° 
A a ‘4 ~ a 9 ~ 
avtap éywv oAlyns mapa oev ov Tuyyavw aidous, 
‘AN’ @ Y watéa ANoyos p’ adrara 
GAN’ woTEp pukpov Trai yous ps aS. 


o 4 t ~ 
Kad\Xtorov To Sétxaorarov’ AwoTov O Uytaivew* 255 
mpayua 6€ TEepTvoTaTov, TOU TIS Epa, TO TUXEIV. 


“laos éyw Kadtn kal deOXin, GAAa KaxioTov 
avipa hépw, kai pot Tour’ avinpoTtaTov: 
mohAakt & uéeAAnoa Stappn~aca yadwov 
gevyev, drwoayevn TOV Kaxov jvioyov. 260 


Ov por riverat oivos érei rapa tratdi Tepeivn 
GAAos avip kaTéyet ToANOY éuov Kakiwv: 
Yuxpov mot mapa tyde pido: trivovar ToKneEs, 
worl dua & vdpever kai pe youwoa péper: 
24580 A, obd€ re Afoecs O, oddE ye Afes the rest — 251 waoe dios ole: A, wacw 


ola: O, waor yap olox the rest — 256 éparo A, éparo or épard corrected to éparore O 
— 260 pevye druwcauévn AO, dev-yew woapuéyy the rest 
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, , A ? . 4 9 , 
Kupve, copiCouevw pev euot aodpnyis émixetoOw 
~ > c 2 w , 
Toicd erect, Anoet 8 ovToTE KAETTOpMEVa, 20 
, ° / 4 ~ 
ovdé Tes aAAaka Kaxtov TovcOAoU trapEedvTos, 
ec 4 ~ 9 ~ tf , 9 of 
woe 6€ mas Tis épet’ Oevyndos dorw enn 
~ Ud > 
tov Meryapéws. wavras 6€ kat’ dvOpwrous dvopacTos 
doroiciv y’ ovnrw macw doeiy Suvapa. 
* rOi ‘\ 
ovdev Oavyaorov, Ilodvraidn’ ovdé yap 6 Zeus 25 
Ud e/ 4 > e , vy» > ? 
ov? wy mravreco’ avdaver ovr’ avéexwy. 


\ > 9» s | F , € , ef 9 w 

Cot & éyw ev Pppovéewy vrobncopuat, oia Ep avros, 
, > 9 \ ° 9 ~ ~ wv» » \ w 

Kupv’, are twv adya0wv mais Er’ éwy Euabor. 

Wemveo, und aloxpoioww én’ Epypace und aoixowwe 
A 9 ? ‘ a > 

Tipas pind dperas EAxeo pnd adevos. 30 

a € 2 ~ A \. 
TauTa ev ovTws icf? Kaxoiot d€ un mpocopmirer 

~ e ~ w 
dydpaciv, aAN aie Twv ayabuy Exeo: 
~ ~ of A ~ 
Kal peTa Tolow wive kat EoOie, Kal pera ToIoW 
e/ ~ Tt , , 

ie, kat avdave Tois, wy peyadn Suvapus. 

éxOrwy uev yap an’ éoOAa pabiceat: jv dé Kaxotot 35 
~~ s | 

ouuployns, drodeis Kat Tov éovTa voov. 

~ a 9 ~ € ; a f 
tavta pabwy ayaboiow opuiree, Kat more Pyoets 


~ a 
ev ovpBovrAevev Toior Pidorow eye. 


Kupve, «ver modus nde, SédouKa dé un Téxn avopa 
evOuvtnpa Kxaxns UBptos rpuerepns. 40 

9 A A | a (74 ? € 4 ‘ 

adoro pev yap EO olde caodpoves, riryeuoves Se 
TeTpaparat WOANnY €S KAKOTNTA TEC ELV. 

Oudeniay mw, Kupy’, dyabot roAw wArerav avopes: 


14 “~ ~ ef 
GN’ OTav UBpiCew Totct Kaxoiow aén, 


20 KAerropéva O, -yn Z — 24 adoro») 3° MSS. — 26 xdyreco A only, rdvras 
OZ — 36 cupmuoyiis A, cunpeyis O, cupmx Ops the rest — 40 tuerépns OZ 
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“~ t ~ 
Sjuov Te Pbcipwor, Sixas 7° adixoror Sidwow 45 
OiKeiwy KEpdéwy elveKa Kai KpaTeos, 
ww A A , , 9 ~ 
éA7re0 pun Onpov Kelyvny Twodw aTpEemetoOa, 
pnd et viv Ketrat wodAn év rovxin, 
Fo NA ~ ~ , ; 9 t ~ 4 
eur av Toot Kakoior Pir’ avdpact TavtTa yevnTat, 
4 ~ 
Képvea Snuotiw cuv Kaxw épyomeva. 50 
9 ~ A td , \ of , 9 ~ 
éx Twv yap oraoes TE Kai EudvAa ova avdpwr 
ouvapyot @* a mode pnroTe THoE abot 
pouvapy rc i ; 


e/ A A Fd 
Kupve, modus pev &6 nde wddus, Aaot de 6n aAAor, 
A 4 wv , v4 of 4 
ot mpoo8 ovre dixas nderay ovTE vomous, 
> ~ A ~ S 
GAN’ audi awAevpaior Sopas aiywv KaretprBov, 55 
4 74 ff ~ 4 , 
étw 8 wor’ EXahoa Thos évéuovTo ToNeEoSs. 
kal viv eto’ adyaboi, ModAvraidn: ot Sé mow éoOAok 
~ ~ t ~ 
vuv detrol. Tis Kev TavT avexyoT’ Evopwr; 
/ ~ / ~ 
a\AnAous 8 ararwow én’ dd\AnAowt yeAwvrTes, 
” ~ , 27a 0 wv 3» > ~ 
OUTE KaKkwy yvwpas EldoTes OUT’ dyabwv. 60 


Mnoeva travde pirov roe, Modvraidy, dorev 
éx Oupod, ypeins ovvexa pndeuens* 

d\Aa Soxet wey macw aro yAwoons didos eivat, 
xpnma de oumpiéns undevt pnd driovy 

arovdaiov' yvwon yap GiCupiv ppévas dvdpwy, 65 
ws opw én Epyoow miotis En’ ovdeuia, 

d\XAa doXous 7’ aadtras TE TOAVTAOKias T épiAncay 
ovTws, ws avdpes mnkéeTt TwCOpeEvor. 


t f ~ 4 7 A 9 A 
Mnore, Kupve, xaxw wiovvos BovAeve cuy avopi, 

F > SA ~ ~ s »2ff7 , 

eur’ av arovdaiov mpnyy éBéAns TerAEoaL, 70 


45 G@0elpover: and didoior A— 47 drpeuéecOar MSS. — 51-2 dvdpiy* potvapya 
(-os Z) 3¢ aw. MSS. — 56 rhpd’...rddcy all but A — 62 xpecjs A. efvexa or Evexa all 
but A 
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A , \ 4 A - 
a\Aa per’ éoOAov iwy BovAev Kai ToAAa poynoa 
‘ ‘ / fs» eS \ ? / 
Kat pakpny tooaiv, Kupy’, ddov éxre\eoat. 


~ A ‘ = 

HonEw pnde pirowrw GrAws dvaxoiveo tact’ 
~ ~ . a ff rd 

mavpot To. jwoAAwY mMLaTOY EXaVat vooV. 


Hlavpoiow wiocuvos peyad’ dvipaow Epy’ émtyeipea, 75 
py tot’ avnxertov, Kupve, XaBns dvinv. 


Ihoros dvnp xpvoov te xal dpyupou advrepicacba 
ats év xaNern, Kipve, deyorracin 
X ey PNUD ECs. VEX us 


’ of wf , 

Ilavpous evpnores, [loAvraién, avépas éTaipous 
‘ 3 ~ 

WtOTOUS EV YadETOIs Wpnypact ywomevous, 80 
/ s\ - e , A af 
oiTwes av ToAMwev duodpova Busov ExovTes 

9 ~ r ~ ~ ~ 

cov Twv ayabwy Twv TE Kaxwy pETéexetv. 


/ ) J / 9Q 9 \ / 
Tovrous ovx evpots SeCyuevos ov’ ert mavras 
4 ra) ~ A , wf 
avOpwrrous, ovs vavs pn pia TravTas ayo, 
®@ 9 \ , A 9 ~ wv 
oiow é€mt yAwoon Te Kat OPpbadpuoiow erect 85 
> , NY) > A ~ > »f , vf 
atdws, oud’ atoxpov xpnm’ emt Kepdos aye. 


» A , , of 4 ” 
Mn yw’ Ereow pev orepye voov 8 exe Kat ppevas aAAn, 
el pe ireis Kai wor motos Evert voos. 
sf , A Ul , Ww 9 9 \ 
i ge ite xabapov Géuevos voov, n p amoeTrov 
of 9 ? / ~ ? a 
ExOaip’, aupadiny veikos aetpamevos. 90 
Os b€ uy yAwoon Six’ Eyer voov, ovTos éTaipos 
ar M OX EX ae ae 
, 5) 9 ‘\ / ‘ 3 , > 
dewos, Kupv’, éyOpos BerXrepos 4 Pidos wy. 


4 e € 
"Av tis érawnon we Torov ypovov Saqov cpuns, 
vorgiabels & aAAnv yAwooay ino. Kaxny, 


71-2 Bovrev’. Kal woddd poytoas...éxredécas (corrected perhaps from -joa... 
-éoat, Hermes xv. 528, N. J. xxvii. 452) A, Boddeve word poyfou...éxredéoau O, 
Bovdeveo ToAAd povyhoas...éxrehéoas the rest — 73 dvaxolvoe Doderlein — 83 so A, 
rovrous obx eiphoers O, rods 3’ obx ebpjoes the rest —86 éw: A, drt OZ — 93 ef all 
but AO. -7 A, -e the rest —94 GAAy all but AO. inos Bekker; Ince Az, Iyor z 
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~ , ~ A 4 fy 9 
TOLOUTOS ToL ETaipos aynp diros oT war’ EGOACs, 95 
/ ) vw , ~ ~ 9 ef 
os K ely yAwoon Awa, Ppovn 5° érepa. 
ww “ « ~ 
GN’ ein TowvTos euoi idos, os Tov éraipor 
, 9 4 A A a , 
yiwwoKkwy opynv kai Bapuy dvra Pepe 
? i) , A , , ~a » » \ ~ 
dvTi kaovyynrov. ov 6€ pot, pire, TavT’ évt Ouse 
paleo, Kai wore pov uvnocent eLoTiow. 100 


Mnéeis o° avOpwrwy Teton Kakov avopa pirnoa, 
, ? wv wv A A / 
Kupve> ri 8 €or’ apedros detros avnp idos wv; 
~ e? 
ovr’ av o éK yadEToIo Tovou pyaaiTo Kal aTnSs, 
7 > \ 4 ~ ~ 1)? 
ovre Kev €oOAov Exwy Tov petadouv éGeAor. 


4 PF ef s / 9 , 
AeiNous ev EpdovTt pataioratn yapis éoTiv’ 105 
Ky e A ~ 
inov Kal o7éipew wovTov aAos ToAINs. 
wv \ ) ? , ‘ , 9 ~ 
OUTE yap av TovTov aeipwv Baby Anov apyos, 
w ‘\ ?- ~ 9 , , 
oUTE Kaxous ev dpwy ev wadw avTiAaBors. 
amAnoTov yao Exovot xaxoi voov' nv 8 év aduaptns 
n yap €x n MapTis, 
~ 4 a °) , 4 
twv wpocbev mavTwy éxkeyuTat dtAoThNSs. 110 
e , 
ot & adyadot To péytorov éravpioKxover madovtes, 
- wf > 9 - \ , ? , 
puna & Eyovo’ ayabwv Kai yapw éEoTiow. 


4 ‘\ \ Wf 4 ~ € ~ 
Mnrote Tov Kaxov avépa pidov roeicba éTaipov, 

? / e/ \ , 

GAN’ atee Pevyew wore Kkaxov ApmeEva. 


4 f A , i > e ~ 
floNAot Tor tromtws Kai Bpwotos Eiow ETaipot, 115 
9 A , , / 
év 0€ Drrovdalw MpryuaTt TavpoTEpot. 


K.BSnAov 8 avdpos yvwvat yaXerwrepov ovdev, 
Kvov’, oud evAaBins doti wept wAEovos. 


~ t A 9 a 9 A of 
Xpvoov KiBdnro1o Kal apyupov avaxetos atn, 
Kupve, wat é£eupetv padiov dvdpt code: 120 
102 8eAds A only, O omits, Keivos Z — 104 Toi peradodva: Oddo (from 7. peyad. 
0., Hermes xv. 527) A, rod peyddou Sodva Oér\e O, roi peyddou (or uéya) Sovvar 


(é)0éXea the rest — 105 5. 8’ ed all but A—117 O omits 38° — 119 dvoxerds one 
MS., doxeros the rest with Clement of Alexandria 
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4 ? , 
et dé didou voos dvdpos évi ornberat AeANOn 
9 > 4 
yWudpos édv, Sodtov 5 év pectvy nrop éxn, 
~ A , , ~ 
Touro Oeos KiBdnroTaTov mroinoe Bporoiat, 
Kal yvwvat wavTwy TouT’ avinpoTaTov. 
sQi 4 » , 9 4 s ANA! , 
ovuoe yap eldeins avdpos voov ovde yuvatkos, 125 
e/ 
motv mreonGeins womep vrotvyiou: 

e/ 9 , / . 939 / ® , 
ovoe Kev Eikaooas womep ToT’ és wptov éAOwv- 
4 bg A s r) m yg 27 

mwo\Aakt yap yvwunv éLaratwo’ deat. 


Mn’ dpernv evxov, Moduraton, éLoxos eivat, 
pnt’ adevos* povvoy 8 avdpi yevorro TuxN. 130 


al 9 9 ? A A 4 wf 
Ovéev év avOpwroiwt watpos Kai pnTpos apewvoy 

4 ~ € , , 4 ‘4 

émAeTo, Tois dain, Kupve, meundre dixn. 


4 
Oudeis, Kupv’, atns kai Kxépdeos aitios avros, 
N , 
ara Geot rovrwy Swropes aupotéepwr’ 
9 A 9 , ) o 9 4 b A 
ovde Tis avOpumwy épyaterar év pperiv cidws 135 
és TéXos eit’ adyabov yivera elite KaKov. 
4 , 
mo\Nakt yap Soxewy Onoew Kxaxov éoOrov EOnxev, 
kat Te doxwv Oncew éeoOrXov One Kaxov. 
9 é 9 @ 
ovde Tw avOpwrwyv mapayivera daca OédAnow" 
yw ‘ ~ ) 
layer yao yaXerns weioat’ aunyavins. 140 
of sy , , 5 a 9Q 7 
avOpwro: d€ pataia vouiCouev, etdoTes ovdév’ 
Geot d€ kata oétepov mavra TéeAoVeL voor. 


/ a 
Ovéeis rw Eeivov, Modvratin, éeFaratnoas 
, ~ 

oud’ ixetny Ovnrwv aBavarous édaGev. 

, 9 i) i o5 7 A , ) ~ 
Bovrco 8 evocBewy GrLyors ouv ypnuaow oiKely 145 

aA ~ 

n wAouteiy adikws yonuaTta TacapeEvos. 


125 ode yap AO, ob yap a» Z with the Eudemian Ethics — 127 wor éodpov 
Oz — 132 Ewdero ols MsS., Erded’ Saas Stobaeus — 146 racoduevos MSS. 
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év Se dtxarocvvn svdAAnBSnv mao’ dpetn ’ort, 
mas 5€ T avnp ayabos, Kupve, dixatos éwv. 
Xpnuata pev Saiuwy Kai mayxaxw avipt didwor, 
Kupv’* dperns 8 dAtyous avdpact poip’ Ererat. 150 


“YBow, Kupve, Geos mpwrov xaxw wracev avopi, 
tT , , , , 
ov méd\AEt ywonv undeuiav Oéuevat. 


4 , ea 14 ~ e/ 

Ture: rot xopos UBpw, Stav xaxw OABos Emnrat 
9 , 1 ed 4 ? wv ? 
avOpwrw, Kat OTw MH vOOS apTLOS 4. 


Mijrore rot revinv OuuopObopov dvdpi yoAwGeis 155 
und aypnuoovynv ovAopévny mpogepe ’ 

Zevs yap Tot TO Tadavrov émippeTrEr GANOTE GAAW, 
aANoTE pev wAouTElv, GAAOTE pndev Exe. 


Mnrote, Kupv’, ayoparOa Eros péya* olde yap ovdels 
9 , e/ ‘ > 0 9 A ~ 
avOpwrwv & Te WE xrpuepn avdpi TeEAeEl. 160 


FloAAot Tor xpwvrat Serais ppeci, Saiuon & écOro, 
ois TO Kakov SoKkéoyv yiyverat eis ayabov: 
etoty & ot Bourg 7’ dyaby Kai Saino sero 
’ , os » ef 
poxGiCovar, Tédos & Epyuacw ovy EreTat. 


Ovsels dvOpumrwy ovr’ SABtos ovTE TEMPOS 165 
4 \ / / | ? , 
ovTe Kaxos vordw Ssaipovos ovT’ ayados. 


"AXN’ GAXw Kaxov éott, TO 8 aTpexes SAPios ovdecs 
? , e , 27 ~ 
dvOpwrwy dmromous réAos Kabopa. 
ov de Geol Tiudow, 6 Kal pwpEevpEVOS aiveEr’ 
9 } A A on / Oo 4 
avopos 6€ amovdn yiverat ovdeuia. 170 
150 7 3° dperh 6. d. xipy’ é. all but A—151 xaxdy all but A and one other — 


152 Oéuevoy AOZ — 154 dvOpirwy AO — 157 4\X\ws Stobaeus — 158 8’ od8er all but 
A — 163 8adqg A, xaxy O, gavayw the rest — 169 O omits 8¢. 8 AO 
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a w ~ af , of a ™ 
Oeois etxou, Geois éoriv Emt Kparos: ovTot aTEep Gewv 
on / / ’ 
yiverat avOpwros ovT’ ayal ore Kaka. 


“Avip’ ayabov revin ravtwv Sauvnor padiota 
Kai yynows moAwov, Kupve, Kat rmiadou: 

nv 8n xpn pevyorta Kai és Babuenrea movTov 175 
pirrely kai wetpewv, Kupve, cat’ 4rduBarwv. 

kai yap dvnp mevin Sedunuévos ovTe Tt elrrelv 
otf ep~a Sivara, yAwooa S€ oi Sederat: 

Xen yao duws emi ynv Te kal evpéa vwta Padacons 
SitncGat yaderns, Kupve, Avow srevins. 180 


TeOvapevar, pire Kupve, menxypw BéATEpov avdpt 
n Cwew xarerh Tepdmevov srevin. 


A A \ a v4 , ‘eed 
Kpiovs ev Kat dvous diCnueba, Kupve, xat tarmous 
9 4 / , ’ > ~ 
evryevéas, Kai Tis BovAeTar EF ayabav 
a ~ s ‘ ~ 9 rd 
BnoeoOar> ynuat bé Kaxnv Kaxov ov pedcdaivet 185 
> A > @ Ww e , ry ~ 
éxOXos avnp, iv ot ypnuata moAXa bbw 
4 A “~ ‘ ’ S of 
oude yuyy Kaxou avdpos avaivera eélvat akotTis 
m\ouciov, a\X’ adveov BovrAerat avr’ ayabou. 
Xpnuara yap Tiuwow Kai ék Kaxov écONos Eynuen, 
\ ‘ > 9 ~~ a of , 
Kal Kaxos €£ ayaOou: mAouTos Ewe yevos. 190 
/ oA ? ~ 
ovTw pn Oavuale yevos, ModAvraidn, dorov 
~ 4 ~ 
Mavpovoba’ ouv yap piovyera éoOAa Kaxois. 


9 4 ‘ ~ 
Auros Tot ravtnv etdws Kaxomatpw éovoay 
af v , 
eis olkous ayeTat, ypnuaot tweBopevos, 


17t 0. e8. Beotow éxixpdros A, 9. ed. ols dare xpdros O, 0. ed. ols dort uéya xpdros 
the rest — 173 all the writers who quote this line have xph weviny devyorra. 
peyaxhrea all but A— 176 xaé’ $#uBdrwr A—177 all the writers who quote this 
line have was yép— 189 yép Xenophon in Stobaeus, wey MSS. —190 wAofros A 
with Xenophon, wAourou the rest — 193 abrds roratrny O 
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, 9 c 
evdofos Kaxodofov, émel KpaTepn uv avayKn 195 
9 , é/ 3 > 4 , ~ , 
éyruet, nr dvdpos TAnpova Onxe voov. 
~ € , ? A 4 
Xpnua 8 6 pev Aobev cai ov dixn avdpt yevnrat 
~ a? 4 
kat xa0apws, aiet mapponpov redcBe: 
3 , rd _ = 
ei 8 adixws mapa Kaipov dyno piroxepoer Buy 
, SH ef ‘ ry ? e ? 
KTnoeTat, 610 Spxw wap TO dixaov édwv, 200 
~ 9 A A 
auTixa pev Tt Ppepew xepoos Soxei, és Se TeAevTHy 
~ r) e , c 
avOis éyevro Kaxov, Oewy 8 vepéoyxe voos. 
9 4 IQs >’ , 9 ~ , > ‘ 9 9 9 ~ 
aa Tad avOpwrwv amata voov’ ov yap én’ av’rou 
TivovTat PaKkapes TpHyMaTos auTXakias’ 
» ’ 6 aa 
GAN’ 6 pev adtos ETIGE KaKOV xpEos, Ode HirotTIY 205 
, 4 
atnv étoTicw may érexpeuacev’ 
, A a 
a@\Xov 8 ov xatéuapwe Sixn’ Oavatos yap avaidns 
, ? ed ~ , 
wpooOev éri Brepapors eCeTo kipa pépwv. 


Oudeis Tor evyovrTt Pidos Kai moros éTaipos: 
~ 4 ~ ~ ’ , 
ths 6€ puyns éxtiv TOUT’ avinpoTeEpov. 210 


> s A 4 x ‘4 9 4 
Oivov rot qwive mrovAvy Kaxov’ nv O€ TIs avTov 
4 9 ‘4 ? A 9 > ] , 
min émioTapevws, ov Kakos GAN’ ayaGos. 
s 
4 
Ou, pidrous xara ravras ériotpede rrotxidov nOos, 
4 ® > e/ w 
Gpynv ouupioywv qvTw' Exarros Exet. 
4 A w , A rd 
mwovduTrov opynv toye mwoAvmTAOKOU, OS TOTL TETON, 215 
~ , ~ b ~ r) 4 : . 
TH TMpowTomAnon, Totos tEiv epavn’ 
~ | _- > / ‘ r) 9 ~ , , 
vuy wev THO ederrov, ToTe 8 GAXoios xpoa yivov. 
, y , , 
Kpeoowv Tor Todin yiyverat atporrins. 
195 &doges all but A— 196 évrives MSS. — 197 so A, xphyab’ @ Adder O, 
xphpara 8 @ Adder the rest — 203 fr’ AOz. adrods MSS. — 204 durdaxlys OZ 


— 206 bwrexpéuacey O; brepxpéuacey Bergk — 211 wodtiyv AO — 213 Kupve all 
but A — 218 xpa:rvéy all but A 
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Mnéev ayav aoxadr\e Tapaccouévwy trodnTéwv, 
Kupve, peony & épyev tiv oddv, wamep Eyw. —220 


“Ooris tot Soxéee Tov wAnoiov iuevar ovoEev, 
GAN’ altos pouvos roira Onve Exe, 

Kéivos yy’ adpwy éori, voov BeBAaupévos éaOdov. 
iows yap mwaytes troKid émorapeba, 

GAN’ 6 pev ovk eOéd\e KakoKepdinow Errec Oa, 225 
7@ Se SoAomAokiat uadrov amoro aov. 


MAourov § ovdév Tépua medpacpévoy avOpwroww: 
. ss ns = ov 
ot yap vuy nuwv mAEiorov Exovar ior, 
\ e 
Ourdaciov omevoovot. Tis av Kopéreey amavras ; 
xenuata tor Oynrois yiyverat appoovrn’ 230 
ww > 9» . - > , \ e , A 
atn & €& avtns dvadaiverat, iv orote Leus 
méeuyn TEepouevois, AANOTE aAXAOS ExEL. 


"AxporoXts Kai qupyos éwy Keveodpon Snuw, 
Kup’, oAtyns Tins Eupopey eo OAos avnp. 


Qi 4 , Ft ee 9 9 a 4 
Ouvdey Eri mperet nuw at’ avdpact cwComevorow, 235 


GAN’ ws mayyu rode, Kupve, ddrwoouern. 


\ \ 9 \ 43 wt \ < > 3s » , , 
Cot pev éyw mrép’ Edwka, avy ois ém’ areipova TrOVTOV 
~ ~ , | 
TWTHTEL KAl Yhv Tawav aEtpoueEvos 
e / , A \ > / ‘ 
pnidiws’ Goivys d€ Kat etAamrivnot wapéoon 
» 4 ~ 4 9 4 
€y wacats, TOAAWwY KElmevos EV OTOMaCL’ 240 


225 xaxoxepdelyow Z— 228 miordy O — 235 obdew excrpéwes A, ob8é Ts wpéres 
O, 068’ Ere ye wpéwe (or the like) the rest. ju all but O, duiy O — 236 advew 
Kipy’ ws rode dd\woouéry (or the like) all but A— 238 rwrijcy all but AO. xara 
MSS. aetpdyevos O 
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, 4 
Kai oe auv avArioxoioe AryuPOoyyors veor avdpes 
4 , 
evKoopuws épatol kata TE Kal Aryea 
cA \ ef -~ e A , , 
agovrat. Kai brav dvodpepns vro KevOeot yains 
“~ , > 9 f / 
Bis woAvKwxvrous ets "Aidao Sopous, 
~ P A 
ovdeéror’ ovde Oavwv arodcis KAEos, GAAa MEAN ES 245 
of ) , a4 a” D4 
apOirov dvOpwros atév Exwv ovopa, 
~ 4 ® , 
Kupve, xa® ‘E€dAAada ynv oTpwpwpyevos 45 dva vncous, 
ay > 9» ) , 
iyQvoévra mwepwy wovTov én’ aTpuyETor, 
’ ef , ’ , ’ / ? 
ovxX irrwv votoow épnuevos, d\Aa oe Eure 
9 \ , ~ 5 / 
ayaa Movoawy dupa torrepavwv’ 250 
~ ef 
wact 8, Oootot meunrE, Kal éooomévaioty colon 
Exon opus, opp’ av yn TE Kat rédos 
dad Mos, p yn n . 
A , A “~ , 9 ~ 
avtap éywy dAlyns wapa cel ov TUyxavw aidous, 
@\N woTEp puKpov Taida Noyos pm’ araTa 
Gomep xp yos ZS. 


, A , =~ 
Kad\Ntorov to Sixaoratov’ AwoTov 8 vytaiver: 255 
~ 4 , ~ ~ A ~ 
mpayna O€ TEpTVOTAaTOV, TOU TIS Epa, TO TUYXELY. 


“Immos éyw xadn xal deOXin, dAXAa KaxioTov 
avipa épw, Kai wot TovT’ avinpotatov* 
mwodAakt & riueAAnoa StappnEawa yadwov 
pevyev, arwoapevn TOV Kakov rvioxov. 260 


Ou 4 sy 9 4 A ‘ 4 
Mot mWiveTat Olvos Emel Tapa madt TEpEtvn 
ww 4 a ~ 
aos aynp KaTexet woANov euou Kaxiwv- 
, 4 ~ , / = 
Yuxpov por mapa tHde pidor mivovat Toxnes, 
ef > ef » @ / , ~ 
wo aua & idpever Kai pe yowoa pepe 
245 s0 A, obdé re Afoeis O, oddE ye Afoecs the rest — 251 waor hos olor A, raou 


ole: O, waior yap ole: the rest — 256 éparo A, éparo or épard corrected to éparore O 
— 260 devyer arwoapérn AO, devyew doauérvn the rest 
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évOa peony wept maida Badwy dyxwv’ épirnoa 265 
Seionv, i Se Tépev POeyyer’ aro oropmaros. 


Fvwrn Tow wevin ye Kai adANoTpin mEp éovea: 
A > > 
ouTe yap eis adyopnv Epxerar ove Sikas’ 
A > 9 
mavTn yap TovAaccoy Exe, wavtTn S éripuxTos, 
, > 9» A € ~ 4 4 v 
wavtn © éxOon cums yiyvera, evba rep 7. 270 | 


"lows Tor Ta prev GAXNa Geol Oyntois avOpwrors 
ynpas 7 ovAOpEvoy Kal veornt’ edocay’ 

Tov mavtwyv o€ Kaxictov évy avOpwrrots, Oavatov Te 
Kai Tagéwy vovawy €or! rovnpoTaTov— 

maidas émet Opéyato kai apueva TavTa TWapacyors, 275 
xpnuara T° éyxarabys, woAN dunpa wabuv, 

Tov watép éyOaipovot, KkatapwvTa 8 drodéc Oat, 
kai oTUYyéoue wWoTEp TTwWYOV éETEPXOMEVOD. 


Eixos Tov kakov avopa kaxws Ta Sixata ponies 
mndepiay katomie? adComevov veneowv 280 

OetA@ yap 7 dradapva Boot twapa woXN’ dvenéorBas 
map moves, nyeiobai & ws Kada mavra Tibet. 


» ~ | ‘ 9 \ 4 ~ , 
Acrov unoevit motos éwv moda Ttwvde mpoBawwe, 
, e/ , 4 , 
un? dpxw wicuvvos unre pirnuoouvn, 
no et ZLnv €0éAn wrapeyew BactAna peéeytorov 
und e Ziv ery wapéex fia Mey 285 
of N ~ 2 
éyyvov aBavatwy mora Tidciv ebédwv. 
Py , ‘ 
év yap Tot mode woe Kaxowoyw dvdave: ovcev: 
é 
a ~ > 4 
ws 6€ Tt Owo’ aiei modo! avoABoTeEpor’ 


265 wapd al] but A. Aaa Mss. — 267 w. Te kal A, w. xal the rest — 269 so A, 
éxiuxroy O, éwluxros the rest — 276 e.xaraOms (a letter erased) A — 278 éwepx. 
all but A — 281 Bporal A — 283 révde mss. — 288 wsderocwoa a A, ws 8é 1d oGom 
of the rest 
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vuv 5€ Ta Twv adyabwy Kaxa yivera éo Oda Kakoiow 
adyopwv> rryéovrat 8 éxtpaméAowoe vopmots: 290 

aidws pev yap dAwAev, avadein Sé kai UBprs 
viknoaca Oikny yhv Kata Twacay eye. 


Oude A€wy aici xpéa SaivvTat, adAa pw Eurns 
4 4 ~ 
kal KpaTepov wep €or? aipet adunyavin. 


Kwritw dvOpwrw cvyav xaderratrov ax6os, 295 
pbeyyouevos § adans oiot mapyn péAETat, 

® , A , 3 , Ss > / 

éxaipover de wavres, dvayxain 8 érrigiees 
dydpos Towovrov ouptrociw TedEOee. 


~ F \ ) 
Ouvdeis Ay Piros eivar, éarnv Kaxov avdpt yernrat, 
2» > 2» U ~ / 
oud’ w kK’ éx yaortpos, Kupve, pias yeyoun. 300 
| A w 
Fixpos kat yAukus ioft Kai dpmadéos Kal amnyns 
, \ , , > 9 , 
AaTpiot Kai Suwoty yelTooi 7 ayyxtbvpos. 


Ou xpn KiyxrACev ayabov Biov, arr’ atpeuiCear, 
A \ ‘ ~ wv > N > > \ , 
Tov d€ Kkaxov kwetv, éot’ av és dp0a Badns. 


Tot xaxol ov mavTws Kaxol éx yaoTpos yEeyovacww, 305 
GAN’ avdperot Kaxots ouvbépevor Dirinv 

épya te Sein’ Euabov Kai éxn dSvognpa Kai UBpw, 
éNrropevot Kelvous travTa eye ETUUA. 


290 avdpa rryéovra: A, dvSpav ylvorras the rest — 294 é6v7’ alpes A; evr’ d-ypet 
Bergk — 296 dads and adds, réderat and wederg have been proposed — 299 ovdels 
dh A, 0052 Oédec O, 083" €0éXeae the rest — 300 008’ wx A, ovd' fy the rest. yeyéry 
A, -e the rest — 301 dpyadéos all but A — 304 .a. ms (‘was eher Barns als A\afns 
gewesen sein kann,’ Hermes xv. 527) A, A\afys the rest — 305 of all but A. wdyr.s 
(probably from wéyres) A 
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, F 
"Ev pév avociroww dynp Temvupevos eivat, 
, ; a e > , } ~ 
mravra O€ pv AnOeav ws aveovTa doKel. 310 
\ oe , ‘ \ Pi 
eis 5€ Depot Ta yeAota, Ovpngi de Kaprepos ein, 
‘ e/ / wv 
ywookwy dpynv inv Tw éxaoTos éxet. 


/ A / 
"Ey ev pawopuevas mada paivoua, év oe dtKxaiors 
, 
mwavtwyv avOowrwv et SixaoTaros. 


floAAot Tot wAovTOVGL Kakol, ayaOol dé wéevovTat* 315 
GAN’ yucis TouTos ov Siaper-oueba 

THS apetns TOV WAOUTOV, érEl TO pEev EuTredoy aici, 
Ypnuata 8 avOpwrwv addoTe adXos. Exe. 


, A \ A , 4 

Kupy’, dyabos pev avnp yvepnv exe Eurredov ate, 
-~ + 4 ~ wv ~ 

ToAma © é&y Te Kaxots Keluevos Ev T ayabois’ 320 
5) A A ~ ) 4 , A ~ ® , 
et 6€ Beos xaxw avdpt Biov Kai mAoVTOV Oxacon, 

, 
dppaivwy kaxinv ov duvata Katéxeu. 


Mn zor’ éri opuxpa Tpopace idov avip’ drodeooat, 
metBouevos xadern, Kupve, dtatBorin. 


Ei tis duapTwAnjor pitwy émi mavti yod\wTOo, 325 
ov mor’ av addAnAros apOmor ovde Hiroe 

elev. cauapTwrai yap év dvOpwroow erovTat 
Ovnrois, Kupve: Oeot & ovx ébéXovor pepe. 


Kai Bpadus evBovdos cidev Taxuv avipa Swxwyv, 
Kupve, ouv evOein Oewv dixn dbavarwv. 330 


309 fo@ all but A— 310 doxec A, Séxe? (MV. J. xxviii. 447) O, 8dnec the rest 
— 311 pépec O(?)z, pépew z. Oupmgs A. A omits the second 8. efys all but AO 
— 318 dddoré +r Addos A — 320 appears twice in O, here and after 317 — 
323 amwoddo(c)ps or -ys all but A— 324 dcaBorly Mss. — 325 duaprwrotor O 
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"“H J 9 , , So w , 
TUXOS, WOTED EyYW, METONV OdOV EpyEO TOTCLV, 


, , ~ 
pnd érépoior Stdous, Kupve, Ta Tav érépwv. 332 
Oux éxrw evyovT: pidros Kal motos éraipos: a 


~ a ~ ~ 3 
ts 6€ duyns éoriv TOUT’ dunpoTrarov. 


Mn wore pevyovt’ avipa én’ édaidi, Kupve, pirnons: 333 
oude yap oixade Bas yiverat av’ros é7t. 


. wv td ? 4 e 
Mndev ayav orevoew: ravTwy peo’ apiora’ Kai OVTWS, 335 
a > (T4 9 t 4 (14 ~ ‘4 
Kupv’, e€ets dpernv, nvte NaBeiv yaderov. 


, ~ e ~ 
Zevs por Twv TE Hirwv Soin Tiow, ot pe pirevow, 
~ 9 » ~ - , 4 
twv vt éxOpwv peiCov, Kupve, duynoopuevor’ 
of vv / s 
xouTws av Soxéoyu per’ avOpwrev Oeds eva, 
ei pw’ droTwapevoy poipa Kixot Oavatov. 340 


~ 4 > , 
"AdAa, Zev, TéerAErov por, "OAvumE, Kaiptov Eevyny, 
A ~ ~ ? ? 
Sos 6€ mot avTi Kaxwv Kai Tt waeiv ayabor: 
~ wv 4 
TeOvainy 37, €t pn Tt Kaxwv aurravpa peEepyuvEewy 
€ 4 4 3 2 > 2 if > #- 
evpoiunv, Soinv & avr’ dvuwy avias. 
+ A v4 9 4 4 > ) 4 Coa 
aica yap ovTws oti Tiss 8 ov atverat nuivy — 345 
) ~ A 3 4 , > wv A 
avopwv ot Taua xpnuat’ Exovor Bin 
, ? 4 A , ? rd 
acuAncavres. éyw S€ KUwy érépnoa yapadpny, 
~ , , 
XElappw TOTaMwW TavT aTrowEimapeEvos. 
a ov / @ ~ > ff ) \ v 
Twv cin péAav aia metv, eri tr’ éxOdos OporTo 
é ~ 4 ‘ 
Saiuwv, Os Kat’ é€uov vouv TENETELE TaAdE. 350 


331 wwep Bergk‘ (probably a misprint), Hiller, Crusius— 332 @ 6 are in A 
only — 340 ef u’ A, ef uh O, H» the rest. «lxy MSS. — 349 dporo all but A (Hermes 
XVi. 509) 
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7A Sern Mlevin, Ti wévers wpoAuTovTa map’ adAov 


dvop’ iévar; pn on pe ov eOedAovTa iret, 
GAN’ 10 wai Somov aAXov érrotxeo, unde pel ruewr 
aiet SvaTnvov rovde Biov péTeExe. 


~ ) ~ af 
ToApa, Kupve, xaxotow, éwet xdocOAotow Exaipes, 355 
- Sf A , -~ ?) ) 4 wv 
EUTE OE Kal TovTwY pop éwEeBadrAEv Exe: 
: - Ry \ 1 
ws 6é mep &£€ ayabwv EXaBes Kaxov, ws de Kal auTis 
~ ~ ~ 4 
exduvat reipw Oeciow érrevyopmevos. 
, 4 
pndé Ainv éridawe> Kaxov de Te, Kupv’, éripatvwv 


~ of 
Waupous KndeMovas OHS KaKOTNTOS EELS. 360 


> , , , ? ~ / 
Avépos rot xpadin puvver péya mya maboyTos, 
Kupv’, arotivupevov 8 aifera éForicw. 


z 4 / 
€v xwrithre Tov éxOpov Stav & umoxeipios EAOn, 
Tisai vv, mpopacw pndeuiav Oéuevos. 


af , s ‘ A , aA > 4 
loye vow, yAwoons dé TO pelAtyov alev ETETTW" 365 
detAwy Tow TeAEBEL Kapdin OfuTEpn. 


Ov dvvapat yvwevat voov adorwv, dv tw Exovow' 
oUTE yap ev Epdwy avdavw ovTE KaKws. 

Pwpevvrat € Me TOAAO, Ouws KaKol nde Kal éxOAoi, 
pusetcOa & ovdels Twv dcogpwrv duvarat. 370 


a s , ~ > f 

My mw aéxovra Bin xevtwv Un’ auakay eave, 
? , 4 4 , 
eis GiAoTnta inv, Kupve, rpoweAkopevos. 


352 w hw Shy ove €0. prec A (XN. J. xxvii. 453), rl dh we ove €0. pedeis O, ri de 
34 uw’ oun 0. dideis the rest — 355 x’ écOdoiow AO — 356 ofre A (NV. J. xxvii. 
453) — 359 3é 7 all but A. éwipalyew * MSS. — 365 loxt A. vbov, yAdoon and 
éréoOw all but A — 366 xpadin AOz 
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“ , , | A 4 9 , 
Let hire, GavuaWw we’ ov yap TavTecow avacces, 
) , 
Tiny avTos Exwy Kal peyadny duvaw, 
A e 
dvOpwarwy & 6 oicba voov kai Ouyuov éxacrou, 375 
‘ 4 4 , 4 e/ ~ 
gov S€ Kpatos mavtwy to trarov, Bacirev: 
~ , ~ a w A 
wes Oy oev, Kpovidn, ToAua voos avépas adtTpous 
, 7A ¢ wf 
év TavTn poipn Tov Te Sixatoy Exel, 
af > 9 4 , ~ s of \ 
qv t éri swppocuvvny tpepOy voos, nv Te mpos vBpww 
> 4 937 wv e “ 
avOowrwy ddixots Epypact mreOopevwv; 380 
ovude Tt KEKptmevov moos Saimoves éott Bporoiow, 
AW eal a » 9 A ) ? e/ 
ovd ddov nvTw’ iwvy aBavaroow aédot. 
) A ~ 
éumns & dAGov Eyovow amnuovas toi 8 do Seo 
e/ 
Epywv ioxyovres Ouuoy Omws srevinv 
? 9 A ~ 
MnTép apnxavins EXaBov, Ta Sixata pircuvtes, 385 
i 7 dvipwy rapaye Oupov és aumdaxiny, 
, ~ 
Brarrovo’ év ornberar ppevas KpateEpns vm’ dvaryKns’ 
~ 9 r) fy/ # \ , 
toAua 8 ovx eOéAwy aioxea rrodAa Hepev, 
, a aA A ‘ A 4 
Xpnmocvryn eEikwy, 7 6n Kaka mroAX\a didacket, 
U4 , > 9» 4 9 ) , 2 of 
Veviea 7 é€aratas 7’ ovAomevas 7 Epidas, 390 
fod A ) 379? 4 , e AS! @ 
avdpa kai ovx €8éAovra’ Kaxov d€ ot ovdév EorKev...... 


seseeell Yap Kal yaderny TikTEel aunyavinv. 
9 4 > ef b) oN e/ ‘ 9 ? 
év wevin & 0 te Sethos ayvnp O TE TOAAOY auEivev 
, Fo» o\ \ , , 
Qaiverat, ev’ av on xpnuooumn KaTexn. 
~ 4 A N 4 ~ , ze 4 9 
Tov mev yap Ta Oikata povel voos, OVTE WEP aiEl 395 
> ~ 4 , 9 / 
eta yvwun ornbecw éurredun 
~ Ff » wv -~ ee , A ? ~ 
Tou © aut’ ovTE Kakois Eretat voos ovT ayaboict. 
‘ r) 9 A ~ 4 a \ A r 
tov 6 dyabov ToAuav xpn Ta TE Kat Ta Pepe, 


379 TeppOy MSS. — 382 d8ds Oz — 384 loxowra: or foxwvra: all but A. revlys 
all but A (and O which is illegible) — 385 aunyavlyy all but AO — 386 wpodye all 
but A — 391-2 no gap in the Mss. — 395 1° Adexa (or rddica) ppovée: all but A. 
ovre A, odre O ‘‘et plerique” (Bekker) 


H. 2 
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~ e r ef 
aideioOa de idrous, pevyew + dAEanvopas dpkous, 
3 4 9 3? 4 ~ ? , 
Eyrpamed', aGavarwy puny ddevapyevov. - 400 


A of ’ A > 9 _N ~ af 
Mnéev ayav oreview> Katpos 8 éri macw apioros 
of 9 / , ) 9 : A 
Epymacw avOpwrwy. modAakt 6 eis apeTny 
, > # U , e/ , 
omevdet avnp, xépdos diCnuevos, Ov Twa Saipwv 
mpoppwy eis peyadny aumAakinv Twapaye, 
, ¢ wW ~ A A S , ~ 9 9 f > 
xai ot €Onxe Soxeiv, a pev 4 Kaka, TauT ayal’ eivat, 405 
9 , A a\ ? 4 ~ , 
evuapews, a O ay n xpnoma, TavTa Kaka. 


4 nN ed 2 \ 4 w rh wea 
Pirtatros wy nuaptess éyw S€ aor airios ovdev, 

» 9 9 9 ~ of 

aN’ avTos yvwpns ovK ayabhs Ervyes. 


) a 4 A , ° 4 
Ovdéva Onoavpov wav KxaTabnocea apeivw 
9 ~ e/ » 9 ~ 2 , , 9 74 
aidous, 4 Tt ayabois avépact, Kupy’, érerat. 410 


2 A 3 , , ~ Ft € ~ 
Ovsevos avOpwrwy Kaxiwy 8oxei elvat étaipos 
@ / g ef Ky 1 @ du 
@ yvoun & érerat, Kupve, cai w dvvauss. 
, 9 5) e/ , 2Q 4 Fv 
mivwy & ovx ovTws OwonEouat, ovde pe oivos 
éfaye, wor’ eimeiv Sewvov Eros TEpt cov. 


Ouvdev’ Gpotov éuot Suvapar diCnmevos evpeiv 415 
TWioTOov ETaipov, OTw pn Tis Evertt Sodos. 

és Bacavoy & é\Owy rrapatpiBoua wore poriBdw 
xpuvaos, Umeptepins 8 aupw Everts Novos. 


loAAa pe cai cundyta wapepyetat’ aAN U7’ dvaryKns 
oye, ywwoKkwy rnuetépny Suva. 420 


400 évyrpareN’ A, Evrpewe 3 the rest. adevduevos all but A — 407 ro all but A 
— 408 ayabnoe: apeww (from 409) A— 409 racot AO — 411 pndevds...d6xec all but 
A — 413 wer’ A, py’ O (perhaps from pe foivos; cf. 440, 508, 574) — 418 véos all 
but A and perhaps (Bekker) one other Ms. 
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FlodAocis avOpwrwv yAwoon Ovpa ovK érixevrat 
dpuodiat, Kai od woAN auéAnTta pee’ 


4 4 ‘ ‘ , w of 
Wo\Aakt yap TO KaKov KaTakeipevov Evdov apewoy, 


éxOrov & éFeAOov Awtov n TO Kaxov. 


Hlavrwy pev pn piva émiyOovioiww apiorov, 
) 9 ~ 9 4 9 , ’ td 
pnd éodetv avyas d£e€os reAtov- 
» 4 f sA 7 ~ 
guvta 8 brws wKiota muAas ‘Aidao repeat, 
kai keto Oat woAAnv ynv éraunoapevov. 


Pvoca kai Opéra paov Bpotov, | ppevas éoOdas 
évOeuev’ ovdeis 17w TovTO y' éreppacaro, 
e/ , » wf A of 9 mi. 8 , 
ooTis TwPpov EOnke Tov adpova Kak Kaxou eo OXov. 
, ~ # ¢ 
et & ’AckAnmiadas Touro xy’ edwxe Geos, 
~ 4 ~ 
taaQat KaxoTnta Kat arnpas dpévas avépwr, 
4 VN ‘ av 
mwoAAous av pisOous Kai peyadous Edepor. 
3 > F , 1 ’ ‘ 4 
et 8° nv womtov te Kai EvOerov avdpi vonpa, 
a ~ 
ov mor’ av é€£ dyabou matpos éyevTO Kakos, 
, A 
meouevos puOoret waoppoow. adda didackwy 
of ) 
OU woTEe Tomoes TOV Kaxov avop’ ayabov. 


, «A A ? A A # 4 r ~ 
Nrmios, Os Tov éuov mev Exel voov év dvAaknor, 
~ 9 > -~ as sQ i 9 4 
twv & avrov idiwy ovdev émtarpeperat. 


) 4 » , ) A 
ovdels yap tTavT’ €ori mavoABios' aAN' 6 pev €oOAos 


~ ww \ / 3 >» /} e “~ 
TOAMa ExwY TO Kakov, KOUK é7idnAos Omws* 


424 éteAOaw AOz, -eiv Stobaeus — 425 for wdvrwy some quotations of this line 
give dpyiw — 428 yaiay épecoauevor Sextus Empiricus— 429 gaioas A — 431 bres A. 
xax xaxo0 O, xaxof A, xal xaxou or -d» the rest — 432 oud’ O, with Clearchus in 
Athenaeus, Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom, who quote this line by itself — 433 drepds 
AO — 438 rosjoee A — 440 Tory all but A. xidcowy A, xf3c07 O (perhaps from Aé- ; 
cf. 413), iow the rest — 441 oddels yap A, oddels O, oddels ror the rest — 442 Exew 


all but A. dyes all but A 
2—2 


425 


430 


435 


440 
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\ ] wes 9 ~ >» /- af - 
decAos 0 ovT adyaboiow ériorata ovTE KaKotow 
A od , , 4 ‘ ; 
Gupov éxwv pipvev. aO0avarwv de dSoceis 
mavrota Ovnroiow émepyovt’s aAX’ éemiToApay 445 
\ ”~ 3 5) , 7 ~ af 
xen Swap’ aBavarwy, oia didovaew, exer. 


Ei yw’ ebéXets AVE, Kearns duiavrov am’ axpns 
aici Nevxov UVdwp pevoeTae npueTtepns’ 
« ’ - >» e/ ; of 
evpnoes O€ pe Tacw én’ Epypaow worep amepbov 
~ , 
xpucov, épvOpov idety tpiBouevoy Bacave, 450 
“~ ~ ne te A 
Tov xpos KabvrepOe péAas ovxY amTETAL tos 
9 > ¢ >A > wf Ld , 
oud evpws, ated 8 avOos Exe kaBapov. 


wa 7) > 4 af , e/ 9 , 
CvOpwr', et yvwpuns EXaxes Epos WoTEP avons, 
? e ¢ wv ’ 
kai swppwy ovTws wWaTEp adppwy éyEvou, 
~ \ 9 ~ ~ 
moAAois av CydwTos épaiveo Twvde ToNTOV 455 
tf 4 ~ F) ‘ W s 
ovTwWS wWomTEp VviY ovdEevos aftos El. 


Ov , / 9 \ , P } \ , 
v TOL Guudopov EaTe yuvn vea avopt yepovTt: 
ov yap mndaXiw mweerat ws axaros, 
22 » ww > , A ‘) 
oud’ ayxupat Exovow, amoppntaca oe decpa 
-~ Lod 
qmodAakis €k vuKTwv adrAov Ever Atpeva. 460 


, ° , / wv A 
Mn wor’ én’ arpnxrowt voov Exe, unde pevoiva, 
id ~ of 
XPnMacl, TwWY avvats yivEeTat OUdEMIA. 


9 td ~ » 
Evpapews Tor ypnua Oeot Sdcav ovTe Tt Sedov 
v3 ’ U4 ~ » of - of 
ovr’ ayabov: yaderw 8 Epyuatt Kudos Ent. 
443 obre x. éx. ofr dyaGoiat(y) all but A — 444 Tre Az — 453 GxOpwr all but A 


(and O which is illegible) — 457 o¢ugpov Evear: Az; O is illegible; the rest have 
ctpdepby, cbudpordy, or the like — 464 &e all but A 
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‘Aud’ dpery rpiBov, cat to Ta Sixata Pid’ Eotw, 465 


, , / ef 9 s a of 
pndé oe vuixatw Kepdos 8 Tt atoxpov én. 


, ~ 4 V4 ~ 
Mnodéva twvd’ déxovra peévew KaTépvKe Tap’ nyt, 
A ? A , 
pnde Ovpale Kedev’ ovx éOeXovT’ tévat, 
» 74 > 9 2 , ef > oS e 
pnd evdovt’ érréyerpe, Cyuwvidn, dv rw’ av juewv 
, ) wa A 4 / 
A@wonx evr’ oivw padOaxos vavos EAn, 
‘ A 3 A a >. 97 4 
pnde Tov aypumvéovTa KéXev’ déxovra Kxabevdew- 
~ a | ~ ~ wv 
Wav yap avayKatovy yone dyinpov edu * 
~ i, > 27 \ , 
Tw wivew © é@édAovTt maparradoy olvoYoETW. 
? , 4 ~ 
ov wacas vuxTas yivera dBoa raeiv. 
’ / ‘ 4 
auTap éyw, METPOV yap Exw peAind€os oivoU, 
¢ , 
virvou AvoiKakou pynoopat olKad iwy, 
tA 9 e > , 9 a , 
ngw & ws olvos xaptertatos avdpit merocba: 
] A , wv , , 
ovTe Tt yap vndw, ovTe Ainv pebvw. 
A » NN e 7 ? ld » 70 ~ 
ds & av vrepBaddn Trocios MéeTpov, ovKETt KElvos 
~ ~ , A rai , 
Tis avToU yAwoons KapTepos ovdE voou, 
-~ > ’ s 4 4 ? ] 4 
pubetrat S adradapva, ta vynpoot yivera atoxpa, 
IQ A » ef 2Q/ ef 4 
aideira 5 épdwy ovdev, Stay pebun, 
A A > A 4 4 ? ) ‘ A ~ 
TO Tp Ewy TWPpwy, TOTE vnTIOS. adAAa OU TaUTA 
, ~ ? € , 
ywwoKkwy, un qi’ oivov vmrepBoAabny, 
9 > A A , e , , /, 
aN’ n mpi pevev Vravicraco—pn oe Bracbw 
‘ @ ‘ , 9 , 
yarTnp wore Kaxov AaTpwW Eednuepiov—, 
vv .' on, > of = , 
n wapewy py tive. ov 8 “Eyyee Trovro uataiov 
, > # of , , 
kwTinAes ales Tovvexa Tor peOves. 
, A a 
i mev yap peperat dirotnoros, nj S€ mpoKxerrat, 
A A ~ ’ \ > »s \ \ wv 
anv 6€ Oeois orévoas, thy & émi yxepos Exes’ 
> ow , 9 > 7 , € 
aiveiaOar & ovK otdas. aviknros d€ Tot OUTOS, 
eA 4 4 , ~ 
ds woAAas mivwv pn Tt paTatov épei. 


465 go all but A — 466 6r’ Mss. &y A, €0e O, fos the rest — 477 Sel—w two MSS. 


— 478 obre ror yap Oz — 491 dpveicba: all but A — 492 wrodddr A 


470 


475 


480 


485 


490 
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Umeis 8 ev pudeiobe rapa KpnTnpt pevovres, 
add\Anrwy Epidos Syv drepuxopuevot, 

és TO péoov pwvevvTes Guws Evi Kal cuvaTrace: 495 
YouTws guumootov yiverat ovK ayapt. 


wv ~ td Ff ‘4 
Adpovos dvipos duws Kai swdpovos oivos, btav oy 
A ~ af ‘ 
mivn vmep pérpov, Kovdoy EOnxe voov. 


9 4 A , \ of rp) af } 
Ey arvpt mev xpucov TE Kat apyupov idpies avopes 
, ) ) \ ) > of , 
ywwoKovo’, avdpos 5 oivos eee voor, 500 
~ wv c 

kal mada Ep WivUTOU, TOY UTEP METPOV HpaTO TivwY, 

e ~ , a 

WOTE KATA YUVAL Kai Tpiv édvTAa Todor. 


OivoBapéw xepadrnv, Ovouaxpite, cai pe Barat 
olvos, aTap yvwpns ouUKET’ éyw Tapins 
e f A A ~ , , > Ww» » A 
nuerepns, TO O€ Owma TepiTpEeyEt. aA’ ary’ avawTas 505 
metonOw, pn mws Kal modas olvos ExEt 
A , 9 4 d A / , 
kal voov év ornOerot. Sédotka O€ py TL paTaloy 
74 A A 4 loot wv 
Eptéw OwpnyGes Kai pey’ dvedos Exw. 


+ / A 4 sX , ? \ 
Oivos mwopevos trovAus Kakov* nv O€ TIS auvToY 


/ 9 , » A ? , ? / 
min émirtapevws, ov Kaxov aA’ ayabov. 510 


*"HrGes On, KAcapiore, Baby Sta rovrov avvocas, 
? 7@®) > » IQ of 9 t / IBN of 
évOad’ én’ ovdev ExovT’, w& Tadav, ovdev Exwv. 

vnos Tor wAeupyow vo Cuya Onooper rpeis, 
Kreapio®, ot Exouev yxoia didov0r Oeoi- 


494 épcdas all but A. S79» A— 495 cuvdwars A, oly adracw the rest — 498 rivy 
Stobaeus; wlyy7’ A, wivnd’ O, xlve6" the rest — 499 eumwupt A (cf. goo, 1115) — 
504 yewuns (» and mw erased in A) MSS., yAdoons Bergk — 509 woos and 
abrav O 
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~ 2 of wv td ‘ vv 4 of 
tav 0 avTwy TapioTta wapéfouev. nv O€ Tis EXON 515 
~ / a J .) e , Ww 
awev didtos wy, xataxeo ws idorntros Exes’ 
wv ~ 4 / 7 ~ 
ouTe TL TWY OvTwY aroOnooua, ovTE Tt MEiCoV 
“~ ef , wv 
ons évexa Eevins a\Acbev oicopeda. 
vv 4 b ~ 4 r A a Fal e 9 ~ 
nv o€ Tis Etpwra Tov éuov Biov, woe ot Etzeiv 
F A - e ~ \ /, > 
‘Ws ev pmev yaderws, ws yaderws 5é war’ Ev, 520 
ed ef A ~ J 9 9 4 
wo? eva pev Eeivoy maTpmov ovK azrodetTerp, 
a , 9 a é 
Feima d€ wAeovero’ ov duvatos mapexeu. 


4 / > ~ A ~ / 
Ov ce patnv, & [lAovre, Boorot Tipwot partorta* 
> e A 
n yap pnidiws Tnv KaKkoTNnTa pepers. 
~ A Ww ~ 
Kai yap Tot mAovTOY mev Exew ayaboiow Eomev, 525 
e , A ~ , ) A , 
y tevin d€ Kakw ouuopos avdpt Pepe. 


w 9 A ef ) , ? , 
GW po éywr HBns Kai ynpaos ovAouévoto, 
Tou pev erepyouevou, THs & dromcoperns. 


Oudeva mw mpovdwxa didrov kal murtov éEraipov, 
oud’ év éuy ~uyn SovrAuov ovdev Ent. 530 


a> 7 / s > 7 @ 4? > 3 
Atet por irov nop taiverat, OrmoT axovcw 
) ~ 4 e , 3° 
avhwy Pbeyyouevwy imepoeooay ora: 
, Dy s , \ e@ 39» 9 ~ , 10 
Xaipw €u Wivwy Kal um avAnTnpoOsS aeélowr, 


xaipw S eipboyyov yepot AUvpnv dxewr. 


Ovrore Sovrein Kepadn iPeia mepuxev, 535 
GNX’ ate’ cKodn, Kavyeva AoEov Exel. 


515 Ta dpora MSS. és all but A, de ns (Hermes xv. 527) or Sins (N./. xxvii. 

* 453) A—516 gedornro A— 517 pelftw A— 532 whéow Err’ or xAéov’ or’ MSS. — 

527 guo A—529 oddéva wp. A, odd rwa mp. O, obre rua ap....o07 the rest — 

533 dxodwr MSS., probably from axotow above — 535 iWeia A, ed0eia the rest with 
Stobaeus 
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vf 9 

ovre yap éx oKidAns poda gverat ovd vaxw6os, 
w 9 9 0, , , 4 
oure mot’ é« SovAns Texvov éAevOepiov. 


z ~ 
Outros cvno, pire Kupve, wéeoas xX arxKeverat aUTW, 
4 A ~ 
ei pn éunv yvwpnv éFaratwct Oeoi. 


Aciaivw an tyvde moAw, FoAvraidn, vBprs, 
nmep Kevravpous wuodayous GAecev. 


Xpn we wapa orabuny Kai yuwuova THvde Stxaroat, 
/ , Ff 7 » 9 , u 
Kupve, dtxnv, icov tr’ audotepow Soper, 
Mavrecit T’ olwvois TE Kat aifopeévors iepoiow, 
wv A 9 4 > A w of 
oppa mn aprAakins atoxpov dvedos Exw. 


Mnséva ww KaxoTnTt BraCeo: To d¢ dixaiw 
Ths EvEepyerins ovdey apELOTEpOY. 


"Ayyeros apboyyos moAeuov rrodvéaxpuy éyeipet, 

'  Kupv’, aro tnXaveyéos awomevos cKoTiMNs. 

GAN’ irros EuBadrAe TayvTTépvotst yadwwous: 
onwy yap of’ dvépwy avriacew doxéw. 

ov wo\Aov TO peonyu’ StampnEovar xeAevOov, 
et pn éunv yvwunv éfaratrwor Geol. 


X A ~ ~ 9 A 7 of } 
pn ToApayv xaderotow ev adyeot KEluEevOY avopa, 
t ~ > ~ 4 ) a 
Tpos TE Gewy airely ExAXvow acBavatwv. 


537 060 MSS. — 538 obdé MSS. — 539 odris all but A. adrg Az— 542 so A, 
Sdeve (with dvadinots lwxws in the margin) O, éddécy the rest — 543 yrwpny all 
but A — 544 Bergk marked a lacuna after this line — 545 udvreow all but A — 


547 wat Bergk — 548 evyepyeowno A (cf. 413) 


§40 


545 


55° 


555 
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’ 4 , ‘ ~ ed ) a 
Ppaleo* xivdvvos Tor émi Evpov torarat dxpuns: 
GAoTE TOAN’ EL, GAAOTE TaupoTepa, 
ad , 4 > ‘ s A 
wore oe pnte Ainv adveoy kTeaTerot yeverOa, 
, , 9 9 A 4 9 , 
pnre oe y es TwoAAnv xpnpoourny cAaca. 560 


A \ 4 , ~ 
€in wor Ta ev avrov Exew, Ta SE TOAN émovvat 
~ -~ ~ wv 
xenuata twv éxOpwy rotor pidoow exew. 


KexrAnoOa & és daira, wapéCerOa bé map’ éobdov 
td ~ 9 
avipa xpewv, codiny wacav émorapevov: 
~ ~ e 7 9 c , 4 = 
TOV auMeEtV, TOT av Tt NEY Toor, Odpa didaxOns, 565 
kal Tout’ ets oikovy Képdos Exwy arins. 


“HBn repropevos traifw: Snpov yap évepOev 
a ? 4 \ A ef 4 
yns oAeoas Wuxynv Ketoopat wore AtOos 
&Dpboyyos, Aeiw 8 éparov aos reAriov, 
wv 9 ’ A 9 wv ral ww 
éurrns © éo@OAos éwy OWoua ovdev ETt. 570 


ry ’ ~ , ww 
Aoéa pev dvOpwroot Kaxov péeya, weipa 8 apiorov: 
A ? 4 / + 9 ’ ~ 
modAo areipnra dofav Exova’ ayabwr. 


Ev Epdwy ev rdacye* Ti’ ayyedov GAXov idAAoLs; 
THS EvEepyerins pnoin atyyeAin. 


Ot pe pido: mpodiovew, ere Tov y éxOpov adrevpat 575 
wore KuBEepyntns yotwpadas eivaNias. 


557 gpdteo 8 6 x. A— 559 wore ce (Mnemosyne viii. 311) or Gorecoe (Hermes 
xv. §29) A; Agord ce Geel — 561 atray A— 563 wapétecOar A — 572 dwelpnrov 
all but A— 573 wacx ért A, mpdrre ri the rest. (dAXes all but A — 574 ed- 
vyepyeocne A (cf. 548). pnidly dyyeNy O, pydlayyedim A — 576 elvadlous O (for 
A see Hermes xv. 529) 
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‘Pndiov €E dyabov Oeivar kaxov 4 ’k Kaxov éoOdov. 
, 7 ? J a, b \ ~ 
an pe Oldack’* ov Tot THAIKos Etul padeiv. 


"Ex Oaiow xaxov avdpa, kaduauern Sé rape, 
apuixpys Gpvdos Kougmov Exovea voov. 580 


"ExOaipw Se yuvaixa mepidpopov, avépa Te papryov 
ds tnv addNotpinv BovAeT’ apouvpay apovv. 


"AdXAa Ta péev mpoBEBnxev, dunyavov éate yever Oat 
’ , A 9 9 , ~ A 
depya’ ta 8 é€oriow, Twv duvdakn pedéTw. 


~ > t ] 
flaciv rot xivduvos ér’ Epyuacw, ovdé Tis oldev 585 
~ e ? , ,) , _ 
™m oxnoew ped, TENYMaATOS apyopuEevou 
9 > @ A ) ~ , 9 , 
GAN’ 6 pev EvOoKiMEly TrELpwWHEVOS OU TMpoVvONnTas 
a wf A ry 
eis peyaAnv aTnv Kai yadernv Erecey, 
~ A ~ ~ 4 / 
tw Se Kadws movvte Geos rept mavta TiOnow 
s 9 7 wW 9 , 
cuvtuxiny adyabny, exrvow adpoourns. 590 


ToApav xpn ta didov0r Beot Ovnroto. Bporoicr, 
pnidiws d€ pépev aupotépwy To Aa@xos, 
pnTe Kaxoiow dowvTa inv dpeva, unt’ adyaboicr 
/ > » , \ ? wv 9 ~ 
tepplevr’ éLarivns, mpiv TéAos akpov ideiv. 


® 4 F ~ 
"AvOpwr’, adAndoww aronrpobev wuev éraipor: 595 
‘4 > , 

awAnv wAoUTOU TavTOS ypnMaToOs EoTL KOpoOS. 

‘ s , of € 
Snv on Kal pido: wuev’ atap Tr addAotww opire 

+ ] 4 A A ‘ ~ yw 4 

avopaciv, ot Tov wov paddov ioaat vooy. 


577 pior has been proposed. Oewpar A — 584 epya A, Epya the rest — §86 wot 
all but A and one other MS. — §93-4 mire kaxoow acwrra Ainv...reppOic 8 A, 
bhre xaxoias voooivra dNurol...reppOys O, wu. x. voody Auwod...reppOys the rest — 
596 rovrov all but AO — 597 ducdety all but A 
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ob w’ Edabes Horta Kat’ duateirov nv dpa Kai rpiv 
jAaoTpes, KNETTWY HuETEpnY dtAinv. 600 
a ~_/ > » \ 4 9 U4 W 
Eppe, Oeoiow 7’ éxOpé Kat dvOpwrocw amore, 
Wuxpov os év KoATw motidov eixes Sgt. 
é 


’ ry , , a e/ 
Towade kai Mayvntas darwrerev épya Kai vBors, 
c s ~ A 
Ola Ta vuy tepny tTHvdE mow KaTEYEl. 


[loAXN@ Tot mwAéeovas Auou Kopos wrerev non 605 
” e/ , ~ of ww 
avOpas, Soot poipns mwAéiov Eyew ebedov. 


~ wf 
"Apxn emt Weudous pixpa xapis* ets S€ reAeuTHV 
| 
aiaxpov 6n Kepdos Kai Kkakov, aucorepor, 
yiverat. ovdé Tt KadXOv, OTw VEetdos mpocomapTH 
i) N 1 s/f a“ > \ / ‘ 
avépi cat é£eAOn mpwrov aro oTopuaTos. 610 


‘ , A A 
OU xaderov WeEat Tov mAnotov, ovde pev avTov 
7 «A ~ 9 } ~ 
aivmmoa: derois avipaot TavTa pede 
~ , 
oiyav & ov éGéAovot Kakol Kawa NEeoyaCorrTes* 
e f YA of 
ot 8 ayabot ravtwy peTpov ioaow Eve. 


Ouvdéva mraurndny dyabov kai wéetpiov avdpa 615 
twv viv avOpwrev néedtos Kabopa, 


ww 4 7 c , ~ 
Our: par’ avOpwros xkatabyua ravta TedEtTat’ 
A A ~ c 4 
modANov yap Ovntwv Kkperooves aOavaror. 


IToXNr’ év dunxavinor KuAivdouat ayvupmevos Kip’ 
axpnv yap meviny ovxy vmepedpapomev. éo5 


609 mpocapapr A — 618 woddg Stobaeus, rod\Ady Oz 
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Ia Xr / of } , > J Se f 
as Tis MAovotov avipa Tie, dries Sé mevtypov' 
~ , A 
waow & avOpwrots av’tos éverrt voos. 


~ 4 4 wv 
Hlavrota: xaxornres év dvOpwroow éacw, 
~ 9 9 A | / , 
mavrTotat © apetat kai Biorov wadapat. 


"Apyaréov dpoveovra map’ adppoot ToAN ayopevet, 625 


Kai ovyav aiei* TovTo yap ov Ssuvarov. 
Atoypov ta peQvovta wap’ dvipact vnpoow éivat, 
aioypov 8 et vidwy trap peOvover peévet. 
“HBn Kai veorns émikougiCer voor dvdpos, 
mwoAAwy 8 é€aipes Ouuov és durAakinv. 
“Qi Tim pn Oupou Kpeioowv voos, aiev év aTats, 
Kupve, kai év weyadas Keira dunyaviais. 
BovAevov Sis wat Tpis, O Tot x’ ért Tov voov ENON: 
atnpos yap tot NaBpos dvnp redcBe. 


; , = > ~ @ , \ e 7 
Avdépact trois dya€ois Ererat yvwun TE Kat aidws* 


eN ~ ~ ; 
ot viv év moAXois atpexéws GAiyot. 
4 A , ’ , e ~ 
"Eris kat xivduvos év avOpwromw dpoiot: 
¢ A A , ) 4 
ovTa yap yxaderot dSaimoves auportepor. 


, A 4 9 ~ 
FloMAaxt map Sofav re wat eAmida yivera Ev peiv 
4 3 ? -~ - » ? 9 4 , 
épy’ avdpwy, BovAais 8 ovx éméyevto TéXos. 


630 


635 


640 


627 so A (or vigoo: peivar, Mnemosyne viii. 313), vigpovo’ elvas the rest — 
63t wre A, wrep Oz, wowep or ovwep or wep the rest —632 xupy—xal weydraw 
ketras évaywAaxlaco (with an erasure) A; Kupve xal yu. x. éy axwX. O, and so, or with 
vt or Sye or the like inserted, the rest — 634 drecpos O (cf. 433) — 636 so Stobaeus ; 
od or o (Mnemosyne viii. 313) A, o¥ the rest; wey and 8 dAlyos all but A — 


639 eupeiy A, evpeiy the rest; Eppew van der Mey 
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Ov roi «’ etdeins ob’ EtvoUY ovTE Tov éxOpov, 
ei uy OTrovdaiou mpnymaTos avrTiTvxots. 


Flod\Aot map Kpntnpe pirot yivovra éraipot, 
év 0€ orrovdaiw mpnymatt TavpoTeEpoL. 


Flavpous xndeuovas murrous evpos Kev €Taipous 645 
Keiwevos év peyadn Oupov dunyavin. 


~ .Y 9 ) 4 
"Hén viv aidws pev év avOpwroow ddwrer, 
s 2 ~ > ‘ 
avrap avadein yaiav émorpeperat. 


"A Sern evin, Ti euots émtkermevn wots 
TWUAa KATA XUVES Kal VOOV HuETEpOY, 650 
aioxpa 6€ uw’ ovx €béAovTa Bin kai woAAd Sibacxes, 
éc0Aa pet’ avOpwrev Kai Kan émioTapevov ; 


Evdaiuwy einv xai Oeois pidros dbavarowt, 
Kupv'> aperns 8 &dAAns ovdemis Epamat. 


~ , 
Cuv rot, Kupve, maOovte xaxws dviwyeba mavres’ 655 
dAAa Tot addANOTPLOv Kndos EdnpEptov. 


Mnoev ayav yaderoiow dow ppeva pnd ayaboior 
om 9 > 1 3 ® N ‘4 ? 9 ~ 
xaip’, éret gor’ avdpos ravta epew ayalou. 
> 9 ~ V4 , ~ 
ovd Gudcat yon TOUG, Srt unrore mpayya TOO Eorat: 
Oeot yap Tot veueowo’, oiow Ererte TEéOS* 660 
~ , ~ 4 
Kat mpnea mevTot Tt. Kal x Kaxou éoOAov EyevTo, 
Kal KaKOV éf adyabou- Kai TE WEVLX POS avnp 
641 x adeno A, xhoes 6 els (MJ. xxviii. 447) O, xfder 6 els Z.  edvoov has been 
proposed — 646 Ovuo6 all but AO —648 dyadin O — 649 so A with Stobaeus, 
dnote: xadnpévn the rest — 651 xal MSS., caxa Stobaeus — 652 wer’ A with Stobaeus, 


wap the rest —653 xe A—655 got all but A — 659 roéro ri A, rod O, robro re 
the rest — 660 ydp re AO, xal yap the rest 
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s , / AY yy: \ , 
ainva wand’ érdouTnoE’ Kat Os Mada TOAAG TETAaTAL, 
° , ’ ) > wf \ ~ 
éfamivns mavt’ ovv wAEo~e vUKTE juin’ 
é 
’ 74 \ , 
Kal cwppwy nuapTe, kat adpou TWOAAGKt dofa 665 
4 ~ \ nA > 
EOTETO, Kal Tus Kai Kakos wy EXaxeEV. 


2 \ / > , e ? af 
Et ev xpnmar’ exon, Ciuwridn, oia mep ion 
. N ~ ’ ~ 
OUK ay avwpunv Tois adyaboiot cuvwr: 
~ a e a P | ? wv 
vuv O€ ME ywwoKOVTa TapepyeTat, ciui 5° apwvos 
, ~ \ \ wv af 
xXpnMooumn, jwoAAwy yvous av auevov ETL, 670 
U4 ~ 
ovvexa vuv pepouecOa Kal’ iotia AevKa BadovTes 
a 9 ‘ 7 Q 4 
MnXtov éx rovrouv vuKra éta dvopepny: 
avrAeiv 8 ovK éBéXovow: vrrepBadrAa dé Oaracoa 
ry t td > 4 ~ 
aupoTépwy Toiywv' n para Tis yadeTrus 
aowletat: oi & Epdovar: KuBepvn iy € 
, poovar: KkuBepyntny pev Exavoay 675 
> , / ‘ 5 ‘ , 
éxOAov, StTis uAakny elyey Emierapevws: 
, v4 , ’ 
Xpnuata 8 dpraCover Bin, xorpos 8 arodwrev, 
‘ roof Y 4 
Sacpuos 8 ovxér ioos yiverat és TO pméecoy, 
A , w# ‘ ) ~ / 
gpoptnyot & apyovat, kaxoi 8 dyabwv Kxabvirepbev- 
, 4 ~ A ~ , 
Serpatven an ws vaov kare Kua Tin. 680 
~ , ~ » ~ e 
TavTa mor HvixOw Kexpuupeva Tois ayaboior 
4 > 4 , nN \ > 
ywwoko. 8 av Tis Kai Kakos, av codes 7. 


\ os 9 A A 
IloNNot wAoVTOV Exovaw aidptess ot b€ Ta Kada 
~ ~ gs 4 
(ntovow xaderyn Teipomevot mevin. 


° 

663 3é (for xal) A. mwéwara: (from wréwacra, NV./. xxvii. 453) A, wempxoras 
(V./. xxviii. 448) O, wéwacra: the rest — 664 é. aworoiy wr. A, ¢t. rdvra wr. O, 
éf. wdyr’ of» WA. the rest; éf. dwro 7’ oy wr. and é. dwd wder WA. have been 
proposed — 667 7éew all but A — 668 dvoluny A — 670 yous a Z, yroioar A, 
yvobs wep one MS. ; vous (VV. /. xxviii. 447: but according to Bekker yrous rep) O 
— 675 eddover all but AO; Bekker suggested ogfera:, of’ Epdover. — 676 so A, 
éaOdor 8’ Os d. O, &. vy’ bs (ws) ¢. the rest — 682 xaxéy MSS. 
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épdew S aporépoiow dynxavin mapaxerat: 685 
elipyee yap Tous pev yonpata, Tous O€ voos. 


> ww a ‘ 9 , 4 
Ovx éort Ovntoiot pos aBavatous paxéoacGa, 
ae , > ~ 2a 7 ~ , 
ovde Oikny ei7reiv’ ovdent Touro Dems. 


Ov xpn mnpaivery 6 Tt un mnpavréov ein, 
oud épdew & Te wn Awtov H TEAETAL. 690 


, > ’ ea ’ ‘ , 
Xaipwv ev TedNemeas ddov peyadou dia trovTou, 
, J , , » + 
kat oe [loredawy yappa ido dvayot. 


[loAXous Tot Kopos avépas drwdecev adpaivovtas: 
~ ‘ ¢€ 3 ae 
yvavar yap yaNerov pétpov, br’ éoOAa apn. 


, , , 2 , 
Ou duvayai cor, Oupe, rapacyeiv appeva TavTa’ 695 
‘ ~ \ “~ ~ ~ 
TeTAaht: Twv € Kadwv o'TL OU povVOs épas. 


tn A wv ~ \ / vA , A 
ECU pev Exovros euov wodAol didor: nv dé Te Sewvov 
, ~ .' wv , 
guyKupon, Tavpot morTov Exovct voor. 


MAnOea & avOpwrwv dpern pia yivera noe, 
mAouteiv: twv & a&AdAwy ovdey ap nv OeAos, —700 
9 > , A of e , r) ~ 

oud et swppocuvnv pev Exors ‘PadapavOvos avrou, 
mreltova 8 etdeins Crrvqpou Atoridew, 

dare Kai && ’Aidew rrodudpinow avnrOer, 
meicas Ilepoepovny aiuvriowr Adyots, 

tA ~ , , f 

nre Bporois mapexe: AnOnv, Brawrovaa vootlo— 705 
GdAos & ov rw Tis TOUTS y éTEppacaTo, 
689 dre AOz. ely MSS., Jn Bergk — 690 dre Oz — 692 dydy- Mss., but in A 


corrected to dvay- (Hermes xv. 519) — 696 pudvos AOz — 697 of A — 6y8 éyxtpoy 
all but A — 703 dldao all but A. sodviplyow O 
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id 4 , ‘ , , / 
ovtwa 6n Gavarow péedav vedos dudicaduyn, 
wf 4 4 ~ 9 , 
EAOn Se axtepov ywpov dropbipevwr, 
u , , Ul 
Kvaveas TE TuAas TapapeiWera, aite BavorvTwy 
4 
Wuxas eipyouow xaimep dvatvouevas’ 
~ of 4 
aAN’ apa Kkdxetbev madw nravde Cioudos iipws 
és daos eXiouv cpyjot todAvpporvvats:-— 
9 > 4 A ~ 9 , e ~ 
ovd et \evdéa pev mrotois ETUUOLoW pola, 
~ Od 5) \ Ne > , 
yAwooav Eywy ayabny Neoropos dvriGeou, 
> / 9 wf 4 , e ~ 
wxutepos 8 einoBa modas taxewv ‘Aprrumv 
a ~ wv 
kai traidwv Bopéew, Twv adap eiol modes. 
9 ‘ A , ’ ? , 
a\Aa xpn TavTas yvwuny TauTny karaber Oa, 
a ~ » / 
ws wAoUTOS mAEloTnY TMagw Exe Suva. 


i , ~ ef ‘ so , 9 
loov tot mAovTOVEW, OTwW TOUS apyupos éoTt 
‘\ ~ , 
kai ypvaos Kat yns tupodopouv Tedia 
? 1 @ A , 
trot 6 yuiovoi Te, nal @ ta SéovTa mapertt 


V4 A ~ ‘ ‘ € A “~ 
yaorpi Té Kal mAEupais Kat Tooiv dBpa maleiv, 
maidos T 4o€ yuvaikos: Stav b€ Ke Twv adpixnrat 


wpn, suv 0 nBn yiverat dpuodia, 


- Wf ~ \ \ , / 
tavur adevos Ovntoiot: Ta yap wepiwota ravTa 


/ > P,) 4 Ww > "Aid 
XPnsatr exw OUVUOELS EpXET at ets toe®@, 


oud’ av atowa d:dous Bavaro duyo ovde Bapeias 


? \ A ~ 
youoous ovde KaKkOv ynpas érEepxomevov. 


707 -ot (or -e) all but A— 708 éA\Om A, &AOn O, EAGo the rest. Se oxcepdy 
(Mnemosyne viii. 315, but according to Bekker 8° és oxcepdv) A, 3° és oxtepdy OZ, 
3° és xprepdy or xpuepdy the rest. dwropOiuévos (note the accent) A— 711 so A, @. 


HAGE awipor y npws O, cisudos x. fiver iipws the rest — 713 pevdda A (Mnemosyne 
viii. 316), peddea the rest. wocets all but A—715 raxewr A, raxéwr O, raxedy 
the rest — 717 raurn. (» erased) A, ratry Bergk — 721 ra Neovra A, rdde wdvra 
Stobaeus — 724 dpuddios all but A; dpporia two Mss. of Stobaeus, dpuodla the 


rest 


710 


715 


720 


725 
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, , of A > 
Ppovrises dvOpwrwv EXayov TTEPA ToKiN Exovcat, 
, “A a 
Mupomevat Wuyns eivexa Kat Piorou. 730 


~ c ry 4 , ~ v4 ~ ® ~ 
Lei marep, eibe yevorto Bevis Pika Tois wev aALTpois 
a -~ / ~ , 
UBpw dédeiv, cat opw TovTo yévorTo didov, 
~ / WwW A \ > ef > ~ 
Guuw oxeTrNa Eoya pera pect 8 Satis dOnpn 
, ~ A ? Fd 
épyaCorro, Oewv pndev omiCouevos, 
>» \ / ~ » st » >. 
auTov émeta wad Tioa Kaka, pnd Er’ Oricow -73¢ 
‘ ’ 4 Ul 
matpos atacOaNiat waiol yévowTo KaKov: 
-v/ > 9 IQs ‘ A 4 ~ 
maides 0 oir’ adixov ratpos ta Sixata voevrres 
~ , A , e a 
mowaw, Kpovidn, cov xoAov aCouevot, 
» r) ~ \ V4 9 9 A , 
€& dpyns Ta dixata per’ aoroiow dirEovrTes, 
9 / 
pn tw’ UrepBacinv avrTitivey TaTépwy. 740 
“~ vw , ~ ~ A ef 
tavtT’ ein paxaperot Oeois pidra* viv & 6 pev Epdwy 
, A A r) of 4 ? 
éexevyet, To Kkaxov 8 GAXos Ererra Peper. 
A ~ »? q 4 ~ ~ > , 
kat Tout, @@avarwy Baowrev, mas éort Sixatoy, 
» \ 9 A » \ ’ 
Epywy Sa7is avnp éxTos éwy ddixwr, 
/ > ¢ 4 , » ef , , 
pn tw’ UmepBacinv xaTexwy pnd Opkov adTpOV, — 745 
9 A > A \ ‘ J 7 
adda dixatos éwy wn Ta dikaca maby; 
; , ‘ Yd eo“ \ ~ af 
tis 64 Kev Bpotos adAos, dpwv mpos TovToV, éreta 
fF > » , A a ‘| f 
aor’ abavarous, cai Tiva Oupov Exwr, 
€ fy » \ of A ? , vf 9 A 
OorToT avnp adikos Kat atac@ados, ovTE TEU avdpos 
4 ) Cf ~ ° , 
ovre tev aBavatrwy fnuv adevopevos, 750 
4 A 
UBpiCn mwAovTw KeKxopnuévos, oi dé Sikator 
~ / 
Tpvxovrat yahern TEipomeEvoe TeEviN 5 


733 mera ppect 8’ O, dha rh ppecr 5’ A, pera ppect 3’ the rest. a8...n0 (with 
an erasure) A, afjns the rest — 736 -car A, -lg O, -iy the rest. -yévoiro all but A 
— 737 8 O, 7 A, 3’ the rest — 738 rasdow or radow A, wotolcr the rest — 739 A 
omits ra — 745 #0’ MSS. — 747 Kev A, xal (or yap) the rest — 749 7e or 77 O — 
750 rc all but A— 751 vBplfec all but A 


H. 3 
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~ , 9 e ~ “ ~ 

Tavra pabwyv, pir ETaipe, Sicaiws Xpnuara 7 otou, 
, A 9 
cwhpova Ouyov Exwv éxtos aracbaNXins, 
”~ YQ » 2 > \ A , 

aiet TwVOd ErrEewy pEeuvnuevos® eis de TEAEUTHY 755 

? , ‘ a 4 

aimmoas pv0w cwppon mreBopevos. 


A a ~ , e , > , 3, 
Levs prev THOSE TOANOS UTEepexot, aiPept vaiwv, 
> y ‘ ~ 9 ’ »°» ? , 
ia deEerepny xEip’ ex’ arnuoovyn, 
3’ ) 4 , 
aA 7 abavaro paxapes Geoi- avtdp 'Amod\Awy 
9 , ~ 4 4 @e f 
Opbwoa yAwooay Kai voov mueTEpov: 760 
/ 5) > , . ’ > 
gopuryE & av PbeyyouP iepov péros de Kal avAos* 
jueits O€ amrovdas Beoiow aperoapeEvot 
, ; , 9 9 / , 
Tivwuev, yaptevTa pweT a@AAnAotot AEyovTeEs, 
pndev tov Mydwv Sedsores mroAeuov. 
« Wf of e 7 \ # 
wd ein Kev auewov' duodpova Bupov ExovTas 765 
4 
voogdi méeptuvawy evdpocuvws Siaryeu 
“~ a ~ ~ 
TepTromevous, TnAov 6€ Kakas amo Knpas dpuvat, 
~ Oo ¢ 
ynpas tT’ ovAouevov Kai Oavatoto TéAos. 


Xpn Movowy Geparovra kai ayyedov, et Tt TEptaoV 
etdein, coins pri POovepov TerEOev, 770 
a@\\a Ta pev pwoobat, Ta dé Secxvuvat, adAa O€ Toreiv’ 
ti opw ypnonTat movvos émirTapevos ; 


“~ wv 9 A A ? , , of 
PoiBe avak~, avtos pev éerupywoas mow akpny, 
"AArkabow [ledoros wad! yapiCouevos: 
9 \ a A € A , 9 4 
autos 5€ otparov vBoiotnvy Mydwy adrepuxe 775 
* € ’ ® / 
Tnose moAeus, iva cor Aaol év Eeippoaury 
760 opO@oar or opfidca: A, apOpiica: Oz, dpOpdoa the rest — 761 popueyy’ 3’ 
av A, dépuryy’ ad the rest. POéyyod’ Oz, pOéyyow8’ Az. add all but A— 


762 -dpevor from -duevor A, -dpevor O — 765 wd’ ey xal duecvor eiippova A, wd’ elvan 
xal dyelvova eSppova the rest— 771 powoOa A. Sexview AO 
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pos érepxouevou KAaTas Téurwo éExaTouBas, 
Teprromevot KiOapn Kai épaty Badin 
TWaavwv TE xopois taynoi Te cov TEpi Bwpov. 
n yap éywye Sedo’ ddppadiny écopwv 780 
Kai otaow ‘EAAnvwv AaodOcporv. dAdra ov, PoiBe, 
4 e@ ( , 4 / 
iAaos mmerepny tThvde pudacoe moAw. 
> A A a A > ‘ ~ 
nr\Oov prev yao Eywye cal eis CixeAnv wore yaiay, 
> 9 ’ 4 9 U , 
n\Oov 8 EvBoins auredoev rrediov, 
Craprnv +’ Eipwra Sovaxorpopouv ayAaov aot, 785 
kai p’ édirevy mpodpoves ravres émrepxouevov’ 
GAN’ ovis por TEpyis emi hpevas HAOev éxeivwr: 
/ IQ ws ¢ , of , 
ovTws ovdéy ap’ nv pirTEepov aAXO TaTpns. 


Mn sroré pot pedcoSnpa vewrepov addo avein 

avr’ dperns coins 7’, d\Aa TOO aiév Exwy 790 
TepToiuny Pdpuryyt Kat opxnOuw Kai aon, 

Kai peta Twv ayabwy éoOdAov Exot voor. 


Mnre twa Feivwy Syrevpevos Epypact Avypois 
4 > » f ) A 4 , 
ante tw’ évdnuwy, adrddAa Sixatos éwv, 
4 ~ , , i 4 A ~ 
Tv cavTov dpeva repre’ Suvondeyewv b€ ToNTwWY 795 
ww , ~ wv Wf ? ~ 
aos Tol wE Kakws, aAAOS apevoy Epet. 


, ~ 
Tous dyabous adAos pada meueTa, &AXos Errawvel* 
~ 4 ~ / ? 
Twy O€ Kakwy punun yiverat ovdemia. 


778 x:Oapmn...eparn (‘von den drei oder vier ausradirten Buchstaben ist 
kein Strich erkennbar,’ Hermes xv. 527) A — 779 laxowl A, -aior the rest — 
785 8 AO — 786 pe dldevry A — 790 all but A omit 7’; éparfs codlns Vinetus — 
792 »...» (with erasure: Hermes xv. 529) A — 793 fetvoy all but A— 796 ro oe A, 
rotade the rest 


3-2 
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4 5) of ’ 
"AvOpwreov 8 aexros éxi youl yiverat ovdeis: 
A A 
GAN’ ws Awov, Et pr WAEOvEegot pédoL. 800 


Ovéels avOpwrwv ovr’ Exvetat ovTE mréuKer, 
ed ~ e A , 9 9 , 
ooTIs Tacw adwy duaera eis "Aidew: 
a@\ 4 aA ~ sj ’ , 9 s 
oveé yao Os Ovntoiot Kai dbavaroww avaceet, 
Zeus Kpovidns, Ovnrois macw adeiv duvarat. 


4 
Topvov cai oraOpns Kal yvapovos avdpa Oewpov 805 
s 
evOurepov yon ivev, Kupve, puvAacoopuevoy, 
e s - - > € 
wo Twi Kev FlvOen Beov yonoac’ iépera 
9 A 4 4 ’ Iv 7 
Ounv aonunvyn miovos é£ advTou* 
of a \ 2e/ > U 4 
oure Tt yap mpocbels ovdey x’ Ett Pappaxoy evpors, 
aw ~ ’ 
ouT’ aperwy mpos Oewy aumrAakiny mpopuyots. 810 


Xonu’ Erabov Oavarouv pev aexéos ott Kaxtov, 
twv 0 a&d\d\wv ravtwy, Kupv’, dvnporatov- 

of ue Dido mpovdwxav. éyw 98 éxOpotor wedacGels 
edyow Kal Twv bvTw’ Eyovat voov. 


“~ 9 q , ~ \ 4 , ‘4 
Bots pot eri yAwoon Kpatep@ modi AaE émPaivwr 815 
4 
ioyer KwTridAew Kairep émiorapevov. 


Kupv’, gumns 8 3 Tt poipa wabeiv, ovn Eo’ vrradv—Eat: 
Orri. b€ puotipa mwabeiv, oT: Sédoia abet. 


e a 
"Es modvdpntov kakov hxopuev, évOa pada, 
a 4 4 
Kupve, cuvauorépous poipa AaBor Oavarou. 820 


800 ddAAdcerwior yn wr. medor A; GAN’ ws Awcow, 8 wh A. wéAoe O; GAN’ ws 
(or g) Ador, of wh wr. wédXec the rest — 805 Oewpiw Mss. — 806 xpnuew A, xph 
pew the rest —807 Wron A. Geo xphoac lepeia A, Beds xphoas lepeia (-elg one 
MS.) the rest — 810 od8’ AO — 811 pevoeixéos A —814 T4n AO — 815 yAdoons 
all but A — 818 waGety...radety MSS. — 819 mwodd Eppyroy (or Appycroy) all 
but A 
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Ot « adroynpackovras adtisaCwo ToKHas, 
TouTwy Tor xwon, Kupy’, orddyn Tedebe. 


, ? , 
Mnre rw’ ave tupavvov én’ éAriot, Kepdeow eikwy, 
~ ~ ed 
pnte xreive Oewv Spxia cuvOéuevos. 


Flas vpiv rérAnxev Um’ avAntnpos deidew 826 
, ~ ) ? 4 » ? ~ 
Ouuos; yns S&S ovpos daiverar é£€ ayopns, 
e/ ~ 
nre Tpepe: Kxaprroiow év cikativats popéovras 
EavOnoiv te Kopats troppupeous oredavous, 
Ed ~ > ~ 
GAN’ aye On, CxvOa, xeipe Kony, dromave S€ Kwpoy, 
, “~ ? 
weve: 0 Evwdn ywpov dro\NuMEVoY. 830 


More ypnuat’ ddecoa, amortin 5 écawoa’ 
yvoun S dpyadén yiverar apporépw. 


lavra rad’ év xopaxeoot Kai év POopw* ovde Tis Hiv 
airios aBavatwv, Kupve, Oewv paxapwv, 

aN’ advipwy te Bin cal xépdca Sere Kai UBprs 835 
mokAwy €& adyabwy és KaxoTnt’ EBarev. 


Atooai tro moots Knpes Setdotor Bporoior, 
Siva re Avomedns cal pEeOvots yadern: 

Toutwy © ay TO péecov oTpwWdnoopat, OUSE ME TEioELS 
oUTE TL pn ive oUTE inv peOve. 840 


Olivos éuol Ta ev adAAa yapivera, ev 8 ayapioros, 
F so SN , > A 9 A w 
evt’ av Owortas p’ avdpa mpos éyOpov ayn’ 
Sar o « A and (MN. /. xxviii. 447) O, of & the rest. ariudfoves Mss. — 
823 édml& Bekker. xépdeow efxuw A, xépdeuvs elvac O, xépdeos elvac the rest — 


825 hpi all but A— 830 xGpay A— 831 wWreon O— 832 avyarém yelverac A— 
833 P0opa all but A — 841 dyapird (=-or) A 
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e , \ , , 
GAN’ orrotav KaburepGev éwv VrrevepGe yevntat, 
of 4 
Tovraxis oikad tev mavoapevot motos. 


? A 4 4 “a c r) c 9 
EU pev xéievoy avdpa xaxas Oeuev evuapes eoriv, 845 


s A , A ~ , 9 , 
ev d€ Oéuev TO KaKkws Keipevoy apyaNeor. 


Aadé ériBa Snuw Keveodpou, Tumre S€ KEvTpw 
d£e, nat CevyAnv dvcropov adudriTide: 

ov yap &F evpnoes Syuov dirodéomoTov woe 
dvOowrwyv, dTocous réAvos Kabopa. 


Zevs avdp’ éFoNemweey ‘Odvprrios, Os Tov éTaipov 
parOaxa xwridrwy éFaratav ébéret. 
"Hidea pév cai mpoobev, atap roAv Awa On vor, 


wf “~ ~ ) f> » A , 
Tovvexa Tois OEetAois ovdeui’ EoTi yapts. 


floAAaKe by Torts HOE Ot Hyeuovwy KaxoTnTa 
woTeEp KEeKAEyN vals Tapa ynv epaper. 


~ A , 9 4 ea , \ 4 
Tov d€ dirwy et péev tis Opa pe Tt detdav ExovTa, 


avxev’ amoatpévvas oud évopay bere’ 
v\ , , 4 ? , A t , ) , 
nv de Tt pot mobev éxOAov, a Travpakt yiverat avdpl, 
A A : 
mwoAXous doracpous Kat dtAoTnTas Exw. 


Of ye piror mpodidover Kai ovk éBedovot Ti Sovvat 


dvdpwv pawouéevwy: GAN eyo avrouatn 


845 avdpt Hermann. xadtéo A — 853 ndea A, 8éa the rest. Adia dh viv A, 
Aca H viv O, Adova Fin the rest — 854 ovvexa (7 erased) A, ovvexa O, rodvexa the 
rest — 855 woAAdxis % (o erased in A) MSS. — 857 decwdr all but A — 859 rodNdat 


all but A and perhaps (Bekker) one other Ms. 


850 


855 


860 
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€ 4 > wf { 3 , ? wv 
éomepin T EF Kat dpOpin avbis Evert, 
nos avextpvovwy POoyyos éyeipopevwy. 


~ 4 ~ 3 
loots axpnorowst Beos Sid0t avipacw sABov 865 
, rs ~ 
éxOAov, os ovr’ avtw BéATEpos ovdEev ewy 
w , 9 ~ . c VA wv | 9 ~ 
ovre ido. apetys de méya KAEos oUTOT’ OAEiTat* 
A >» A “~ wv ~ 
aiYuNTNS yap aynp ynv TE Kat aoTv Gaol. 


"Ev pot érerra mévot peyas ovpavos evpus varepbev 
xadxeos, avOowrwy Seiua yaparyevewr, 870 
et pn éyw Toiow pev érrapKéow of pe idevor, 
rots 8 éyOpois avin kai péya mn’ Eoopat. 


> \ , . +t «a yal ’ NW ’ 
Oive, Ta prev o” atv, Ta dé pesomat’ ovd€e ore TrayTray 
w 9 ? , ff - / 
ovre wor’ éx@aipey ovre pireiv duvauat. 
aN 
éoOXov Kai Kaxov é€ool, Tis av WE YE PwUNTALTO; 875 
4 > 9 , , v ? 
tis 0 av érawnoat méeTpov Exwy codins ; 


e/ ld 9? w 
HBa poi, pire Ouye’ Tay’ av tives GAAOL ExovTat 
wv b) 9 A oe @ 4 ~ 4 > 
avopes, Eyw Oe Vavwy yata MeAav eoopat. 
~ A > ~ 
giv’ olvov, Tov €mot Kopugys amo Tnvyéroto 
: nuy 
Guero hveyxav, Tas épureva’ 6 yépwv 880 
t ~ o 
otpeos év Bnoaonot Oeotat pidros Oceortimos, 
n“~ A ef 9 s 
é&« MvAaranorovyros Wuypov iéwp éraywv" 
~ e 
TOU Tivwy amo mev yadetras oxedaces peAEduWyvas, 
> A 4 
OwonyOeis & Eveat wodAov éANaGporepos. 


863 abrijs O, adris Z — 864 péyyos O — 868 oda all but O — 870 radaryeréwy 
all but A— 875 of re AO— 876 -foy (A), -#oee (O) or -fon MSS. — 877 nBavoe 
(or nBa po, Mnemosyne viii. 320) A, iBaol O, Baus the rest. ad ruvés (or dy» tuvds, 
thidem) A, dy rwes the rest. €cowro all but AO — 879 xopugys tro Hecker — 
882 w\ar- MSS. — 883 percdivas MSS. — 884 éAadpbrepwo A 
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Cipnyn Kai mdovros Exot wow, Oppa pet’ GAXwv 885 
kwpatoyu* Kkaxov & ov Epauat modéuov. 

anode inv knpuxos av’ ous Exe paxpa BowyTos: 
OU yap TaTpwas ys Téept papvaueba. 


\ . , ’ 
"ANN’ aioypov mapeovta Kat wkuTodwy émBavra 
4 A tf o ~ 
immwy pn moNeuov Saxpvoevt’ éordeiv. 890 


Oi pot dvadkins: aro pev Knpwbos dArwArev, 
Andavrou & dyabov Keiperat oivorredov: 

oi 8 ayabot devyouot, kaxoi dé meAw Stéerovew. 
ws On Kuerdav Zeus drA€oee yevos. 


Ivwpns 0 ovdev auewov avnp Exe avtos év avTw, 895 
ovd’ ayvwpoourns, Kupv’, dduvnporepov. 


Kupy’, et wavr’ aviperot xatabynrois yaderraivey 
ywwoKewv ws vouv otov éxarTos Exe 

avros évi ornOeoot, Kai Epypata Tov TE Sikaiwy 
Twv T adikwy, péya Kev wpa Bootoiow émnv. 900 


af e \ / € » » / of ef 
Eorw 6 pev yetowy 6 8 aueivwy Epyor ExacToy: 
? \ 5) , eee: ef , 
ovders 0 avOpwrwy aitos aravta coos. 


/ > TF a A , ~ 
Ooris avadkwow tnpet Kata ypnuata Onpwv, 
KvdloTHY apETHY TOIs DuMELoW ExEL. 
> A Q ~ wv ‘4 > e f 
el pev yao Kkaridetv BioTov TéAOS Hv, OmOTOY TIS 905 
wv > ~ 
nuMerdr’ éxteAreras eis ’Aidao repay, 





891 Kypurfos all but A — 894 wo dn xuperifwr A, ws xupedXN {wr one Ms. (N : 
see NV. /. xxix. 254), ws xupedrXlfor the rest — 895 atric dv aird A, & ye daurg 
the rest — 896 a»cnpérepor all but A — 897-8 are hopelessly corrupt; Kupre uh 
wayr’ and yt(y)ydoxuw all but A — 899-900 rw'de Stxalwe racer’ ddixuor A, TO8e 
Scxalw reds’ ddlxw O, rq 82 (or Te) Sxaly ry 7’ ddixw (or 735’ ddlew) the rest. cen A 
(cf. 499)— go1 éxdorov MSS. — go2 alorio A, adris the rest — 905 rx A 
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> A v > e\ \ , , > 4 
€ikos av nv, Os pev TAElwW ypoVvoy aivay Empye, 
~ ~ ey 9 > 
peidecbar addov Tovrov, iv’ eye Biov" 
~ ‘9 > ff «A A ‘> ‘ ? , wv 
vuv © ovx totw. 0 dy Kal éuol péya mevOos Spwoev, 
4 ? , A / \ 4 
kal daxvopat Yuynv, kai dixa Oupov Exw. 910 
? , 9 ef Vs > \ \ ‘4 e / 
év Tptdw 8 éaotnxa’ Ou’ cial TO mpocbev cdot por 
dpovriCw TovTwy yvTw' iw mporépnv’ 
vA A ~ , / 9 , 
n pnoev daravav tpvyw Biov év KaxoTnTI, 
nv , ”~ wv - 9, / 
n Cww TEprTrvws Epya TeAwWY OALYa. 
A \ ww 9 A ? , wv \ 
€lOov jev yap €ywy, os épetoero, KOUTOTE YaoTPL 915 
~ 9 , , s\ sQ/ 
aitrov é\evOeptov mXovotos wy €didou, 
’ ? / tf 
a\XNa woly éxteAéoa KxateBn Sopov “Aidos ciow, 
) / e \ 4 
xenuata © avOpwrwy ovmrvywy éXdaBev: 
e/ > 9 ww ~ 4 A , e 4 
wor és akaipa Tovey kat un Souev w Ke Gedy Ths. 
> wW ‘\ z A , 
eBoy ,) d)Xov, os 9 yaorpi xapCopevos 920 
Xpnuara pev Seer pivvev, edn O ‘Yrrayw peva tEpas’ 
, oe , / af 9 10 
wTwyevet d€ idouvs TavTas, OTrou Ti ton. 
ef ’ v4 
ovTw, Anpoxres, kata yonuatT apieroy atavTwy 
? , , 4 
thv Saravnv Gerba Kat perérny éyveper. 
4 } wv ‘ w 4 4 
OUTE yap av mpoKaywy a\AwW KamaTov pETadoiNs, 925 
Vv s 
our’ av mTwyevwy SovAocUyny TEAEOLS* 
» ~ e A 9 , 
oud’, €t ynpas ikow, Ta yonuata mavtT’ amodpain. 
9 A ~ 4 i 4 af 
év 6€ Towde yéver ypnuat apiorov Exe’ 
vA A ~ \ A , 
nv wev yap mwNovTHs, woAAoL Pidrot, nv 6€ wevnas, 
~ 4 e ~ 3 A > , 
maupot, koune® ouws avros avnp ayaos. 930 


, A Ww 
PeiderOar pev apevov, eel odé OavovT’ droxAaia 
“A A en ? 
ovdeis, nv Mn Opa xpnuaTra Deuroueva. 


g08 rotrov w A, rovroy dy the rest — grt elot rp. O, eloly wp. all but AO— 
919 w xe Dery A, won* Ore O, ds x’ é6éAo the rest — 920 o¢ » A, ds yp the rest — 
929 el...wAoure?s all but A and one other Ms. 
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Flavpos advOpwmrwv apern Kat xaddos omndei: 
6ABios, Os ToUTWY dudoTépwy EXayev. 

TAaVTES PLY TYLWOW' OMwWS veoL Of TE KaT aUTOY 935 
Xwons eikovow Tol TE TadaoTeEpor’ 

ynpaoKwy aoroiot peTampeTEet, OUSE TIS avTOV 
BrAartew ovr’ aidots ovre Sixns Beret. 


9 4 “~ fy» 9 4 e/ 9 4 
Ou dvvapat povi My deeper wOoTeEp dines 
4 > A ~ 
Kat yap Thv mpoTepnvy vuKT émi Kwpov EBnv. 940 
ovde Tov avAnTny TmpopaciCouat? adrAAa pm’ ETaipos 
exAeitret, coins ovKx émidevopevos. 


~ t 
"EyyvOev avAnripos deicopat woe KaTaoras 
~ 7 
deEvos, @Bavarots Oeotow émrevyopevos. 


,) U » \ eQ / ? , 
Eiu: rapa aorabunv dcpOnv odov, ovderépwore 945 
KALvomevos* xon yap po aptia TwavTa voeiv. 
4 , \ , a ? A c 
mwatpioa Koounow, Nmapny wow, oT’ émt Snuw 
, wv» 997 ’ 4 , 
Tpévas ovr’ adixos avépact meOouevos. 


> eA 9 
NeBpov vire~ éXadoto AE€wv ws GAKi TeroBws 
wooo KaTayap\as aipatos ovK é7tov* 950 
Teyewv 8 Uvndwy émiBas tod ovK adarata’ 
e e 5) S 
Cevgapuevos 6 tmmovs apuatos ovK éweBnv: 
4 
mpncas & ovk €mrpneéa, Kat ovK é€réXeooa TEe\Eoowas, 
} r) 9 Ww ) A 9 » & 
pnoas 0 ovK édpno’, nvvoa 0 ovK awoas. 


934 auporepow A — 935 véor A, Tos O, Loot the rest — 936 so A, xuwpors efxovew 
of O, elxovor(») xwpnys (-c1s) of (rol) the rest — 937-8 are omitted by Z— 939 Aly 
adéuev A, Acyup' adéuer O, Acybp' gdéuew the rest —g42 ouxere Sevdperoe (? Mnemosyne 
viii. 322) A— 944 Geois AO 
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A te of , , “~ ‘ 9 ~ 
AetXous ev EpdovTt duw Kaxa’ Twv TE yap avTOU 955 
, ee \ , » , 
Xnpwoe: mwokAwy, Kal yapts ovdepia. 


Ec \ > > » ~ ? \ 4 A , 75 
t Tt wabwy an’ éuev dyabov péeya pn yapw olvas, 
xenCwy rimerepous avis txoro Somous. 


"Eore pev altos érwov dro Kpnyns peAavudpou, 
nov Tk moe edoKer Kai Kadov Eiuev UVdwp- 960 
vov & Hon TeéAoAwTaL, Vdwo SF avapioyerat tre 
aAns On Konyns wiouat n ToTapou. 


, \ ~ wv ~ 
Mn wor’ érawnons mptv av eons avépa aadnvus, 
ry A 4 a 
dpynv Kai puOuov Kat TpoTov batis av 4. 
> 9 
modo Toa KiBdnrov érixAomov nOos ExovTes 965 
kpumrovo’, évOeuevor Oupsov édnuéprov’ 
a , , 7 4 F e , 
toutwy & éxpaive mavrwy ypovos nos éxacrov. 
4 A 9 ‘ , ‘ wo 9» \ nd 
Kal yap éyw yvwpns troAAov ap’ éxtos EBnvy: 
EpOnv aivnoas mpivy wov Kata tavTa Sanva 
~ > ww a e a 
nOea: vuv & non vnis a0 éxas Stéxw. 970 


, A > » , S 
Tis & dpern zivovr’ émwoinoy abdov édEo Oar; 
~ 4 A > > 
mwo\AaKt TOL Wika Kat Kaxos avop’ dyabov. 


Ouvdets avOpwrwv, ov mowr’ éri yata kahuvn, 
eis +’ “EpeBos xataBy, dwuata Fleprepovns, 


955 Secdovs 8° all but A— 956 xhpwors xredywy Stobaeus — g60 nuey A — 
g61 Ode. MSS.; ‘Aut and Ody have been proposed (see Bergk’s note and Hiller- 
Crusius pp. xxxii and Ixxvii) — 964 dvr’ Exec Stobaeus — 967 eudaive z and 
(? Mnemosyne viii. 322) A. wévrwy ail the Mss, (see V._/. xxix. 254) — 968 éyav O 
— 969 pny 3’ all but A— 970 arexac A — 973 d» wpwr’ ext A, Sv ror’ éxt O, dy 
éwel wore the rest ; dy réry’ éxl Bergk. xadtwee MSS. 
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4 of , #9 ) i” 9 , 

TEpmWETAaAL OUTE AUPNS OVT avANTNPOS aKkoUWY, 975 
af ~ 3 

ovre Atwyvoou dap’ éoaetpopevos. 

~ 3» 9» ”~ , RA / w > » A 
Tait’ écopwy Kpadinv ev Tmeixouat, Oppa Tt’ éXAadhpa 

A 
youvata Kai Kepadnv atpepews mpopepw. 


Mn jot dnp ein yAwoon idos, ddAa Kal Epyw* 
Xepaiv Te arevdou xpnuaci T', aupotepa. 980 
pndé mapa Kpntnpr Aoyourw eunv dpeva Gervais, 
GNN' Epdwy gaivor’, ei Te Suvat, dyabor. 


‘Hucis & év Oarinor pirov xarabwpcba Ovuov, 
wf > ww : ~ wo > »? ry , 
opp ETL TEpTwAns Epy EpaTeva eon. 

? i) e/ 4 / ’ ; ‘ 4 

aifva yap wore vonua TwapéepyeTat ayAaos 7Bn* 985 
ovo immwy pun yityverat wKuTépn, 

aire avaxra épovot Sopvaccov és movov dvdpwy 
AaBpws mrupopopw TEeprropevat Tediw. 


[Tiv’ drorav rivwow: brav Sé Te Oumov aonbys, 
\ ? S ~ , 
pnders avOowrwv yuo oe Bapvvopevov. 990 


“AXXOTE Tot TAT YW avinoeéat, adAoTe 0 Epowy 
xaipnoes’ Suvata & addoTE aGAXos avn. 


Ei Oeins, Axadnue, épnuepov iuvov deidav, 
gz > 9 , ~ ‘\ wv of 
aOrov 8 év péoow mais KaXov avOos Exwv 


976 -opevos (or -apevos) A, -duevos the rest; Sdporv aeipduevos Bergk —977 xpadcyy A, 
xpadin O, xpadly the rest; xpaély Herwerden — 980 -ov A, -e¢ O, -oc the rest — 
g81 xkAyrip: A, xparfipss O, xpyrijpos the rest. @edyo A, répwor (-ov) the rest — 
982 galeor’...d6vacr’ (r erased in both words in A) MSS. — 983 -eoor A, -aioe O — 
985-6 are omitted by A — 987 so A, afr’ avag. O, alre rep (or yap) dvdpa ¢. the 
rest — 989 dray 3’ &r: A, Srav ror Oz —992 xatpnio: Suwaras’ MANO re Saddoo A, 
Xaphoey dévaa: (or Sévaca) ddXoré 7’ Gos the rest — 993 épluepor all but AO. ef 
7’ elnoa xadhy yey épluepor Athenaeus 
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coi 7 €in Kai éuolt coins mépt Snpioavrow, 995 
yvoins x’ Savoy dvwy Kpéowoves ruiovot. 

typos 8 eAwos ev ev aiBépt pwovvxas trrous 
GpTi wapayyeAAo pécoarov nuap exw, 

Seizrvou dy Anyotwev, Orrov twa Buyos advwryor, 
ravroiwy ayabwy yaorpi xapiCouevor. 1000 

xépuBa 8 aivva Oupate Hepa orepavwmara 8 ciow 
evedns padiwats xyepot Aakxawa xopn. 


/ of ’ 9 
“H® dpern, Tod’ aeOAov év dvOpwrocw a&piortov 
KaA\MoTov TE Hépew yiverar avdpi cope, 
A F) A ~ , , / 4 
Evvov & éxOAov TovTo moAni TE TwavTi TE SHuw, 1005 
do7is aunp SiaBas év mopouayowt peévet. 
\ e e 
Evvov & dvOpwros vroOnroua, oppa tis nBns 
‘ wv W \ ~ 
ayAaov avos éxywy Kai dpeciv éoOAa von, 
~ ~ > 5) ~ 
TWY avTOU KTEAVWY Ev Tad xEepEV’ OU yao aynGBay 
A , \ ~ ae , , 
dis méAeTta: moos Oewv ovdé Avots Pavarou 1010 
Oynrois avOpwrowt Kaxov 8 émi ynpas édeyyet 
ovAomevov, Keharys & amrerat adxporarns. 


TA Uy 0 , \ e/ of 
saxap evdainwy TE Kat OABLos, GaTIs azrEtpos 
of - 
aOrwv eis "Aidov dopa peAav xateBn, 
mpw vt éxOpous mrntat kat vrepBivai mep advaykn, 101 
p xp i pBn p avaryKn, 1015 
9 / 4 / > 4 
éferaca Te cidous, OvTw Exovat voor. 


995 Snprodyruw A, dnpnoayruy O, -ow Z, Snpdwor Athenaeus — 996 7’ A, 0’ O— 
997 tHuos AO with Athenaeus, quos the rest — 998 wapayyédos AOz — 999 3h 
Athenaeus, 82 AO, re (or rox) the rest. Arpyor wévos ov (or 87) Athenaeus. aydrya A 
with Athenaeus, -e the rest — 1001 8’ elow A with Athenaeus, djoo the rest — 
1002 padwys Athenaeus — 1006 -w & all but A — 1013 a A, os the rest — 
to1q xaraBy O — 1016 de or re A 
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X A . es > 4 
Autixa pot Kata pev ypowy pee aomeros idpuws, 
“~ > 9» “ af € , 
mToupat & éoopwy avOos oundrtkins 
A ~ , A ? 

TEpTVOY duws Kai KaAov, émet mAEoV wHpeEerev Elva’ 

3 > 9 / , e/ w 

aNX oAdryoypovov yiveTat waomrep ovap 
e/ / ‘ > », / . oof 
nBn Tysneroa, To 5 ovAomevoy Kai apopov 

A ~ ~ e 
auTix’ Uirép Kepadrns ynpas v7repKpéparat. 


wf ~ > “~ e \ A 9 s 4 
Ourote rois éyOpoicw vio Cuyov avxyéeva Oiow 
/ PANY a ~ a , 

dvcdogov, odd ef or TuwAos Ereott Kapn. 


‘?- 
AeAoi Tot KaxoTnTt paTaoTEpoL voov Eici, 
~ 2 9 ~ > \ ; > 4 
tov © adyabwv aici wmpnts tOvrepat. 


‘Pnidin tor mpngis év avOpwros KaxoTnTos, 
rou 8 ayabou yadern, Kupve, wéAe madapn. 


ToApa, Ouué, xaxoiow Suws atAnTa werovOus: 
SeiAwy Tor Kpadin yiverat o€urépn. 

pndé ov y amronxroow én’ Epypaow adyos déEwy 
6xGe, und axyGev, nde idrovus avia, 

pnd éxOpous edppawe. Ocwv 6 eiuapueva Sapa 
oux av pnidiws Ovnros dynp mpoduyot, 

ovr’ av rophupens Katadus és muOuéva Niwvns, 
ov@ Stay avtoy Exn Taprapos rjepoes. 


3 2 A 4 ~ 
"Avipa toi éor’ adyabov yaderwtatov éLararnca, 


e » ? A , / , , 
ws év éuol yvwpun, Kupve, mada Kxexpirat: 


1018 rrovofua: all but A— 1org dgecker AO — 1020 -0s O— 1025 Sesdois all 
but A; »don A, vba O, bor the rest — 1031 7’ AO — 1032 exOee und” exe A, 
ExGer und’ axOec O, Ex Pee nd’ dx Pou the rest — 1033 evppyve A, ExOpnve O. Oéduw A 
— 1038 éuy yrwpy all but A 


1020 


1030 


1035 


1038 
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wv A \ wf 
noea ev kal mpcobev, drap ToAv Awov Hon* 
ef ~ ~ ) > » ‘ / 
ouvexa Tots Setdois ovdeul éoTi yapis. 


“A A @ \ / e/ t 
dpoves avOpwrot Kat vymiot, otTwes oivoy 
\ , of ‘ ? , 

fn jWivove’ aoTpov Kal Kuvos apyxopevov. 


~ A +> ~ \ , ~ 
Acipo ovv avAntnpt’ mapa KAalovrTt yedwvres 
TWivwmeV, KEivou KnOEOL TEPTTOMEVOL. 


ECidwuev’ vdaxn dé roAevs PuAakerot peAnoes 
dorupeAns épatns mwatpisos juerepns. 


A A ww ~ c € 
Nai pa A’, ei tis Twvde Kat éyxexaArvppevos EvdeL, 


e s ~ F @ Y 
nuéTepov Kwmov oeLeTat aprradews. 


~ A , 4 A ? 

Niv pev mivovres TepTwpcba, kada EvyorTes: 
ef > wW > ww ~ ~ ’ 
aooa 0 érar éorat, TavTa Oeoiot meret. 


C 4 Dy 9 \ «<t my A e @ 4 » A 
of 8 éyw oia te radi matnp vro8rcopat avros 
~ ~ i 4 
éxOva* ov & év Ouyw kal ppeot tavta Banrev. 
rd 9 9 4 4 r 9 A ‘4 
pn mor’ érevyouevos mpagtns Kaxov, adda Baden 
on doevi BovrAevoa ow ayabw TE vow’ 
n Pp p ayale 
~ A ¢ , 4 tA 
TWY yap Mawouevwy TeTETat Bujos TE vooOs TE, 
A 9 A A A 
BovAyn 8 eis adyabov Kai vdov éo@Xov aye. 


a A ~ 9 9 \ \ 
"ArAAa Aovyov pev TovTov éavomev, avTap Emot ov 
wv “~ , 
avAe, xat Movowy punodpe? auporepot’ 


1038 ad are inallthe Mss. #d¢ anew A, 7déa per the rest. odvexa O — 1044 acrv- 
gerne A, dorupedts O, & orudedts z, eU orupedis 2; dorupiAys and edoragpiAns 
have been proposed — 1045 row de A, révde O — 1049 cot Se rwor Gre A, od 8 old 
re O, cot dé (or col dé xev) old re the rest. wadi rarnp b. A, radi v. O, radi dlry 
b. the rest — 1050 Bdde (or BdAre) all but A— 1051 Badelys A — 1052 owr A — 


1053 paprayévew udyeras all but A — 1054 »d0s Bergk 


1045 


1050 


1055 
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e \ AN eed # a ~ 
avrTat yap Tad edwKay Eyew Keyapiopeva Swpa 
4 » 
got Kai éuot, meAeuey & adudurepixtioonw. 


, ~ 9 \ > , ec a 
Tysayopa, wodkAwy cpynv adrarepbev cpwvrt 
, 7 ~ 
ywooKev yaderov, kairep éovTt code’ 
‘ ‘ / , of 
ot pev yap KaxoTnTa Kataxpuvaytes Exovet 
, A 9 ’ \ > , / 
wouvTw, Tot & apetnv ovAouErN sreEvin. 


df , ‘ N ¢ , 4 
"Ev & Bn mapa wev Evy Gunde ravvvyov evdev 
~ vf wt 4 
iuepTwV Epywy e& Epov tEeuevor, 
ow ‘ , F) ) ~ 9 / 
ott S€ KwpaCovra per’ avAntijpos deidery. 1065 
s asQ\ of > »9 4 
TouTwY ovdEV..... GAA’ émiTEepTVOTEpOV 
? 7 9 \ , , ~ 4 4 > , 
advopacw noe yuvaiti. Ti por wAOUTOS TE Kal aidws; 


, r A ~ tf A 9 4 
TepTWAN VIKA TavTa ouv euppoovurn. 


“Adpoves avOpwrat kai vymiot, otre Oavovras 


ef of , 
KAalova’, ovd’ HBns avOos adrroNNupEVoy. 1070 
, : / / , FS U4 wo 
TépTreo pot, pire Ouues Tay’ av tives GAA EGoVTAat a2 
w 9 4 A 4 ~ 7 > 
avopes, éyw O€ Oavwy yaia pédaw’ Evopat. b 


/ A > “ua 
Kupve, idous wpos mavras ériotpedpe rrotkidov 780s, 1071 
« e af 
ouuplioywv dpynv oios éxaaros Eu: 
“~ A “~ 9 a 7 9 ) ~ / 9 , 
viv wev TWO Eerrov, ToTE 6 aAAotos méeAEV cpyny. 
~ / ~ 
Kpeiaaov Tor wodin Kai peyadns aperis. 
/ ’ / , l > \ 
Flonypatos amrpnxtrov xaderwrarov éoTt TENEVTHV t075 
~ e 4 ~ 
yvevat, Orws peAAEL TOUTO Oeos TEAETAL* 
1058 éuoe werd’ dud. A, éuol viv dud. O, euol nip (or why xal) dud. the rest — 
1059 Timayap ard\\wy A, Tend yap dwéA\wy the rest — 1063 wapa A, wrapd the rest. 
Evvou}rxe all but AO. wdxvuyor A, xddX\wrov O, xddduoy the rest — 1066 oddér 


GN’ A, ob8é» re GAN Oz, oddév ror GAN the rest; dp’ jv and veor’ have been pro- 
posed — 10704 6 are in all the Mss. dvrriwes O — 1074 xpelocwr O 
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dppyn yap Tétatat, mpo b€ TOU MéANOVTOS Ever Oat 
ov Euvera Ovntois meipat’ dunyavins. 


Ouvdeva tov éxOpdv popnooua éxOdAov éovra, 
olde pev atvyow Sedov éovra didoy. 1080 


Kupve, xver modus de, Sédoixa Se pn TEKN avipa 


e 4 ro e / 4 
UBpotnv, yaderns ryewova aTactos’ 1082 
9 ‘ \ A 4 , e , 
adoTol pev yap Eaor waodpoves, rryeuoves Oe a 
4 A ? ld ~ 
TETpapaTat WONAnV €S KAKOTNTA TECELYV. b 


, ow A , 4 ” A / wv 
Mn w éreow pev oréepye, voov & Exe kai Ppevas @AANas, « 


wv ~ 4 A of 4 4 d 
ec pe ideis Kat wot WioTos EvegTt VvOOS 
f a 
GAa Hira xabapov Oépevos voov, 4 M aroeTwV ¢ 
wv 9 ~ 
ExOarp’, éucpavews veixos detpapevos. f 
e/ ‘ s 9 9 A 9 , 
ovrw xen Tov y' éaOXov émictpevarra vonua 1083 


a ’ , 
éumedov atev Exew és TEAOs avdpi Hirw. 


Anpovat, coi modkAa dépav Bapv: ov yap émiarn 1085 
Tov? epdav, & Ti cor pn KaTabuuov 7. 


Kao-rop xai [loAvdevxes, ot év Aaxedainon din 

vaier’ ém’ Evpwra xadAipow morapue, 
of ‘ , / , > A w 

ei more BovAevoayu didrw Kakov, avros Exouu, 
et d€ Tt Ketvos émoi, Sis Towov avTos Exot. 1090 
1081 réxoc AOz— 1081-2 are omitted by two MsS., 1082 a 5 by the same two and 

athird. 10824 éaor or £6’ olde (V./. xxvii. 452, note on 41) A — 1082 ¢-/ are in 

AO and seven other Mss. 1082 ¢ef' A. In all but A the readings seem to be 

the same here as in 87-90, to wit Az, F we PlAa, dudadlyy. Bekker is wrong in 


saying that AO ‘repeat’ 93-4 after 1082 / (Hermes xv. 525) — 1085 Snuwy afioc 
Se wr. A, Siow 3’ déiot w. the rest. Bapds (or Bapdy) all but A 


H. 4 
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"Apyadéws pro Ouuos Eyer epi ons pirornTos° 
af \ > , af ~ / 
ovre yap éxOaipew odre girciv dSvvapat, 
ywooKwv xaderov pév, STav Hidos dvdpi yévnrat, 
éxOaipew, xaderov & ovx ébéAovra pureiv. 


4 ‘ ~ af > ‘4 \ 4 > ° 
Cxémrreo On viv aAAov" éeuol ye ev ovTIS avdyKn 1095 
Tou’ Epoew Twv por mpocbe yaow Tibero. 


w A , ? , e/ s} 

Hon kat wrepvyecow éraipopat wore werewvov 
9 , f of A : / 
ex Aluwns meyadns, avdpa Kxaxov mpoduywyr, 

Bpoxov aroppyéas' ov & euns pirotntos duaptov 
UOTEPOY nuETEpNY yvwon émippoournv. 1100 


“Ootis aot BovrAevorev éuev wépt, Kai o° ékéAEvorev 
oiyer Oat wooAurovG nuereony dtAinv— 
p lu 
vBpts nat Mayynras drwAece Kai KodAodwva 
.Y , , , 1 of > ? ~ 
kat Cuvoynve mayrws, Kupve, kat bum’ amode. 1104 


Acéa yev dvOpwroot Kaxov péya, treipa S apiorov" bg 
A 9 7 , of 9 ) / 
Woot aretpnto Sogav Exovo’ ayaGot. é 


ets Bacavoy © éAOwy mapatpiBopevos TE MoAIBdw 1105 
A of 9 \ ‘ e/ 4 
xXpucos amedOos éwv Kados aracw eon. 


Oiuor éyw Seiros: kai by KaTayappa pev éxOpois 
tois 6€ Piro movos Sera tabwy yevounv. 


Kupv’, ot wpooP dyaboi viv av Kaxol, oi S€ Kaxol mptv 
vuv dyaboi. Tis Key TavT’ advéyorr’ évopwr, 1110 
Tous adyabous pév atiuoTépous, Kakious bé NayovTas 
Tyns; pumorever & éx Kaxov éoOAcs avyp* 


1093 ywwoxw? A— 1099 Bpbyxor z, Bpbxyor Scaliger — 1104 upp’ awode A, 
Oupas (or duds) ddAct the rest —1104a@6 are in AO and eight other Mss. dyadéy 
all but A— 1107 duo OZ — 1108 pitas 6 révos A 
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a@\AnAous 8 arrarwvres ex’ adAnAowwt yeAwou, 


ovr’ ayabwy pynunv eidotes ovTE KaKwv. 1114 
flora & aunyavinor kvAwsouat dyvumevos Kip° a 
dpxnv yap tevins o’x vmepedpapoper. 5 


td > »f , 9 a > 4 A , 

Xpnpat EXWY TEVINVY [OL Ovelcitoas’ aAXa Ta MEV MOL I1I5 
wv 4 ~ ® , 
éort, Ta © épyacoua Oeotow érevEapevos. 


~ ~ 7 $e , , 
HT\ovrTe, Oewy kadNoTe Kal iwEepoeoraTEe TavTwY, 
A 4 4 4 nv t \ 9 7 
avy got Kat Kakos wy yiveta éxOAos avnp. 


“HBns perpov Eyoun, pirot dé we PotBos ’AmodAAwy 
Anroténs cai Zevs aBavatwy Bacwwevs, 1120 
Spa Sixn Cwoun Kaxwv Exroobey dravTwy 
Ppa otkn Cworu ; 
e , ‘ , 
nBn kai wAovTw Buoy tawopevos. 


Mn ye ckaxwv piuvnoKe* werov0a Tot oia 7 ’Odvaceus, 
bar’ "Aidew peya Sw’ nrvbev éEavadus, 

A 4 4 ~ ? 7 / “~ 

os 6n Kat pynotnpas aveitNeTo vnAver Buped 1125 
InveXorns evgppwv Koupidins dNoyxou, 

ed 4 e , , A Y , 

i pu On® vréeuewe Pirw mapa radi pevovea, 
dppa re yns éweBn Sequareous TE puyous. 


"Euriouat, mevins OvyuopOdpov ov pedcdaivwy, 

oud dvdpwv éyOpwv, of we A€yovot Kaxws: 1130 
GAN nBnv épatny cdAodipomat, H po émirelret, 

kAaiw © adpyadeov ynpas érepyopevov. 


1114.46 are in AO and three other Mss. — 1115 #’ dreldioas MsS. repepor A 
(cf. 499), 7A wévros O — 1121 Sexne A, Blo» the rest — 1123 wéurnode all but A — 
1125 avetNaro A. xadxy all but A— 1126 Exgppow all but A— 1127 # (or 9) per all 
but A. 890° OZ. wpéds all but A—1128 is hopelessly corrupt. SeAadeous A. ye Oz. 
— 1139 éAwlopa O, ef wlouas all but AO. pededalyw all but A and one other Ms. 


4—2 
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a A , ~ , 9 td 
Kupve, mrapovot pidoiwt kaxot KaTaTavoopev apyny, 
~ » 7 A 
Cntwpev & EAxer hapuaka cvopevw. 


"Ermis év advOpwroiot porn Oeos éoOAn Evert, 
a ’ D) 
aor & OvAuprrovd’ éxmpodiovtes EBay: 
aw \ Mi X. 6 / of 3” 9 } mn 
wxero pev Ilioris, peyadn Oeos, wyeto 8 advdpwv 
Cwdpoovrn: Xdpires tT’, w ire, ynv Eds7ov. 
ef ) > f \ 2 9 / , 
Spxoe 8 ovKeTt morol év dvOpwroiot Sixatot, 
ovdé Oeous ovdeis &Cerat dbavarous: 
evoeBéewy S avdpwv yevos EpOira, ovde Oéuuoras 
OUKETL ywwwoKovo’ ovde meV evorePias. 
GN’ bppa tis Cwee kal dpa aos rerioto, 
» ‘ ‘ ) 7 , 
evoeBewv mepi Beovs ’EXsida mpoomeveTw 
> f ‘ ~ \ > \ , 4 
evyerOw dé Geoiot, Kai dyAaa pnpia Kaiwv 
? / / A / , 
Crrié: te mowtn Kai mupatn Ovérw. 
ppatecbw & adixwy dvdpwy osKxodiov AOvyov aiel, 
A ~ 9 Ul aQt 9 , 
ot Oewy abavarwv ovdev dmiCopevor 
aiev én’ dAAoTpios KTEeavors érréxoVoL vonma, 
aioxpa Kaxois Epyos cUuuBoAa Onxapevor. 


Mn wore tov mapeovra pecbels pidov a&AXov épevva 
derov avOpwrwv pnuact reBouevos. 


‘pf ~ ~ r) 7 tA 
Ein poe mAovrovvTt Kaxwy amareple meptuvewy 
/ » r, | 4 / 
Cweiv aBAaBéws, pndev ExovTt Kaxov. 


~ / B 
Ovk Epapat wAovreiy ovd evyouat, dAAad pot ein 
A ~ ’ A 4 
Civ dro Twv dAiywv, mnoev ExovTt Kakov. 


1136 OdAvpwror MSS. — 1141 EpOiro MSS. — 1142 edvoulas Herwerden — 
1143 Swe A, gwor O, Sam or Sey the rest. gs A—1148 pnder all but A— 


1150 é¢@\da Emperius; perhaps xadols 


1135 


1140 


1145 


1150 


It§s 
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om A ~ 
Hdovros nat codin Ovnrois duaywraroy aici* 
of A \ S 
ovre yap av mAovTou Oupov UmepKopecats, 
e@ ) ee , € ‘4 9 9 / 
ws 0 a’tws codpiny 6 copwratos ovK adrogevyet, 


GAN’ épatra, Ouuov & ov Suvarar terErat. 1160 
3 , e ~ wv ? 4 A av > 7 
G) véot, ot voy avdpes.. . €uol ye mev obTIS avayKn a 
tavl epdew> twv por moocbe yapw Tidero. b 
Ouvdeva @ ; On vy a 
eva Unoavpov KaTaUnoely Tratoivy apelvov* 1161 
airovow & ayabois dvipact, Kupve, didov. 1162 


A ‘ / , ) 
ovdets yap mavT éoti mavoXPios* aAN’ o pev xOAos a 
~ ws 4 , r) > /#/ e ~ 
TOAMG ExwY TO Kakov, KoUK éidnAov Gpuws’ 
} A S wv 9 bd @ = s *# w a 
€tXos our ayaloiow emioratTat OVTE KaKkotot 


€ 
Guuoyv opws pioyew. abavarwyv tre domes d 
~ ~ 4 F 9 ) 2 - 
mavToia Oynrotow émépyovt’> aAN’ émvroAuay ¢ 
‘) ~ » 5) , @ a 4 
xen Swap alavarwrv, cia didovow, Exe. f 


"OpOarpot kai yAwooa kai ovaTa Kail voos dvépwy 1163 


? 4 4 > ~ , 
év peocow ornbéwv év ouverois duerat. 1164 
~ , , f wv . f aA 4 e ~ 
Tototbros Tot avnp éotw didos, os Tov ETaipov a 
A ff 
yuwooKkwy dpynv Kat Bapuy dvra pepe b 
? A , A bY , ma >» 9 4 @ ~ 
ayTt kaoiyyntTov. av 0€ mol, Dire, TouT Eve Cupw ¢ 
paleo, Kai more pov pynoent éfoTicw. d 


1187-8 are in no MS.: they were inserted here by Turnebus from Stobaeus, 
who quotes 1157-60 as OedynSos — 116046 are in AO and nine other Mss., 
with no gap after d»dpes.  rod6’ all but A and (V._/. xxviii. 447) O — 1161 racoly 
xarabiocery A — 1162 a-f are in AO and apparently all the other Mss. 
11625 Spws O. 11626 éwépxeras O— 1164 evftveros Stobaeus — 1164 a-d are in 
AO and seven other mss. 1164a@ O omits ro. 1164¢ rodr’ AO according to 
Bekker, rafr’ according to Ziegler (compare N._/. xxvii. 452, note on 99g) 
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w ’ ¢€ ~ 9 A , i € ~ 
Otrw' dpoiov éuot Svvaya SiCypevos evpetv 
‘ ~ e 
mioToOv ETalpov, STw pH Tis Eveatt Sodos* 
és Bacavoy © é\Mwy mapatpiBouevos Te poAiBdw 


ey ®% Sy 4 


xpuads, vrepTepins auuw Everre AOyos. 


Tots dyabois cupmorye, Kaxotor Se un oP Guapte, 1165 
F >» WN e ~ 4 , > » ds 3 , 
eur’ av ddoU oTéAAN Tépuat’ én’ éurropiny. 
Tov dyabwv éoOAn pev aroxpiois éoOAa € épya’ 
~ A ~ wf A , a 
Twv 6€ Kaxav aveuor Seika épovow Emn. 


9 , A , v 4 ny 9 ‘ 
Ex KayeTatpins Kaka yivera. ev O€ Kai avTos 
4 9 4 ‘ of 9 , 
yvwon, émet meyadous ndtres aOavarous. 1170 


/ s ~ ~ L 
Fvwunv, Kupve, Oeot Ovnroior didovaew aporov: 
4 
avOpwros yvwun Teipata mavTos EXE. 
"A , e/ / of 4 T \ 4 
wW paxap, doris On puv Exet peciv’ n ToAV Kpeioowr 
UBptos ovAopevns AEvyadeou TE KOpov' 
éort xaxov d€ Bporoiat Kopos Tawy obTL KaKtov’ 1175 
~ 4 4 
waca yap ék Tourwy, Kupve, méXet KakoTns. 


wo > of ? me 9 ‘ \ , 
Ei x’ eins Epywv atoypwy amabns Kai aepyos, 
, ~ ~ 
Kupve, peyiorny Kev teipay éxots dperis. 1178 


~ ~ di Fz 4 
ToApav xpn yaderoiow év addyeow nrop éxovTa, = 4 
‘ A ~ 9 ~ A 9 , 
mpos 6¢ Oewy aiteiy &kAvow aOavaTwv. 5 


Kupve, Oeovs aidov kai Seidii- TovTo yap avdpa 1179 
w ‘4 ed a, 4 ? ~ 
eipyer un® Epdew pnte NEvyew aceB7. ees 


1164¢-A are in AO only. 1164g7' A. 1164 4 wbos O — 1166 d80ueredent A, 
d308 redéas O, 6500 redAéy the rest. répuard r’ éuwoplys all but A — 1169 xaxérepins 
A, xaxeraipelys the rest — 1172 dy@pdwov all but AO. ‘yrwun MSS. — 1173 @ all 
but O. 38 muy A, 8” fuiy Oz — 1175 Bporots Erepow rOvd’ Sitzler, alii alia — 
117846 are in AO only. é’ ddyeow rap O. apdbs re Gedy J O 
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/ , € ~ 
dnuodayov Sé Tupavwov, Sus éOéAEs, KaTaKNivat 
v ~ 
ov veueots moos Oewy yiverar ovdepia. 


Ouvdeva, Kupy’, avyat dacowuBporov reAioro 


wv 8 > » ~ » z ‘ ~ : 
avop éPopwo, w Kn MwWUOS EmKpEeUaTal. 1184 
~ / ~ € 
dotwv © ov Svvapat yvwvat voov, Sv Tw’ éxyovow' a2 
ww A TF e/ € , # ~ 
OUTE yap EV Epdwy avdavw ovTE KaKws. b 


~ 9 a \ ~ 4 
Nous dyabov kat yAwooa Ta 8 év mavpoiot wéduxev 1185 
, A , 
dvépacw, ot TovTwy audorépwy Tapiat. 


Oris drowa dios Oavarov guyot, ovdé Bapeiav 
dvatuxinv, ei un poip’ émri Tépua Bardot: 

oud’ av Svadpocuvas, bTe 8n Oeds aAyea mréurre, 
Oyvnros dvnp Swpos BovAdwevos mpopurot. 1190 


> wv ~ ? ? ~ 
Ovk Epapar crAouw Bacirniw éyxatraxeioOat 
4 > / / ~ / 9 ) / 
teOvews, @AAa Ti por Cwvre yevort’ ayabov. 
domahabo: d€ Tarnow opotov orpwpa Bavortt* 
\ , vv A , nN , 
To EvAov n oKAnpov yiverar n Madakov. 


/ ‘ > / 9 / » \ > A 
Myvi Oeovs értopxos éropuvvht> ov yap davexrov 1195 
adOavarous Kpuyat ypeios dpedopuevov. 


"OpvBos pwunv, Modvraidy, df Bowon 
w » e/ a af > > - 
nkovo’, nTe Bporots ayyedos nA& aporo 


1183-6 are given in a wrong order by Bekker and other editors: see Bergk’s 
note and Hermes xv. 525 — 118446 are in AO only — 1185 dyadds all but A. 
rair’ O and one other Ms., rd 7’ the rest — 1189 weuwm or reuwy. (N./. xxvii. 
454) A; wéuwos Bergk — 1190 .ovdduevos (8 erased) A, Botdopar O. wpoptym A, 
-eiy the rest — 1193 OZ omit 8¢— 1195 pire all but A. emcopxos A, ér¥ Spxor O, 
éxlopxov the rest. dyvordw Emperius — 1198 dpérpov all but A 
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e f t 4 a > , , 
woaiov’ Kai wor kpadinv ératake pédawvay, 
e/ ~ ® , 
OTT pot evavOets AOL ExoveLW aypous, 1200 
) ¢ f A ef wv 
ovdd pot nuiovor Kudov EAkovew apotpor, 
THS GUNS pynoTHS elveKa vauTiAins. 


a “~ / 
Ouvx ety’, ovS Um’ éuov KexAnoeTat ovd éri TuuBw 
‘ ~ ? 

oipwyOeis Vo ynv Eiot TUpavvos avnp. 

2 a\ ? ~ 9 ~ s w 9 > ~ 
ovd av éxelvos euov TeOynoTos oT’ duwro 1205 

wW 4 4 4 , 
obre cata Bredapwy Bepua Baro. Saxpva. 


wv / P) / wv ~ 
Otre oe xwpaCew arrepvKouey ovre Kadoupev’ 

9 / / \ / T >» WN 7 * 

apyaNeos Tapewv, kat pidos evT av arns. 


a A , , r) 
Aidwy pev yévos eii, modu 8 evreixyea OnBnv 
on ~ A 
OiKw, TaTpwas Yyhs aTEpUKOMEVOS. 1210 


Mi pw adedws raifovea pidous Sewale Toxnas, 
ww A A ‘ / - wW 
Apyupt. oot pev yap Sovdtov rap ere’ 

jmiv © aAAa@ pev €or, yuvat, kaka WOAN’, érel ex Yyins 
pevyouev, apyaden 8 ovk Et dovAocvvn, 

ov’ ras mepvact’ mods ye pev eoTe Kal piv 1215 
carn, Anbaiw KxexAysevn srediw. 


M 4 4 4 4 , 
n Tore Tap KAatovra KabeCouevor yeAarwpey, 
Tots avrwy ayabois, Kupy’, émitepTropevot. 


1201 lox: A. xipwr’...dpérpov all but AO — 1202 dAAns MSS. — 1203 Kixdy}- 
cera: OZ — 1204 éxi all but A— 1205 reOvecéros AO — 1206 8. 0. Bddo Passow 
— 1207 dwepixopat...xadofuax all but A— 1208 dpwadéos Bergk. ‘yap éw» MSS. — 
1209 ebruxéa OUByy O— 1311 &é&vafe O— 1212 od) AO — 1218 off’ Mss. 82 all 
but A — 1216 N@alw O — 1217 xdalovra A, -ovr: O, -over the rest 
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"ExOpov ev yaderov kai dvopern éfaratncat, 
Kupve: idrov 6€ dirw padov éfararay. 1220 


flodrAa Hepe eiwHe Aoyos Ovnroiat Booroicr 
Tratopata, THs yvwuns, Kipve, tapaccopuerns. 


Oudev, Kupy’, cpyns ddiKwrepov, 4 Tov éxovTa 
mnpaive, Ouyuw Sera yapiCopuern. 


Oudév, Kupy’, ayabys yAuKeowrepov éote syuvatkos® 1225 
MapTus éyw, av 3 éuoli yiyvou dAnOoourns. 1226 


wn yap me KexAnxe Oadaoowos oikade vexpos, 1229 
teOvnxus Com POeyyouevos oromatt. 1230 


At 1220 all the mss. but A come to anend. 1221-30 are in no MS.: they are 
quoted from Theognis by Stobaeus (1221-6) and Athenaeus (1229-30). In 1226 
the mss. of Stobaeus have 8¢ jos or 8¢ wou. After 1226 most editors insert (1227-8) 
the words ’AAn@eln 5¢ rapéorw col xal enol, rdvrwy xphpya Sixacsrarov from Stobaeus: 
but Stobaeus gives as lemma Mevd»dpov Navvois, a mistake (as Passow saw) for 
Mipsréppov Navvois. 


EAETEIWN B 


Cyetre “Epws, Mavia o” ériOnvncavto AaBovoa: 
éx oéOev wreTo wev “IAiov dxpomoXss, 

wreto 8 Aiveténs Onoevs peyas, wAero 8 Aias 
éoOros 'Otitadns onow eéracbadias. 


"@) rai, & fuev, OaMa evas* OU qrewOn 
Wat, akovgoyv €uev, Oapacas Hpevas’ ov Tot ametOn 1235 
~ om ~ ~ 9 ” 

puOov épw tH oH Kapdin ovd ayapw’ | 
9 s | ~ t ~ Ww w 2 o 
dd\Aa TANA vow auudeiy Eros* ov ToL dvayKn 

Tov epdev, & Ti wot wn KaTadumov A g 

p ’ ead | MB 1}. 123 


f e 
Mn wore Tov mapeovra pebe’s pidov aAXov épevva = a 
~ «7 
Sarwv dvOpwrwv pnuact meBouevos: b | 
, > 2 A ‘ ~ , , 
mwo\Aakt To. Tap uot Kata wou AEEovot aTaia, 1239 
Kat jTapa got kat’ éuovs tTwv dé ou un Eve. 1240 


Xatonoes TH apooGe Taporyouery grrorntt, 
THs d€ wapepxouerns ovKéT’ Eon Tapins. 


\ \ F > » 
_ Anv 8y wai pidror wuev Era’ ardAowww Opirer, 
_ of by / , > 9 
nOos Exwv SoAtov, mioreos advTiTuTOV. 
of e/ ~ ~ 
Ov 700’ idwp Kat rip cumpi~erar, ovdE ro0G" pets 1245 
moro én dhAnAros Kal iro érooueba. 
wv » A @ “~ 
Ppovricov ExGos euov Kai vrrépBacw, toh Sé Supe 
ws o” éf duapTwAH Ticoua ws duvapat. 


The second book is in A only, with the title eXeyecws B — 1237 cumceiy 
Lachmann — 1240 évylee Buttmann 
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~ N 4 Ww v4 2 A - ] , 
lat, ov pev avtws imros, émet xpiOwv éxopeo Ons, 

9 A ’ e 

av@is éri oraQuous nrubes ruetépous, 1250 
e 7 , ~ 2 \ ~ of A 
nvioyov Tre wow ayalov AEwva TE Kadov 

‘4 
kpnunv te \buypnvy adAoea TE oKlEpa. 


a @ ~ 
OABuos, w matdés Te Piror kat pwvuyes tmzot 


/ 


Onpevrat Te KUVES Kal Eevor aANAobaTrol. 


ed . ~ ~ , e/ 
Oars pn maidas te Pirel Kal pwvvyas imzous 1255 
.Y , wv , e . Y 9 9 tf 
Kat kuvas, ovmoTe ot Ouuos év evpoouvn. 


i a ‘a 
G) mai, xwduvvoict ToAuTAayKTOIoLY Gpmotos 
3 ~ a ~ 
épyny, GAXNoTE Tols, A@ANOTE ToOITL piretv— 
~ A 3 9 , 
w Tai, Thy popdny pev Edus Kados, GAN’ Emixertat 
A 3 ? ~ Xn f P 1260 
KapTEpos ayvwuwy on Keparn oTepavos 
3 , A af ? 4 > \ ea 
ixtivov yap exes ayxioTpopou év hpectv nOos, 
w” 9 , es , 
adAwv avOowrwv pnuace meBopevos. 
a a ed PF e i 
GQ) wai, os ev EpdovTe Kaxny admédwxas auorBnv, 
~ > a A , 
ovdé Tis avr’ dyabwv éoti yapis Tapa ool, 
S ‘ wv 
oudev Tw mm wynoass éyw dé we moAdAaks On 1265 
FP el > ~ r) - aw 
ev Epdwy aidous ovdeuins ETVYOV. 
~ \ @ ~ 4 4 yf A e/ 
[ats re Kat amos Guotov Eye voov’ ovTE yap imos 
, 
yvioxov KAatet Keluevoy év Kovin, 
ef # ~ 4 
ad\Aa@ Tov vaTeEpov avopa hepa KpiOaior KopeoOets: 
e 9 e \ ~ A , o~ 
ws 8 avTws Kai mais tov mapeovra gurel. 1270 


. a _# >? s Pe 2 , 
GQ) wat, papyoourns dio peu voov wrecas éoOdoy, 
9 4 A / e / 9 , 
aioyuvn 6€ pido nuerepois éyévou’ 
duue & dveyvEas puxpov xpovove éx dé Qved\rAwv 
nka 7° évwppicOny vuxros é7reryomevos. — 
1257 lerivocos and xtAAobpo: have been proposed — 1258 plrny, pidros, pire? 


have been proposed —1271 yapyoourns MS. awd ney Bekker — 1273 Oe\AGr — 
1274 éreyouévns has been proposed 
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‘Wpaios nat "Epws ériréAdeTal, jvixa mEep yA 1275 
avOecw eiapwois Padre aeFouern: 
thos “Epws mpoAurwv Kurpov, mepixad€a vnorov, 


‘J , > » / lg U4 ‘ ~ 
eto én avOpwirovs orépua pepwv Kata yns. = 1278 
ef , ~ 
Ooris cot Bovrevoey euev wept, Kai o” éxéNevoey =a 
a / ) , 
oixeo Oar mporrrov6’ nuerepny piriinv— b 
A > a > 
veBpov vreE éEAXa*oro AéEwv ws AAKE TreETrOOWSs ¢ 
\ € wf 
wooo! KkaTamapyas aipatos ovK Emov. d 
ps -~ e a » 
Oux é8é\w oe Kxaxws Epdew, ovd ef poe apewvov 1279 
A “~ ® e 7 of > A ~ 
apos Oewy aBavatwy EooeTat, w Kade Tat’ 1280 


a ~ ~ , 
ov yap auaptwAraiow émi opKpaior kabnpuat, 
~ tY ~ 4 9 4 PANY) 9Q7 
Twv d€ KaNwy Taidwy ov Tiots ovd aoikwy. 


~ » » st 
"W@W mai, pn pw adixer—ETt wot Katrabupuos elvat 
, 9 , ~ A 9 ee 
BovAouar—evppoovvy TovTO guvels dyabn 
aD 9 
ov yap Toi pe SoAw mapeAevoeat ovd amatnoets* 1285 
viknoas yap Exes TO WAE€OV EFoTCw. 
, / > » ‘ 4 6 4 e/ / 
a\Aa o eyw TewWoW evyovTa Me, ws ToTE Pact 
‘laviov Kovpnv, mrapGévoy "laciny, 
, *- 9 , ~ 
wpainv mep éovcav, avawouerny yauov dvdpwr 
, 4 av > 9 , / 
gevyew* Cwoayern 8 Epy’ atederra TENE, 1290 
matpos vordirbeioa Souwv, EavOn ’Aradavrn: 
wyeTto & UvnAas és Kopupas dpéwr, 
evyouo’ imepoevTa yapov, xpvans ’Adpodirns 
S , af \ fy» ? / 
dwoa’ rédos 8 Eyyw Kal wad’ avawvouern. 


> ~ , ”~ 9 Ww \ >» ?# 
G) mat, pn pe xaxoiow év adyeot Oupov dptvas, 1295 
pndé we on irotns Swpata lMepredouns 


1278¢ uretadoteo — 1282 ovro o erouvr’ adixwy — 1285 ob...d6\ux was added in 
the margin of the ms. by a later hand — 1295 dplyys Bekker 


™~, 


iy 
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oiyntat mpopepoveas Oewv & érromiGeo mn 
a, 
Ba~w 7 advOpwrwv, nria vworapevos. 


~ e 4 
"@) rai, péxpe Tivos we moopev~et; ws oe SiwKwy 
, 2 r 4 s , ~ 
Sin’. ddAAa@ Tt mor Tépma yEevorro KixElv 1300 
~ ~ A 
ons dpyns. ov dé papyov Exwy Kai dynvopa Oupov 
> 
gevyes, ixtivov oxétALov 100s Exwy. 
4 
GAN’ érripewov, euoi Se Sidov yapw. ovKxete Snpov 
cf “~ ~ > , 
efas Kumpoyevous Swoov tooredavou. 


~ / 4 , 4 of 
Ouuw yvous, Ort madeias woNvnpatrouv avOos 1305 
WKUTEpoy oTadiov, TOUTO ouVEls yaNacoOV 
~ , A A , Ww / 
Seouov, un moTre kal ov Binoeat, 6Bpme Taidwy, 
Kumpoyevous 8 épywy dytiaces yaderov, 
e/ \ ~ te | | ~ / 
womep éyw viv wd éri coi. au S€ Tavita pvdazat, 
, a ~ ~ 
unoé ae vuknon waid’ ddan KaKoTns. 1310 
Ww LA 9 ~ ~ 
Oux EAabes KAéyras, W Tai* Kal yap oe Swupat. 
, = ~ w rQA , 
ToUTOS, oiorEep viv apOuos noe iros 
of A ~ ’ 
émdev, éunv 6€ peOnxas atiuntov piioTtnTa— 
9 4 .' , > S 4 , 
ov pev by TovTas 7 noba idros mporepov, 
> ] A 4 ~ 
avn éyw éx wavtwyv o° édoxovy OncecOa éraipov 1315 
~ wf Wf 
miatov’ Kai 6n viv adAov éExeaGa didrov. 
> ) e A F ef ~ i) \ /, e / 
GAN 6 mev ev Epdwy Keita’ oe O€ pnTis aTavTwY 


dvOpwirwv éropwyv madodireiv ébeAor. 1318 


"Gh pow éyw Seiros: Kai on xatadyapua pev éxOpois =a 


~ \ 4 | 4 
Totot ido de movos Seva madwy yevounv. b 
a ~ ~ A / c 
GQ) mai, éwet to Swxe Gea yapw ipmepoeooav 1319 
f ‘ ? 2 A / , 
Kumpis, wov & eidos raioi véowt péAet, 1320 


1301 ongovryn — 1302 pevyors — 1309 old’ MS.; of3’ Bergk — 1310 wadatén — 
1311 Siwpas — 1312 PlAas — 1314 ov mw 6. r. 7’ —1315 ofoerOar — 1316 exourba — 
1317 xeype— 1318 wasda pireew — 1318 a wlyot — 1320 watcweolct MS., rao véowet 
Bekker 
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TwVve émaKxovoov éruv Kai éunv yapw évOeo Oupw, 
‘ Wf e ‘ d ’ ‘ / 
yvous Epos ws yadetrov yivetar avdpi pepe. 


Kurpoyém, wavoov me rovev, oxédacov Sé pepipvas 
OuuoBdpous, orpéyvov 8 avbis és evpoouvas, 

uepunpas © diromave kaxas, Sos 8 evppon Ou 1325 
perp’ nBns TerAécavT’ Epypata owhpoovvns. 


i ~ e/ aN id , / of / 
G) wai, Ews av Exns Elav yevuv, ovTOTE Taivwy 
3 5 4 , ~ 
mavcouat, ovd et pot popomov dort Oaveiv: 
, , > wv / ? , , > > ‘ ie, 
coi Te StOovT’ Ett KaXov, Emot T’ oUK ataxpov EpwvTt 
~ A 
airely, adAAa yovewy Nlomouar rmEeTEpwr, 1330 
16 / > fs ~ PYT,} A , of A \ 
aided pt’, © Tai......d00Us yap, ef TOTE Kai ou 
e/ ~ ~ > , 
é£eas Kumpoyevovs Swpov torrepavouv 
A wv ? , 
xeniCwv, Kat ém’ adXdov €Aevoeai. GAAa oe Saiuwr 
~ ~ ~ ‘4 
Soin Tov avtwy avrituyeiv érewy. 


"OABios Satis épwv yuuvalera, oikade 5 EAPwY — 1335 
evdes ouv Kah@ madi mavnmeptos. 


> ¢% 39 a , / > ] , 2 » ¢ 
Ouxer’ épw maidos, yaderds 8 ameXaxtic’ avias, 
poxGous tr’ dpyaNneous adopuevos éFépvyoy, 
\ ? 
éxAéAvpat S€ roGou mpos évaerepavov KuGepeins: 
\ s ~ / Nd > » / \ 9 ~ 
gol,0, wW Wai, xapis or’ ovdeuta mpos guov. 1340 


~ A ~ e 
Atat, maidds épw airadoypoos, bs pe Pidrowor 
mage mar’ éxdaiver, kovK éOéXovTos éepmou. 
TAnToMat ov KpUY~as dexovoia mod\Aa Biaa* 
ov yap én’ aixerXiw madi Sapets épavny. 
1325 evdpdcvy — 1327 Nay — 1329 S:d007 Hermann — 1331 no gap in the 


Ms.; xadé and riwde have been proposed — 1332 tes Couat — 1335 the MS. 
omits 3°— 1336 evdew — 1341 alal— 1343 aexover 
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ss / 
fladogireiv S€ Te Teprvov, érei wrote Kai Tavupndovs 1345 


npato xat Kpovidns, aBavatwy Bacireus, 

¢ , > » of > 7 , of 

dptatas & és “Odvusrov avnyaye, xat puv EOnke 
Saiuova, maideins avOos EyovtT’ épatov. 

e/ A , / 4 ) ‘ 

ovTw pn Oavuale, Ciuwridn, obvexa Kayo 
éfedaunv Kadov maidos Epwt Sapeis. 


"W mai, un Kwpuale, yépovTs Sé seibeo avdpi. 
w / , > ry , 
ov Tot KwuaCew suudopov avépt vew. 


‘ A / ? A c / ) ’ / 

Ilicpos Kat yAuK’s éort Kat dpraXéos Kai arnvys, 

w , Vf / / 

Oppa Tedeos én, Kupve, veoww Epws. 
F | | , Q , v\ . 4 
nv pev yap Tedé€on, yAvKU yivetae nv Oe SwKwv 

, v ~ , 
Mi TéNEON, TavTwY TOVT avNnpoTaTov. 


a 4 ‘4 » A A 9 , ~ 

Aiet TawopiAnaty én Cuyov avyent wera 
duauopov, adpyadéov pryjua giro€evins’ 

xen yap Tot wept aida Trovoupevoy cis diAoTHTA 
women KAnUaTivw xElpa Tupt TpoTayev. 


~ / ! 7; * , e / 
ae TETPN TPOTEKUVPT As EUNS NO rare> AMAPTWY, 
~ 4 ~ 4 9 
W Tat, Kal wampov ‘reicpatos avrehaBov. 


Ovéapa o° ovS amewy SnAnoopat, ovdé me Treicet 
> A ) , ef , ~ 
ovdeis avOpwrwv wore me pn oe Gireiv. 


"@ aaidwy KadrNoTe Kal imepoéoratre travTwv, 
o7n0 avtov Kat pou mavp’ éraxovcov én. 
maios Tot xapis éoti, yuvai Sé motos éraipos 

ovdeis, GAA’ aiel Tov mwapedvTa ire. 


1348 8° ert — 1354 Tedeoo eft — 1363 ovdapacoud 


1350 


1355 


1360 


1365 
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\ 9 
maidos Epws KaAdos pev Eye, xadros 8 arobécba’ 
\ ) e / e 7 av / 
modAov © evperOat pnTepov n TerAErat. 1370 
V4 x. 9 ? ~ 4 / / > 93 / 
pupia 8 é€£€ avtov Kkpéuatat Kaxa, pupia & éoOAa: 
? > WwW 7 , wv , 
a\XN €v TOL TavTH Kat Tis EveoTt KXapts. 


? 4 4 > 4 , 9 ? € A ~ 
Ovdaua mw karéuewas éunv yapw, addX’ Vro wacay 
4 
aiel omrovoainvy Epyeat aeyyeNinv. 


f e/ 4 on : 
"OABios Baris mados épdv ovK olde Oararcar, 1375 
ra / e > / A > ~ , 
ovdé of év mrovTw wE émwovoa mere. 


N A , ~ € ~ 
Kados éwy kakotntt didwy deroiow dutreis 
) , q 4 ~ 9 r) \ yf of. 
avopaot, Kat dia TovT’ atoypov dvedos Exes, 
9? ~e 9 a ,) ed ~ ~ / e \ 
w mai’ éyw 8 dexwy THs ons PiroTNTOS auapTwy 
>» 7+ > 7? «< > 9» , wv 
wynunv épidwy oia tr’ éAevOepos av. 1380 


af 4 > 27 ~ A ~ ef 
Av@pwirot o”° édoxovv ypvons mapa dwpov éxovTa 
é\Gciv Kumporyevois...... 


+++ Kumpoyevois dwpov toarepavou 
/ ’ M4 Ww , wv 
yivera avOpwroiow Exew yarerwtatov axGos, 
3 a s | Cat o 9 ~ 
av pn Kumpoyerns 60 Avow éx yaderor. 1385 


 Kumporyevés KuOépea SorNomAoxe, wot Ti mEptooov 
Zevs Tode Tinoas Swpov Edwxev Exe ; 

Sauvas & dvOpwrwv muxwas ppevas, ovde Tis éorw 
e/ of ‘ A e/ ~ 
ovTws ibOtuos Kat codes ware hvyeiv. 


1372 Tauvrn — 1377 pinoy MS.; PpevGv and xaxéryra giddy have been proposed 
— 1380 épdwy — 1381 avOpwros 3. — 1382-3 the MS. has é. «. 3. /, without break 
— 1386 xt@epa MS. gol ri MS. according to Ziegler; vulgo gol 7, with a colon 
after Exe — 1388 dapuvas 3 the MQ Sduvaca: Bergk. 





CHAPTER I. 
THEOGNIS IN GREEK LITERATURE. 


THE name of Theognis does not play a large part in 
Greek literature, and the passages from which anything 
about him can be gathered are neither many in number nor 
precise in language; but it is on these passages that the 
modern criticism of Theognis for the most part depends, and 
with these an examination of modern criticism must begin. 


PLATO, Meno, pp. 95 C—96 A. 


SQOKPATHS. olcOa Sé dre ov povov coi Te Kai Tos GANOLS 
ToiS TroNLTLKOts TOUTO SoKxet ToTE pév Elva SidaKxTor, ToTE & ov, 
GANA Kal Béoryviv tov trointHy oloO Sti TavTa Tatra réyeL; 

MENON. ep qroious érrecw; 

ZOKPATHS. év rots ereyelous, od Néyes 

Kai Tapa Totow qive cal écOe, Kai pera Toiow 
ie, kat avdave Trois, dv peyadn Svvapes. 
écOiav pév yap am’ écOrd Siddéea' ny Sé€ Kaxoiow 
cupployns', amoNels Kal Tov eovTa voor. 
ola P Ste ev TovTOLs pev > SidaKTov ovans THS apEeTHs Neyer ; 
MENON. d¢aiverai ye. 
TOKPATHS. ev arrows 8é ye ordyov petaBas, 


ei & Hv mountov, dnoi, cat EvOetov avdpi vonpa, 


1 The manuscripts have ovppsyys. 
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Neyer Tws OTL | 
moAXdous ay pucbovs Kai peyadous edhepov 
of Suvapuevoe Todro Troveiy, Kat 
ov wot av é& aya0ov tatpos éyevto' Kaxds, 
meOopevos pvO0orct caoppoow. adda Siddoxwv 
ov Tote Toimoes Tov xaxov avdp ayabov. 
’ a é > A ee) 7 ‘ A > A 9 Ld / 
EVVOELS OTL AUTOS AUT@ Tay TEPL TOY AUTOY TavayTia EYE; 


MENON. ¢aiveras. 


On this passage so much has been based that Plato’s 
words must be examined with care. 

The question év mroiow éreow; and its answer év trois 
éXeyeiots have presented the first difficulty. Three uses of 
qoios are to be distinguished in Plato. The first is the 
ordinary meaning, “of what kind?” Secondly, qofos or 6 
motos asks for an explanation of a term whose meaning has . 
escaped the speaker; it stands in clear connexion and in 
grammatical agreement with some preceding word*. Thirdly, 
motos expresses ridicule of something said by the previous 
speaker, catching it up and rejecting it with scorn’. Neither 
to the second nor to the third class does our passage bear 
any resemblance, for here Meno joins vroios with a noun 
which Socrates has not used and of which he has given no 
hint. Nothing in Meno’s words conveys ridicule, or a doubt 
whether Socrates can produce such a contradiction as he 
promises‘. rotors must therefore have its simple and natural 


} The manuscripts have éyévero. 

2 Politicus 180 B: AEN....woddGy 52 érépuy cvyyerdv dwepeploOn. NE. TOKP. 
tolwy, elwé, ovyyevav; BEN. otx Eomov roils NexGeiow, ws palvn. Philebus 34 B, 
Sophist 250 A, etc. 

3 Euthydemus 290 E: TQ. add’ dpa, 3 mpds Ards, wh 6 Kriourmos jv 6 
tabr’ elrdy, éyw 82 ob péuynua; KP. motos Krijovrros; ‘‘Ctesippus forsooth!” 
Charmides 174 B, Euthydemus 304 8, Gorgias 490 D, etc. Fritzsche, in his 
notes on Meno 95 c and Rivals 132 B, fails to observe that when zoios “ interrogat 
cum dubitatione et cum irrisione” it is in grammatical connexion with the word 
which causes the doubt or scorn, even where that word is not actually repeated 
in the question. . 

4 Karl Miiller, de scriptis Theognideis, p. 42: ‘‘Nam qui possumus adduci 
ut credamus, cum Meno quaereret év wolos &reoww, Socratem intellexisse: in 
quibus carminibus? Cur non id quod proprie ea verba significant: in gualibus 
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meaning: “in what kind of verses?”! Socrates gives an 
equally simple and natural answer: “in his elegiacs.” The 
only inference which this question and answer warrant is 
that Meno and Socrates, as Plato represents them, were 
acquainted with poems of Theognis not written in the elegiac 
metre. These poems have vanished, it is true, and left no 
trace behind them’. But another poem also has left no trace 
but a brief mention in Suidas, namely the “elegy on the 
- Syracusans who were saved in the siege.” This too stood 
apart from the gnomic elegiacs; and if the gnomic poetry 
remains while this has vanished, other poems may have 
shared its fate. That hexameters could be used for gnomic 
purposes in the time of Theognis we see from the fragments 
of Phocylides, with whom Theognis is often linked‘. 

Of the two passages which Socrates quotes the first is 
lines 33—6 of our text, the second is from lines 434—8. 
This interval of four hundred lines was thought by nearly 
all who wrote on Theognis during the nineteenth century to 


versibus h.e. qualia sunt ista carmina quae dicis, vel in quibus Theognidem istud 

contendere dicis? Ad quod bene Socrates: Quid tu istud quaeris? nempe in 

elegiacis suis versibus. Voce autem et vultu facile potuit Socrates ignorantiam . 
hominis reprehendere, ut etiam hoc dixerit : ecqua alia nosti carmina? Praeclare 

enim mihi videntur inter se convenire et quod Meno interrogat : év wolos; h.e. 

in qualibus poematis ?—non igitur eorum inscriptionem, sed numeros quaerens—- 

et quod Socrates voce éAeyeia utitur, quae vulgo ad numeros spectat.” Miiller 

understands wolos aright, but he reads into Plato’s words an impossible by-play 

of tone and look. Greek, with its store of particles, was rich in means of 
expressing such surprise as Miiller would have Socrates feel at Meno’s question ; 

and these means Plato was least of all likely to forget. 

1 For éros meaning ‘verse’ in general, not ‘ hexameter’ in particular, compare 
Plato, Laws vii, p. 810 E, éwav étapérpwr xal rpiyérpwr, where éfapérpwy and 
rpérpwy are clearly adjectives; Aristophanes, Knights 39, Frogs 862, 956, 1161; 
Theognis 20, 22; etc. See Francke’s Callinus, pp. 85 ff. 

2 Buttmann ad /oc.: ‘“‘apparet hinc Theognidem alia quoque poemata heroico, 
ut videtur, metro scripsisse.”’ So Francke, p. 87. 

3 At least only one trace, and that doubtful. See below. 

4 Emst von Leutsch (PAslologus xxix. p. 522) infers from the passage of the 
Meno that ‘EnXeyeia was the name of a section of Theognis’ elegiac poetry. But 
since Meno asks “In what kind of verses?” not ‘‘ In what volume of his works?” 
we naturally expect from Socrates an answer to this question; and such an answer 
we find if we give rots é\eyelors its ordinary meaning and take it not as a title but 
as a description. 


5—2 
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be incompatible with ddéyov weraBas’. An inquiry into the 
meaning of peraBaivery will prove this opinion false. A 
typical instance of Plato’s use of peraPaivew is in the 
Parmenides, 162 D: et 8 pyr’ adrXowdTas pte ev TavT@ 
orTpépetas pte petaBaive, dp ay ry tr. xuvoito; Compare 
Cratylus, 438 A: éravédOwpev Sé rarw dOev Sedpo peréBnpev: 
Republic, viii. 550 D: ws peraRaives wp@tov éx THS Tipapyias 
eis THY OAvyapxiayv*. Here and everywhere in Plato pera- 
Baivew denotes change of position, not progress; it never 
means “to proceed.” Von Leutsch saw this, and rightly 
compared the use of petaBaivey as a technical term of the 
rhapsode’s art. In the eighth book of the Odyssey, after 
Demodocus has sung the strife of Odysseus and Achilles, 
Odysseus bids him change his theme (489—493): 


inv yap Kata Kdopov ‘Ayaroy oltov daeidess... 
GAN’ dye 8n wetaRnOs wal armov Kocpoy decoy 
Sovparéou, Toy ’Emretos érroincey oby ‘AOnvy. 


So in the Homeric hymns which served as preludes to epic 
recitations the transition to the story is marked by one of a 
few formulae: in some by avrap éym wai ceio cat adds 
pvncop aodijs, in others by ced & eyo ap~apuevos peraByoopar 
@Xov és tuvoy. This is not the language of continuous 
progress but of change. eraPaiveey means to quit one 
theme for another; and it is a word proper to the rhapsode, 
not to the poet. From this it would seem to follow that 
petaBas in the Meno must refer not to interval but to change 
of opinion or point of view. Fritzsche finds oAvyoy incom- 
patible with this interpretation of weraBas. But the two 
statements which Socrates quotes from Theognis do not 
directly contradict each other. A manual of cricket might 
tell its reader that great cricketers are born, not made, and 


1 ‘*éXlyov peraBds,” says Bergk in his note on 435, ‘‘ proves that this elegy 
was separated by no very long interval from lines 33 and following.” So 
von Leutsch (PAslologus xxix. p. §22): ‘‘ Plato says moreover that in his copy line 
435 followed shortly after our line 35.” 

2 Compare Phaedrus 262 A, Cratylus 439 E, Laws v. 744 C, etc. 
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yet warn him afterwards against the danger of consorting 
with players worse than himself. So, in the opinion of 
Theognis, though vonua is inborn, not implanted, yet evil 
communications corrupt good sense. dAéyov peraBas means 
“slightly changing his point of view.”? 

The second of the passages to which Socrates appeals 
is 429—38. He quotes first 435, then 434, then 436, 437, 
438. In the arrangement of the lines as they stand in our 
text of Theognis Bergk sees the work of the abridger 
whom he mentions at every turn in his notes. “ Scripserat 
poeta : 


ovd "AoxAnmiadats TOUTS y' &dwxe eds 
IA ‘ 3 \ , ? A 
iacOat xaxétnTa Kat atnpas dpévas avdpav. 
ei & Av woinrov re Kat évOeroy dvdpi vonua, 

modXrous av pucOovs Kal peydrdous Edpepov. 


xcovumot ay é& ayabod xrr.”* 


The only thing which favours Bergk is a difference of reading 
in 432. For e & the second best manuscript has ov8’; and 
with ovd’ the line is quoted by Plutarch, Dio of Prusa, and 


1 Such is the interpretation of Ficino, Cousin and Jowett; while Stallbaum, 
Hirschig and Miiller agree with Bergk and von Leutsch. 

Bekker, with whom Bergk at first agreed, would read xara8ds, an unnecessary 
change. Neither peraBds (in the sense which Bergk would give it) nor 
xaraBas is so appropriate to the writer as to his reader. Similarly in English, 
‘‘turning over a few pages we read so-and-so”’ is very well, but ‘“‘ turning over a 
few pages the writer says so-and-so” is absurd. 

What Plato would have said if*he had been speaking of interval may be seen 
from the following passages. Hippias minor 370 A: mpoeirwy yap Taira Ta 
Exn...(Ldzad x. 312—3), dMyow Borepoy Aéyer ws...(Ziad x. 357—63). Protagoras 
339 C: ola8a obv, Edn, Sr: wpoidyros Tov Gopuaros Aéyet wov.... Protagoras 345 C: 
Ta éxcéyra Too Goparos. 

3 It is hard to see how this rearrangement is supported, as Bergk claims, by 
Aristotle, Micomachean Ethics 1179": el wey ody Hoav ol Abyo adrdpxes mpds 7d 
wajoas ériexeis, woos ay pucOods Kal peyddous dixalws Epepov xara rdv Odoyvy, 
cai @e a» rovras woploacda. ‘If Aéyor had it in them to make men émcecxeis, 
they would deserve to ‘earn many fees and great,’ as Theognis says.” The 
personification of of Aéyo: is due to Aristotle, not to Theognis. 
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Clearchus'?. But these three authors probably followed a 
popular misquotation which changed e& 8 to ovd in sepa- 
rating the line from its context; and from this substitution 
the reading of the Vatican manuscript—nothing better than 
a blunder—must be kept apart. 

Observe how Socrates introduces his second passage: év 
Gros Sé ye dddyou peraBas, et 8 Hv trownroyv, dno, cat évOerov 
avdpl vonua, Neyer ws Ste oddovs av pocOors wTrA. “He 
says somehow” is an odd way of introducing a direct quota- 
tion’, Asa matter of fact there are only four more passages 
in the whole of Plato where zras is thus used; in three of them 
he misquotes, and in the fourth his own words shew that he 
is quoting only from a memory which he does not trust’*. 


1 Plutarch, Qwaestiones Platonicae i. 3; Dio i. § 8; Clearchus apud 
Athenaeum vi. p. 256c. The last is rather an incorporation than a quotation: 
wy larpedoas Thy ayvoay ovd’ ’AcxAnwiddas robrsd ye voulfw dedéc0as. 

2 ‘‘ws mirationem significat” says Fritzsche; but he does not tell us how, or 
where else, or by what right. 

3 Though it may seem superfluous I will quote the passages. 

Jon 538 Cc: rl dé 3h Gray “Opnpos Adyy ws Terpwudvy TG Maxdon 'Exauysy * 
Nécropos waddax? xuxedva wivew Sldwor; Kal Aébyer rws obfrws: 

olyw rpapuvely, dyoly, éxl 8° al-yecow xv} Tupdy 
Kvhors xadxely: wapa 52 xpduvoy rorw dyov. 
Now olvw...xadxely comes from liad xi. 639—40, the rest from 630. 

Lysis 213 EB: g Oe érpdwnuev, Soxet por xpivar lévat, cxoxoiwras card rovs 

wounras’...r\éyouos 5é rws ralra, ws éygua, wl: 

alel roe rov duotoy Gye. Oeds ws roy dpoior. 
In Odyssey xvii. 218 the line begins ds alel...; but doubtless Plato knew other 
forms of the adage, and so used the generalising rws: ‘‘in some such words as 
these.” 

Second Alcibiades 142 B: Aéyer 6€ wws wdl (an unknown poet): Zed Baccred, 
Ta pev écOdd, gdnol, xal edxyopévos cal dvevcros Guys Sldov, ra 8¢ detdd cal 
evxouévos dwaddtew xeXever. In the Anthology, x. 108, the second line ends thus: 
7a, 5¢ Avypa xal evxopévww darepuKocs. 

Gorgias 484 B: \éya otrw rws* 7d yap dopua ove éwlaraua. Some lines from 
a lost ode of Pindar precede. ‘The speaker probably misquotes (see Schroder’s 
Pindar, fragment 169); but in any case he is conscious that he may be 
misquoting. 

Compare Xenophon, Memorabilia ii. 1: wal Updédenos...wdé mws Adywr, doa 
eyo péuynpas. 

In all these passages xws is added to dée or wl or ofrw; but then in none of 
them is it bound up so closely with the actual words of the quotation as in the 
Meno, where ofrw mwws could not stand. 
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Thus the present passage does not support Bergk’s rearrange- 
ment at all, but rather suggests that it is Plato who rearranges. 
If he had been quoting the lines in their true order he would 
have needed neither the apologetic ams nor the words oi 
Suvapevoe TovTo toeivy with which he bridges over the gap 
between two pentameters. It would be hard to fill in Bergk’s 
‘outline well; it is harder still to believe that abridgment 
could have produced so good a poem as ours with so much 
shuffling of the verses and so little change in their words. 
But, be that as it may, Plato cannot be brought forward as 
a witness against our text. 

Thus from this one passage several inferences have been 
drawn which examination shews to be false’. 


ISOCRATES, ad Nicoclem, § 43, 44. 


onpetoy & av tis wouncaito Thy “‘“Howddou Kai Beoyvidos 
xal Dawxvrjidov roinow. Kal ydp TovTovs daci pev apiorous 
yeyevrnoba: cupBovrouvs TH Bip TH TOV avOpw@Tav, TabTa 5é 
NéyorTes atpodyvrat cuvdvaTpiBew Tais adAjAwY avolats UaddoV 
) Tais éxelvwv broOnxas. eri § ef tis eeréFeve TOY TpoeyovTay 
ToNToY TAS KadNoupevas yvapas, ep’ als éxetvor padtot’ eotrov- 
dacay, opoims ay xal mpos tavras Siatebelev’ Hdvov yap av 
Kopwdias THS pavroTdTnS 7 TaV oUTW TeXVLKaS TreTOLNLEVOY 
axovceay. 

This passage has been much quoted in recent criticisms 
of Theognis. Bergk, who regards our Theognis as a collec- 
tion of extracts from many poets, admits that the words of 
’ Isocrates prove that in his time “ nondum talis sylloge extabat. 
Sed nihil prohibet quominus existimemus non ita multo post 
has eclogas ex poetis elegiacis factas esse*.” Not only does 
the passage imply that in the middle of the fourth century 
Theognis was read in an independent form, but it also 
suggests that his poetry as it was then known was of such a 

1 Since this was written Mr E. S. Thompson’s edition of the Meno has 
appeared. Mr Thompson translates éXlyow weraBds ‘‘in a somewhat different 
strain,” and adds: ‘“‘in the present place dAlyor is ironical.” mwws he takes to 


indicate loose quotation. 
2 Poetae Lyrici Graect, ed. iv. vol. ii. p. 235. 
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kind that no process of selection was necessary to make it 
a body of useful advice concerning human life. Isocrates 
joins Theognis with Hesiod and Phocylides, and distinguishes 
these three from those poets out of whose works a body of 
gnomes might be drawn by selection. Phocylides, who wrote 
precepts in single lines or couplets, was in the fullest form of 
his poetry a ovuBovdos Te Bip tre Tav avOpwrerv. If his 
satiric trifles, such as the famous couplet about the men of 
Leros, were included in the collection which bore his name, 
they must have been relatively so few that its character 
remained predominantly gnomic. Such a poet it is natural 
to put in company with Hesiod. The didactic poems which 
went under Hesiod’s name seldom forgot their didactic 
purpose. They were not without the desire to please, but 
their first object was to instruct. Very little could be cut out 
of the Works and Days without diminishing the value of the 
poem as a body of moral and practical precepts. Far other- 
wise is it with Homer or Aeschylus. The //ad is in a sense a 
‘cupBovros T@ Bim To TaY avOpw7rwy, but not in the sense of 
which Isocrates is here thinking. Ifa series of precepts such 
as Hesiod or Phocylides presented were to be drawn from 
the /ézad, it could only be by an immense reduction of bulk. 
‘Such poets as these Isocrates must have had in his mind, or 
he would not have added éq’ als éxetvos partor eorrovdacap, 
“on which they have lavished the best of themselves,” “into 
which they have put their best work”—for that seems to be 
the meaning of the words. He seems to mean that the 
aphorisms which are to be found here and there in a Greek 
tragedy or epic are the result of an especial effort of the 
poet's mind. That Isocrates has in view a clear distinction 
between the purely didactic poets and this other class appears 
from his use of the words ére 5€ and «at wpos tavtas, which 
mark a sharp division’. Theognis then he puts among the 


1 Even R. Reitzenstein (Zpigvamm und Skolion, p. 71) misses this antithesis — 
and writes as if Isocrates were speaking of Hesiod, Theognis and Phocylides 
only throughout the passage. But at least he sees that the passage will not bear 
the construction commonly put upon it :—‘ Es ist unmédglich, aus diesen Worten 
fiir unsere Sammlung irgendwelche Folgerung zu ziehen.” 
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didactic poets who needed no abridger. Thus we have in his 
words presumptive evidence that in his time the character of 
Theognis’ poetry was predominantly gnomic ; that the gnomic 
element so much outweighed all the rest that Theognis could 
fairly be mentioned between Hesiod and Phocylides. So he 
can to-day. 


XENOPHON apud Stobaeum (Florilegium \xxxvili. 14). 


Elevodavros éx tov epi @eoyvidos. 
Beoyvidos eotw ern tov Meyapéws' obtos Sé o trownTys 
‘ > \ wv , 7 \ 3 “a \ 4 
mept ovdevos GAAov ANOyov Treiroinrat 7 wept apeTHS Kal KaKxias 
avOpanav, Kai Eotiv 4 Toinots ciyypappa trepl avOpwrear, 
@owep el TEs iITiKOS @Y ouypypdrfevey trepi LarmiKHS. 1) Ov 
apyn pot Soxel THs Trosnoews OpOas Exew’ ApyeTa: yap WpwTov 
>A a ®@ "Y wv ” ¥ v a. oo” 
amo TOD ev yevécOat. eto yap ovTe AvOpwrroy odTE TOY GANwY 
ovdev ay ayadov elvat, ci uy TA yevvnoovta ayaa eln. Edokev 
ovv avT@ tapabeiypact Tois GAXots Cwors ypnoacBa, dca 
\ > A , 9 lA 4 ¢ 
pn ein Tpéperas GAA pera Téyvns Exacta Oeparreverat Strws 
yevvatoTata écovtat. Snrol & év roiade Trois érecu 
Kptovs pev Kal Svouvs Si€nueOa, Kupve, wal trios 
b) 4 ld iA 9 ? le) 
euryeveas, Kai Tot Bovrgeras €E ayabod 
ktncacOar* yhyar Sé nanny Kaxod ov peredaiver 
éxOros avip, Hv tis xpnuata Twoddad &de° 
ovdé yuv7 Kaxod avdpos avaiveras elvar dxouTis 
wAovatov, GAN adveoy Bovretat avr’ ayabod. 
Vpnpata yap tysm@ot’ Kal é« Kaxod écOros éynue, 
Kai anos €E ayabod: motos Emike yévos. 
TavTa Ta én NEyeL TOUS avOpwrous ovK errigtacOaL yevvav 
9 ’ ; bd / \ / a 9 ‘ , > AN 
é€ addjrwv, Kata yiryverOat 76 yévos THY avOpwTrwY KdKLOV aeéEi 
4 \ A A , e \ . 9 , A 
puyvupevov TO yeltpov TH Bertiove. ot S€ rodXoL Ex TOVTOY TOY 
émav olovtat Tov Tointnv TodvTpaypocuvny tov avOpoTey 
Katnyopely, kal avti ypnuatarv ayévetay nal xaxiay avtixatad- 
AatrecOar cidotas’ eyo Sé Soxet ayvotay KaTnyopety rept tov 
avtadv Biov. 


1 Lines 183—90. I neglect the slight differences of reading. 
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aouvyypauya has given trouble’. True, it is a word 
especially appropriate to prose?; but that is no reason at 
all why Xenophon should not use it here. It is a part of 
his comparison. Such a manual as the éwmixos would write 
would naturally be a ovyypapya or prose treatise; and, 
accordingly, by a common figure of speech, ovyypaypa is 
used of the work which is compared to such a manual. 
Thus, if it is urged that no writer of Xenophon’s time could 
apply the words otros &é...farmixns to the poetry of Theognis, 
objection must be taken not to the use of ovyypapupa but 
to the sentiment, and proof must be given that Xenophon 
could not have taken such a view of Theognis if he had 
known him in the present form. On this point von Leutsch’s 
pronouncement is emphatic: “in fine it is manifest that the 
writer of these words knew only a small part of the poetry 
of Theognis”; but he gives no proof. As a matter of fact 
apetn Kal xaxia avOpdrev is the very note which dominates 
our text. Even in the four invocations which serve as 
preface we find the word éo@dos in line 4, xaxos in 13, 
xanros in 16; line 17 is Orte Kadov didrov éoti, 7d & ov Kadov 
ov gdirov dori; the further preface in lines 19—26 has the 
words xaxtov and tovaOdov; and after that, in lines 27—35, 
comes at once the antithesis of good and bad which reappears 
at short intervals throughout the book. Not a page passes 
without a contrast between dya@os and xaxos, or éo Odds and 
Sethos, or apery and xaxia, or miotos and amtotos, or evoeBs 
and aoeBys, or Sixatos and déucos, or some such pair of 
words denoting a virtue and a vice. Thus there is one 
theme to which the poet incessantly reverts. Other poems, 
it is true, are to be found here and there in the book, such 


1°Von Leutsch (Phtlologus xxix. p. 520) says that ovros 8¢ 6 woinr7s... 
lwwixfjs are ‘worte, die weder Xenophon noch Antisthenes noch sonst ein alter 
hat schreiben kénnen, da ein solcher ovyyypayma hier nicht gebraucht und 
iiberhaupt nicht ohne riicksicht auf den politischen charakter des Theognis von 
diesem gesprochen hitte.’ 

3 guyypapew means ‘to compile,’ and the earliest forms of prose were in fact 
compilations; but svyypdgew and ovyypauua continued to be used of prose long 
after the writing of prose had become an art. Thus in Plato’s Lysis, 205 a, 
ovyypddew (prose) is contrasted with woceiy (poetry). 
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as lines 511—22, 121I—6, 993—6, and so on; but they are 
relatively few, and do not change the general character of 
the book. Xenophon or Antisthenes or any other writer, 
having our collection before him, was quite justified in de- 
scribing it as ovyypaupa trept avOperwr, and its subject as 
dpetn xab xaxia avOpwrwv. Thus the words oftos &é...qepi 
immicns May very well be due to Xenophon. For ascribing 
them to Xenophon rather than to Antisthenes or any one else 
there is a reason which has hitherto been overlooked, though 
it is not without weight. From nobody could the words 
domep et Tes (imiriKos @Y cuyypaerey Tepl imams come 
more ‘aptly than from Xenophon, who was himself éaraixds 
elrep Tus Kal adXos, and published cuyypaypata On Horse- 
manship and On the Functions of an Officer of Cavalry. 

But difficulties remain, and no criticism of the passage 
seems yet to have been made which removes them all. The 
first is the anomalous position of @ecyuid0s éorw éEmrn rod 
Meyapéws, which certainly needs some explanation. Von 
Leutsch, for this reason and others, would amend the text 
of Stobaeus by sweeping changes. After yévous jv he 
would read @eodyyid0s éoriy ern rod Meyapéws as the title 
of a fresh extract; then the lines xpsods péev xrd.; then, as 
a criticism.of these lines, ) ody dpyn...écovta:; then another 
extract, to which belonged otros 5€ o rrountis...mepl taraminijs. 
Snr0ot & ev rotade Tots érrecuv' 

KPLovs ev KTH. 

His chief reason is the evidence of confusion in the text of 
Stobaeus. In the first place Victor Trincavellus in his edition 
of Stobaeus has of number 14 only the title Revopavrtos ex Tod 
mept @edoyvidos, the words @eoyides eotsy ern tod Meyapéws, 
and the actual lines of Theognis. But Trincavellus is known 
to have used a “codex minus integer parumque emendatus’*.” 


1 Modesty would not have deterred a Greek, as it might a modern writer, from 
such a reference to his own writings. Moreover the passage about Theognis may 
have been written before the manuals of horsemanship. The ‘Irmapyixés at least 
does not belong to Xenophon’s youth, for he speaks with authority, and there is 
some reason to think it written shortly before the battle of Mantineia. 

% Gaisford’s Stobaeus, preface, p. ii. 
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It may be added that the Vienna manuscript S, of the 
eleventh century, agrees with Trincavellus: but S makes other 
omissions, Secondly, von Leutsch attaches some importance 
to the way in which this passage is used in Pseudo-Plutarch 
De (rather Pro) Nobilitate, complaining that the passage of 
Stobaeus and the bearing of the De Nodilitate upon it have 
never been adequately examined. But he himself does not 
seem to have known the worthlessness of the Pro Nodilttate, 
for which recent writers on Plutarch express the utmost 
disdain. “The whole treatise,” says R. Volkmann’, “is 
obviously the work of a barefaced cheat. Its author had 
read the Anthology of Stobaeus, and had found thereifi two 
passages from a treatise of Plutarch xara evryevetas, one from 
his barép evyeveias. Supposing, it may be rightly, that these 
three passages belonged to one and the same treatise, he 
undertook to reconstruct it out of his own head by the 
simple process of putting the third passage at the head of 
his botch, joining to it other passages of similar purport from 
Stobaeus, sometimes however under the names of writers to 
whom they did not belong, and seasoning this hodge-podge 
with ell-long quotations from Homer and Euripides, whole 
chapters from Herodotus and Aristotle, and some quotations 
of his own invention.” This production was lost after it had 
been translated into Latin, and the Greek text which we 
possess is “nothing more than a translation made from the 
Latin by somebody very indifferently acquainted with Greek; 
so that a twofold forgery is before us.” For the most part 
this last translator availed himself of Stobaeus wherever the 
original compiler had used Stobaeus; but in the fifteenth 
chapter it is manifest that for some reason, probably by 
oversight, he did not copy out Ixxxviii. 14 of Stobaeus 
but made a bad translation from the Latin for himself. 
Only the Latin version has the thirteenth extract, after 
which the Latin and Greek proceed as follows: 


1 Commentationes Ribbeckianae, p. 74. 
2 Leben und Schriften des Plutarch, p. 119. The same judgment is passed by 
G. N. Bernardakis, vol. vil. p. vi. of his edition of the Mora/ia. 
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Atque quidem ut ait Xeno- 
phon Megarensis Theognidis 
carmina feruntur. Hic poeta 
de virtute vitiisque hominum 
nec alia re ulla sermonem in- 
stituit, nec iniuria dici potest 
commentarius de hominum 
vita: haud aliter quam si 
peritus rei equestris de ea re 
scriptum aliquod edat. Huius 
poematis, meo iudicio, certe 
institutum est  principium, 
cum orditur a bonitate ge- 


Taira pev @eoyvidos repidé- 

e e \ A 
perar ws 0 Meyapevs Revodav 
Néyet. oTOS O TroLNTIS Tepi 
aperns nal Kaxias avOporTreyv 
AGyous ToLetral, Kal eiKOTWS 

\ b f 4 ? 

wept avOpwmwy Riov atrouvn- 
poveupa Kareiobas Svvarat, 
WapanArAncios € THS bwTEKHS 
emioTHpov Tis mept auras 
éyeypades. TovTouv Tov roin- 
faros, ws oluat, cumoTapmevn 
€oriy apyy, Stav amo Tov 
Kadov Tod yévous mpooiustater. 


neris. 


That the Greek comes straight from the Latin is proved by 
many things—by cumorapévn éotiv apyn, for example, which 
can be nothing but a childish mistranslation of “institutum 
est principium”—but by nothing more clearly than the 
mistake whereby Xenophon and not Theognis is made the 
native of Megara. This is obviously due to the ambiguous 
position of “Megarensis” in the Latin. But, it may be 
asked, why did the man who translated the original Greek 
into Latin say “ Megarensis Theognidis” rather than “ Theog- 
nidis Megarensis,” the natural order? It would seem that 
by this inversion he tried to reproduce the effect of the order 
of the words in Greek; for the arrangement @eoyuid0s éorey 
én tou Meyapéws inevitably lays stress on tod Meyapéws. 
Whether he saw the real point of this order, or thought it 
designed to distinguish the elegiac poet from “the writer 
of very frigid tragedies, who was nicknamed Snow',” we 
cannot say, nor does it matter; but this is clear, that the 
Greek text of the Pro Nodzlitate has here no independent 
value. The original Greek from which the Latin came 
perhaps ran thus: «al raita pév, ds not Bevodav, Bedyvidos 
éotiy én tov Meyapéws' ovros S€ 0 trointns xTA. Going a 
step further back, we have next to consider what the compiler 


1 Suidas s.v. Odoyns. 
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found in his text of Stobaeus. Clearly he found no gap 
between extracts 13 and 14. His text must have presented 
something like this:—...ov yap 8: airov 6 tratnp éyévyncev 
dyaOov, GAN Ste ex rovovtov yévous jv. Elevodavtos éx tod 
mept @eoyvidos. Geoynidos dori ern tov Meyapéws. ovbtos 
S€ o tounrns xtdX. By what train of thought or anything 
else he imagined these sentences to be connected; how he 
explained to himself the interruption of syntax caused by 
the words Zevodayvros éx rod epi @edyvidos—these and other 
such questions need not be discussed, for the intelligence of 
this compiler is as small as his faith is bad. 

Of the many other objections which may be urged against 
von Leutsch’s treatment of the passage of Stobaeus, as that 
he postulates a very considerable amount of textual error, 
not the least is that he regards @eoyudes dotw ern Tod 
Meyapéws as having been originally a lemma. This is very 
unlikely. Nowhere else does Stobaeus give an extract so 
fanciful a heading. His regular practice is to give the name 
of author and work in the fewest possible words'. It is true 
that to quote @eoyuides éotiy ern tod Meyapéws was a very 
natural way to introduce an extract from Theognis, as «ai 
robe Pwxvrtdew would be natural in a quotation from 
Phocylides; but the fact remains that everywhere else 
Stobaeus is content with the single word @edyvidos. 

We may then put aside von Leutsch’s conjectures, together 
with the deficiencies of Trincavellus and the absurdities of the 
Pro Nobtlitate, and return to the established text of Stobaeus. 
It has been generally inferred from the words 7 odv dpyy... 
THs otnoews that the lines there quoted stood at the 
beginning of the poems of Theognis as they were known 
to Xenophon or whoever was the author of this criticism ; 
and accordingly Welcker gives those lines the first place in 
his edition. Is this inference Just? 

To go back to the obvious difficulty presented by the 
position of the first words, @eoyusd0s eotiy En tod Meyapéws. 
Some have thought them a gloss which has crept in from 


1 E.g. Etperldov Medavlrrp, rod adrod Splty, éx ray 'Apororédous Xpecr, 
“Horddou “Epywr, Zwrdédov. 
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the margin; and certainly if the passage which Stobaeus 
quotes had not contained the name of the poet, some such 
gloss would have been a convenience in an old manuscript 
as in a modern edition, and no better form could have been 
found for the note than the words to which Theognis himself 
had given his sanction. But if an explanation can be found 
which does not postulate corruption in the text, so much 
the better. Let us suppose that the writer had introduced 
the subject of the influence of heredity on character, and had 
gone on in some such words as these: “On this point I am 
minded of an elegy of one of our poets, and that ov rod 
TUXOYTOS, add’, iva Kat’ avTov Aéyw TOY ypaavTa, Bedyvidos 
é€otiv ern tov Meyapéws: otros 8 0 wountns tr.” This 
suggestion is of course only a guess; but if it is once proved 
that some reasonable train of thought could have led to the 
words of our text, then a difficulty is at once done away. 
Stobaeus, or the compiler of some earlier anthology from 
which Stobaeus may have borrowed, would naturally begin 
his extract with @edyuides dotw én tod Meyapéws; for 
what preceded was not to his purpose, and these words 
were necessary as revealing the author from whom Xenophon 
quotes. 

THe next difficulty lies in the words ody and rroinoews. 
joinoss cannot mean “poem.” It can be used of a large 
body of verse?, such as the poetry of Propertius taken as a 
whole, for example; but not of a comparatively short piece 
such as a single elegy of Propertius or the poem of Theognis 
from which Xenophon quotes. Does ris troujoews then mean 
here what Welcker imagines, the poetry of Theognis taken 
as a whole? If so, ody has no meaning. It does not mark 
a consequence here, for the fact that a poet begins his poetry 


1 E.g. Thucydides, i. 10. 3: ry ‘Opthpov worfoe; compare Plato, Jon 531 D. 
Lucilius distinguishes rolno:s and zolnua thus (lines 300—4 of Lachmann’s text) : 
pars est parva poema, poema epigrammation vel 
distichum, epistula item quaevis non magna poema est. 
illa poesis opus totum, tota Ilias una est, 
una Oéoi1s sunt annales Enni atque éros unum, 
et maius multo est quam quod dixi ante poema. 
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well is in no sense a consequence of the nature of his subject. 
Nor does it sum up; on the contrary it follows a general and 
introduces a particular statement. Nor, again, is it a particle 
of resumption, since 9 zroinacts is the subject of the preceding 
sentence. There is no fourth use of ov». 

Thus Welcker’s argument is tainted at the source. 
Ignoring or misunderstanding ov», he inferred from the 
words of Xenophon that the poem which begins with «pious 
yey xat Gvous held the first place in that text of Theognis 
which Xenophon knew. Such a beginning would be almost 
intolerably abrupt. Since there is a -flaw in Welcker’s 
premises and no charm about his conclusion, we must not 
acquiesce in his reasoning if a better explanation of the 
words of Xenophon can be found’. 

To Dr Verrall I owe the following attempt to solve 
these difficulties and permission to give it here in his own 
words. 

“The inference drawn from the passage of Stobaeus, that 
the book known to Xenophon as ‘the poetry of Theognis’ 
differed, and differed widely, from the ‘ Theognis’ transmitted 
to us, is based upon a misunderstanding. It requires us to 
put upon the words 9 apyn THs qomaews, as here used by 
Xenophon, a sense not only unnecessary, but inconsistent 
with the context. ‘The beginning of the zroinaus’, he says, 
is satisfactory, for ‘it begins’ (or ‘the poet begins’) with 
good birth, upon the ground that men cannot be good unless 
their birth and parentage are what they ought to be; that is a 
primary condition. Welcker assumes that by ‘the beginning 
of the roinots’ is meant the commencement or first words 
of the book Zheognis; and since the passage in praise of 
evryéveca, which Xenophon proceeds to cite in illustration, is 
found not at the commencement, nor anywhere near it, in 
our book, he infers that Xenophon’s book was different. 

“But the remark about ‘the beginning of the zroinats’ 
follows immediately upon the observation, that the poetry 


1 But all that is necessary for my purpose is to shew that the received view 
cannot be held. See also Appendix I. 
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of Theognis is occupied wholly with morals and may be 
described as ‘a treatise about men, comparable to a treatise 
on horse-training (arepl immixys) by a person experienced in 
horses ’—in short, that it is a sort of manual of human 
education. The one sentence is actually linked to the other 
by a ‘then’ (ovv), And even if it were not so linked, 
we must suppose some connexion between them. We 
could not suppose that the peculiar, and perhaps somewhat 
forced, comparison of the poetical moralist to a writer on 
education is taken up only to be dropped, and has no bearing 
on the remark appended to it. Yet what bearing can it have, 
if we construe that remark to mean that Xenophon approves 
the first lines or opening passage of the book? The beginning, 
in this sense, is no more noticeable or important in a treatise 
on education than in any other composition; and the con- 
nexion indicated would thus altogether fail. To justify it, 
we should find for  apyn ris woinoews Some meaning 
specially connected with the educational function of poets 
and poetry; nor is this difficult to find. 

“The object of arts in general is vroinats, the making of 
something; and it is so with the art of morals, teaching, 
training or education; that which the moralist or educator 
makes is the good man or good citizen (a@ya@es avnp, dvOpwros, 
moXitTns). These conceptions, commonplaces in speculation 
of the fifth and fourth centuries, were naturally applied to 
poets and poetry, which the Greeks were accustomed to 
criticize especially in respect of moral and educational in- 
fluence. Thus applied, they naturally, or rather necessarily, 
drew attention to the suggestive meaning of the words 
mountns ( poet) and aroinats ( poetry) themselves, which seemed 
actually to connote the educational function of the poet as a 
maker of good citizens and good men. Before the end of the 
fifth century, this train of thought and language was already 
familiar, fixed, and classical, if we may judge by the way in 
which it is introduced by Aristophanes in the Frogs (1088 
foll.). ‘What’ asks Aeschylus, ‘is the proper ground for 


1 In Plato’s Symposion, 196 D—197 A, there is a twofold play upon wo:yrfs, 
which may be quoted here as shewing how easily the word lent itself to this 
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admiring a poet?’ ‘That we make the men in our cities 
better’ replies Euripides promptly.. ‘And if’ rejoins Aeschylus, 
pursuing the equivocation, ‘your making did not effect this, 
but the contrary—what then ?’ 


9 / é / C4 \ U w 4 
AI. amoxpivat pos, Tivos obvexa ypn Oavpafew avdpa trounthy; 
ET. Seftorntos nal vouvbecias, Sts Berriovs Tre rotodpev 

Tous avOpwious év tails rodeo. 

AI. rodr’ ody ef py reroinkas, 

GNX’ ex ypnotayv Kal yevvaiwy poxOnpordrous arédeEas, 

, ‘A ’ w 9 

vi wabeiy dynoes akios elva; 


“In language similar to this, we should presume, Xenophon, 
in the passage from which the fragment is broken, has been 
speaking of Theognis and his poetry, observing that he in 
particular, being occupied wholly with matters of virtue and 
vice, may be considered as a maker in the special sense, a 
maker of men, and his work as a manual of such art or 
making, like the directions of a horse-trainer for making good 
horses. ‘The beginning then’ he continues, ‘of the making’, 
that is to say, the starting-point and primary condition of 
the process, ‘I find to be satisfactory; for the maker’—or 
‘the process’, it matters not which—‘ begins with good birth, 
as a primary condition’. In the makimg of a man, birth is of 
course the beginning ; and the comparison of the poet-moralist 
to an artist, maker, or manufacturer, explains at once why 
stress should be laid upon the ‘ beginning’, since a process of 
manufacture, if wrong there, could never be right at all. 

“Even in the fragment this connexion of thought is suffi- 
ciently visible. We may note how the link between the 
mountns and the oinats is kept up by the word zrezroinrau. 
kind of pun. The poet Agathon is speaking about Love. sept nev ody dixaoouwns 
kal owdpoot’vns Kal dvdpelas rol Geot dpnrar, wrepl dé codlas Aelwerac: Scov ov 
duvarév, weiparéoy ph relay. xal rpwrov udy, ty’ ad nal éyw rhy terépay 
réxynv rintow worep 'Epvtiuaxos rhy adroit, ronrhs 6 Beds codds wore kat &ddov 
mofo.’ was yoow woinrhs ylyverat, xnav Epovcos 7 7d wplv, od} dy “Epws ayyra. 
@ oh wpéwee tuds papruply xpioGa, ore ranrhs 6 “Epws dyabds ey xegpadraly 
wacay wolnow Tiw xara poverty’ & ydp Tis } wh Exec Ff wh older, obf’ By érépyp 
doln ofr’ av dddoy didataev. nal pev 5h Thy ye Trav Sywv rolyow wdvrwy Tis 


e 


évayriwoerac wh obxl “Epwros elvar codlay, 9 ylyveral re xal gveras wdvra 
ra wa; 
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And we may fairly suppose, since the citation begins in the 
middle of a sentence, that the connexion and point would 
be even plainer, if we had the whole. At all events the 
possibility, if it were no more, of thus explaining the fragment 
relieves us from the necessity of importing an explanation 
contradicted by the traditional] form of Zheognts as a book, 
and thus deprives the fragment of all weight as an argument 
that this traditional form is not correct and authentic.” 


Apart from the words auyypappa and ris tromaews 
there remains in the first part of the passage of Stobaeus, 
that is the part which precedes the actual quotation of the 
poem, nothing unworthy of Xenophon. The style is good, 
and the syntax shews no fault. But nowhere else is an essay 
qept @eoyvidos ascribed to Xenophon. Hence some have 
thought the word Hevodavros a mistake, due perhaps to care- 
lessness on the part of Stobaeus, for ’Avricbévous. Diogenes 
Laertius, vi. 15—16, gives a catalogue of the writings of 
Antisthenes: 


...TOpot Séxa...Tépos Sevtepos ev @ mepl Cow duceas, 
TEept Watdotrotias 7) mepl ydpuou épwriKos, TWept Tov copioTav 
guatoyvapovixos, wept Sieavocvvyns nal avdpelas wporpeTTiKos 
mperos, Sevrepos, TpiTos, Trept @eoyvidos 8 & + ropos tpiros ev 
@ KTH." 

Thus Antisthenes wrote a work On Justice and Manliness in 
five books, of which the last two had the title wept @eoyvsdos. 
Doubtless the pessimism of Theognis attracted the founder 
of the Cynic school. But is the passage given by Stobaeus 
likely to come from Antisthenes? Our knowledge of his 
doctrines is not complete, but edyévesa was certainly not one 
of the qualities which he prized. ‘“ Déja pour Antisthéne,” 
says A. Croiset?, “comme plus tard pour les Stofciens, 
Yhumanité se divise en deux classes; les sages, c’est-a-dire 


1 Later on in the list comes a book called Kipos 4} épwyevos, where Kupvos has 
been proposed in place of Képos, which the manuscripts of Diogenes give as the 
title of no less than four treatises of Antisthenes. 

2 iv. p. 251. 


6—2 
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les rares adeptes de la doctrine, et les fous, qui forment 
immense majorité.” Probably he regarded evryéveca at best 
as an adsagopoy, to use the Stoic term, though perhaps an 
adidgdopov mporypuévov. Thus Antisthenes is not likely to have 
written the words 7 otv apy7...aya0a ein, unless indeed his 
two books zrepi @edyvedos were in the form of a dialogue, and 
this a view put forward by one of the speakers, to be refuted 
by his opponent. There is therefore neither external nor 
internal evidence to shew that Antisthenes wrote this passage, 
and the ascription of it to him is nothing more than an 
unlikely guess. On the other hand many scholars have 
followed Stobaeus in giving it to Xenophon. We do not 
seem to have any precise catalogue of Xenophon’s writings ; 
and in Diogenes Laertius, ii. 56, cuvéypawre 5¢ Bi8ria wpos Ta 
Tertapaxovra (“about forty in all”), dAA@y dAX@s StatpovyTwr, 
both zpos and the last three words leave room for lost works. 
C. G. Cobet says’: “ Xenophon Theognidis interpretem agere 
et commentarios in Theognidem edere non potuit. Theognidis 
illustrem aliquem locum vel ex Socratis vel ex sua persona 
copiosius enarrare potuit: unde suspicimus locum illum ex 
Memorabilibus (ut quae Xenophon, uti constat, multis parti- 
bus auctiora ediderit, quam nunc habemus) esse desumptum 
et pertinuisse ad disputationem aliquam de Nobilitate: hanc 
interpretationem locus ipse mirifice adjuvat: et lemmatibus 
Stobaei quam nihil auctoritatis sit tribuendum, constat inter 
omnes.” The negative of the Dutch scholar’s first sentence 
would be hard to prove; but his suspicion as to the nature if 
not the place of Xenophon’s zrepi @eoyyvidos is very likely 
right. What we should expect from Xenophon is not an 
essay in literary criticism, but an essay or perhaps a dialogue 
of an ethical or sociological character, written round these 
lines of Theognis just as a large part of the Protagoras is 
written round a poem of Simonides. To such a piece the 
title zrep @edyviS50s would be appropriate, just as the third 
part of the Protagoras, had it stood alone, might have been 
called aepi Xupwvidovr, Very likely Xenophon would have 


1 Commentatio qua continetur Prosopographia Xenophontea, p. 10, N. 13. 
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begun his essay with general remarks before introducing his 
quotation; in which case the extract given by Stobaeus 
begins at the point where Xenophon first mentions the poet’s 
name. 

A long defence of Xenophon’s claims is to be found in 
an essay entitled Xenophon iber Theognis und das Problem 
des Adels, by Otto Immisch'. After a careful review of the 
opinions of the Greek philosophers about evdyévera, he decides 
without hesitation that the passage in Stobaeus comes from 
the hand of Xenophon. He proceeds to shew that its tone 
is polemic. Two interpretations of the lines of Theognis are 
given, and one, according to which Theognis was merely 
denouncing avarice, is rejected. Nobody was more likely to 
hold this opinion, he thinks, than Antisthenes, the bitter 
enemy of wealth; and it may have been maintained in his 
book on Theognis. Immisch then looks for the reason why 
Xenophon’s treatise disappeared. Perhaps he published it 
anonymously because of his relations with his opponent 
Antisthenes. Besides the passage in Stobaeus there 1s at 
least one other trace of the book. An essay on Theognis 
would naturally speak of madepacria. Now in Lucian’s 
”"Epwres? some lines of Callimachus are quoted in immediate 
connexion with Socrates and the Socratics:—aif ye pnv 
Lwxpatixat SidacKxarias...2wxpatns...def S¢ Tav véwy épav os 
"ArxtBiadov Lwoxparys...cal éywye TO Kadrpayerov emi réree 
Tov Aoywr noiota mpocGeinv ay arract Knpuypa* 

aide yap, @ Kovpoow én’ Supata drixva épovtes, 
"Epyios ws tpiv dpice tadopireiv, 
abe véwy épdote’ modw « evavdpoy éxorre. 
This has been referred to Xenophon, who was of the deme 
Herchia’; and the expression @pice rracdoguidecty fits better a 
systematic treatment of the subject than such casual references 
to it as occur in the Symposzon. 
It may be remarked, however, that Immisch’s reason for 


1 In the Commentationes philologae quibus Olttoni Ribbeckio...sexagesitmum 
actatis...annum exactum congratulantur discipul: Lipstenses. 

3 48—49. 

3 See Schneider on Callimachus, fragment 107. 
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thinking Xenophon’s treatise polemic is drawn from the end 
of the passage in Stobaeus. But the end, from taira ra &rn 
to wept roy avray Biov, is so full of faults that it is all but 
impossible to regard it as the work of Xenophon. Of these 
faults Immisch takes no notice. 

To begin with, vroAvypnpoourn, the reading of all but two 
manuscripts of Stobaeus, is found nowhere but in Pollux’, 
who gives it in a list of words connected with wealth, next to 
Twoduxpnuatia, Which is used by Xenophon? with the meaning 
“wealth.” If srokuypnpoovvn is genuine in our passage it 
must have been intended to mean “avarice”; for no man, 
being of sound mind, could have said that the lines of 
Theognis accused men of wealth. But rodrvypnyoovvn natu- 
rally means “abundance of possessions,’ and cannot mean 
“avarice.” The manuscripts A and B of Stobaeus, followed 
by Gaisford, read zroXurpaypoovvn ; but this is even less satis- 
factory. moAumpaypoovvn and toAvrpdypoy mean regularly 
“meddlesomeness” and “busybody”; and even if wpaypata 
meant “property,” which it does not, woAvmpaypoourn like 
mwodkvxpnuoavvn would necessarily mean “wealth,” not “ava- 
rice.’ Thus neither word is satisfactory. We might suppose 
corruption in the text—Bergk would emend to qrroxpnpo- 
ovyvny—were not the rest of the passage written so ill. If the 
sentence in which zroXvypnuoourny stands is grammatical, we 
must suppose an abrupt change of subject, rov tounrny being 
the subject of xatnyopeiv, and tovs adv@pwrrovs, supplied from 
tov avOpwrrwy, the subject of advrucatraAAattrecOar. Further, 
the words yiryveaOa 76 yévos Tév avOparwy KaKLoV aei pwyvu- 
pevoy TO xeipoy t@ Berriow are not strictly grammatical: 
“the breed of men deteriorates by constant mixture—the 
worse with the better.” Again, the use of the dative ro 
Berriovu is questionable, to say the least. Add the strange 
use of é« in é« tovrwy Tav érwy olovrar; and the careless 
construction (though it may perhaps appear now and then in 
good writers) of dvri ypnpatwy ayéveav Kal Kaxiav avte- 
xaradXarrecOba, which must be translated “to dalance low 


1 iii. r10. 2 Symposion iv. 42. 
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birth and bad character against money,” “to regard money as 
a compensation for low birth and bad character,” where is no 
notion of exchange properly so called. None of these faults, 
except the wrong use of rroAuypnyoouvny or TroAVTpaypLoourn?, 
is bad enough by itself to condemn the writer; but taken 
together they are a convincing proof that he could not write 
good Greek. It is hard to believe that the man who made 
these blunders can have written the sentences which precede 
the quotation. But the condemnation need not be extended 
to them if we suppose that after the lines of Theognis 
Stobaeus added another criticism of them from another 
source, perhaps from one of the scholasticorum natio endowed 
with unusually little intelligence or style. The sources of 
Stobaeus are not well known, but it is generally agreed that 
he made large use of earlier anthologies ; and while he was 
not likely to give Xenophon’s name to a passage with intent 
to deceive, he may have joined together two independent 
criticisms by accident. However, it does not much matter 
where the second part came from, for it adds nothing to the 
first part which can be of service to us in deciding what form 
of Theognis Xenophon knew’. 


DIO CHRYSOSTOMUS, o*. ti. ad tnztt. 


Dio of Prusa, who was born about A.D. 40, begins his zrepi 
Baotreias f’ with a story of Alexander the Great, who, being 
asked by Philip why he read no poet but Homer, replied : 


1 Sitzler’s view of the passage in Stobaeus is worthy of mention here. He 
thinks that dpy7 is used with reference to its philosophical sense, ‘‘ first principle,” 
‘‘element.” But there can be no real analogy between water (for instance) 
regarded as the ‘‘element” from which all other forms of matter are derived, 
and good birth regarded as a necessary quality among the many qualities which 
make up the character of the dya0ébs. Moreover, as G. Kaibel (Deutsche 
Litteraturzeitung, 1880, p. 58) has pointed out, even if dpx# could mean “‘ first 
principle” here, dpxerac wp@roy could not mean “‘he takes as first principle.” 

Sitzler has another objection to regarding Xenophon as the author of the 
passage. ‘‘Nonne praeterea Xenophon in Commentariis (iv. 4. 22) aliter de 
nobilitate sentit atque auctor loci, quem Stobaeus exscripsit?”’ To dispose of this 
objection it will suffice to read the passage to which he refers. 
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Ta pev ody GAXa ToLnpaTa, Sywrye HryouUpal, TA pév TULTOTING 
auTav, Ta 5é épwrixa, Ta 5é éyxapta GOAnToOY TE Kat lrTrwV 
vicwvTov, Ta & emt trois TeAvedot Opnvovs, Ta Sé yéXwToS 
&vexev 1 Aotdopias tetromnuéva, domep TA TaY Kwpumdod.da- 
oxddwy cat ra rod Ilaptov ranrod* tams Sé tiva aidtay Kat 
Snuotina Néyour’ av, cupPRovArEvovTa Kai TapatvovyTa Tots TrOA- 
Aois Kal idiw@rats, eaOarrep oluat Ta Pwxvridou nal @eoyuidos* 
ad’ dv ti dv apernOjvas Svvatto avnp nuiv Bpotos ; 


“As for other poems, some of them, I take it, are drinking- 
songs, some love-songs, some praises of successful athletes or 
horses, some dirges for the dead ; some are written in a spirit 
of mockery or abuse, like the plays of the comic poets or 
the poems of Archilochus; and some perhaps might even 
be called plebeian, giving counsel and advice to the general, 
just as Phocylides and Theognis did, I suppose. What good 
could men like us get from all this ?” 

A glance at fragments 5 and 12 of Phocylides and at lines 
33—4, 129—30, 215—6 of Theognis will shew that Alexander 
was right. Who less likely than Alexander to desire a tiny 
town on a rock, or the middle place in a city ; who less likely 
to play the polypus? Phocylides and Theognis speak as men 
of the world, and have little concern with the grand passions. 
Similarly the writer of comedy or of satire, an Aristophanes 
or a Juvenal, is by profession at war with all that is extra- 
vagant or sublime; his teaching addresses itself to the middle 
class of mind. But though the vulgar character of their 
teaching is the only charge that Alexander brings against 
Phocylides and Theognis, it is absurd to infer from Dio’s 
words that Alexander or whoever put these sentiments into 
Alexander’s mouth found nothing in Theognis like the other 
poems which he rejects. We must not even assume that 
Alexander’s copy of Theognis did not contain the second 
book, much less? that it could not have included such a poem 
as lines 993—6. 


1 As Welcker does (p. 1xxv). 
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ATHENAEUS, vii. p. 310 A, B. 


In the first half of the third century Athenaeus wrote his 
Aervocoguiorai, in which he mentions Theognis thus: zrepi 
routwy dnolv ‘Apyéotpatos, 0 TAY oodaywy ‘Haiodos 4 
Béoyvis. jy 5é xal o Bdoyvis wepi HdumaGeav, ws avros repli 
avrod dnat da tovTwr'’ 


Thos 8 nédtos prev ev aiOépe pwovuyas trious 
Gptt TapayyéAror peocarov nuap exon, 

Seirvov 8) Anyouwev Soov Tiva Ovpos avaryot 
Tavroiwy ayabayv yaotpt yapelopevor. 

vépuiBa & ala Oupale hépor otepavwpata 8 elow 
everdys padiwys yepot Adxawa opr. 

ovde TO Trasdepacteiy atravaiverat 6 copes otros’ Néyes oor": 

el r elnoa xadny pev édipepoy tpvov aeider, 
aOrov § ev pécow trais xaros avOos éywv 

got T éln nal enol coding wépe Snpidwer, 
yvoins Toacov dvwy xpécooves Hpiovor. 


“Athenaeus too,” says Welcker’, “is on our side. For 
although some trifles by other hands had made their way 
even then into the text of Theognis, and coalesced with the 
genuine poems, yet the book must have been very different 
from its present form, seeing that Athenaeus, who often takes 
pains to throw light on all the blots which stain the characters 
and the writings of great men, seems to have found nothing 
to fasten upon in Theognis except these two passages.” But, 
as K. Miiller very justly remarks‘, Athenaeus could not have 
found anything else to his purpose in our text; that is, if we 
except the Modea wazsédix7, which he probably did not know 
or did not know as the work of Theognis, or he would hardly 
have used yodv, “at least,” as he does. And to one who did 
not know the Modca craté:xy it was natural to put the more 
charitable construction upon the passages where Theognis 
uses the words ¢idos, piria, pidretv of himself and Cyrnus. 


1 997—1002. ? 993—6. 
3 Pp. Ixxvi. 4 Pp. 36. 
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Neither Miiller, however, nor any one else seems to 
have seen exactly what Athenaeus means. “In hac nostra 
sylloga quid tandem inest,” asks Miiller, “quod melius probet, 
Theognidem fuisse et intemperantem in potando et venereo 
puerorum amori deditum?” But it is not with drinking or 
with maéepactia that Athenaeus is primarily concerned. 
His seventh book is a catalogue of various kinds of fish, 
arranged in alphabetical order, with illustrations from passages 
of Greek literature. Under the heading KTON KAPXAPIA> 
he is about to quote from Archestratus, and pauses to call 
him “the gourmet’s Hesiod or Theognis” for no better 
purpose than to drag in a mention of good food from the 
poems of Theognis. durd6era and the cognate words 
seem always to refer to luxury rather than excess, and to 
meat rather than drink. It is with food, not with venereal 
lust or even with drink, that Athenaeus is chiefly concerned 
in this place; and accordingly he quotes the one and only 
poem in which Theognis speaks of the pleasure of eating 
—travroimy ayabav yaortpi yapsfopevot. Though Athenaeus 
might have quoted several poems to shew that Theognis 
indulged in wine, he could not have added a second mention 
of good food?. 

But, it may be urged, if this was his purpose why does 
Athenaeus proceed to charge Theognis with 7ra:depactia, a 
vice which has no connexion with eating? Simply because 
he would not waste his material. Having to do with lines 
997—1002, he cannot refrain from making use of the adjacent 
lines as well, even at the price of inconsequence. Whether 
he had actually read Theognis, or knew him only in excerpts, 
is a doubtful point; but even if he got lines 997—1002 from 
an excerpt, it is quite likely that the preceding lines were 
joined with them’. 

It is to be observed that though he knows lines 993—1002 
Athenaeus is still able to couple Theognis with Hesiod. His 


1 In 722 Theognis speaks only of the necessary minimum of food for a 
comfortable life. In 100g e0 racxduev includes more than food. 

2 Later an attempt will be made to shew that 993—6 and 997—1002 are 
one poem. 
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comparison of Archestratus with Hesiod and Theognis (which 
may be put in the form: As Archestratus is to the gourmet, 
so is Hesiod or Theognis to the man) shews that he regarded 
the poems of Theognis as a repository of useful teaching. If 
Athenaeus could think the lines which he quotes outweighed 
by the larger number of the yva@par, may not Xenophon and 
Isocrates have thought the same? 


JULIAN AND CYRIL. 


In A.D. 362 or 363 the Emperor Julian wrote an attack on 
Christianity in three books. Cyril of Alexandria, who was 
born about 380 and died. in 444, wrote a refutation of Julian 
in thirty books, of which the first ten, a criticism of Julian’s 
first book, have survived. The passages which deal with 
Theognis are as follows’. 

IOTAIANO®,. 6 codatatos Yarouav rapdpotos eore TH 
map "EAXnot Poxvrdn, 7 Beoyvids, 7} “Iooxpater; rodev; et 
yotv mapaBddos tas “Iooxpdrous mwapawéces Tais éxeivou 
Tapotpiats, eXpots av, ev olda, Tov Tod @eodwpou xpettrova Tov 
aopwrdrov Bacidéws. GArN éxeivos, gaci, epi Oeovpyiav 
Hoxnto. ti ovtv; ovyl cal o Larouwy Trois juetepors EAaTpEeuceE 
Geois, Yard THs yuvatxds ws Aéyovow éEarraTnOeis ; @ péyeDos 
aperns’ & codlas wrodtos. ov Trepuyéyovey Hdovis, Kal yuvatnes 
Novos ToUTOY Traprryayov. 

Cyril in reply admits the charge which the emperor 
brings against Solomon, and goes on: ef 5€ mapwroé tis && 
Hdovns éf & pn mpooje, py) WraTY yerdTw Kal’ Hyav o 
xatyyopos* StevOvupeicOw Se uddrov ws obte Tpodyrats ayioss, 
ovTe py atrocTodNols  evayyeNtoTais, evapiOutov avrov 
mwoveicOar KateOiopeOa. Phocylides and Theognis, he says, 
wrote ypnoTouaby, Wika nal Kxexoprevpéva, omroid mep ap 
kai ritOat Kopiots, cal pny Kal watdaywyol daiey av vovbe- 
touvres Ta petpaxia. He also says that they were born 
in the fifty-eighth Olympiad, long after Solomon, who 
lived before Homer. He makes no mention of the papias 
of Theognis; whence Welcker argues that there can have 


1 Aubert’s edition of Cyril, vol. vii. pp. 224—5 (contra Julianum, book vii.). 
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been none in his text. Such arguments from a writer’s 
silence seldom amount to much; and in this case, always 
excepting the Movtca radian, what does our text of 
Theognis present which Cyril could have retorted upon 
Julian? There is very little in the first book on which a 
good construction may not fairly be put. Even of the two 
poems on which Athenaeus fixes one has no vice in it unless 
one comes prepared to find vice. Such weak evidence as 
this would not be enough for Cyril, who knew how to make 
the best of his case. He prefers safer ground. He chooses a 
greater man than Phocylides or Theognis, and brings a 
counter charge against Socrates. And indeed he must have 
been very ill acquainted with Theognis in any form’, or he 
could never have called his poems “such stuff as nurses tell 
their charges.” That is not at all the character of Theognis, 
whose teaching is throughout a very mature kind of worldly 
wisdom’, If Theognis were to be made fit for the nursery, 
changes would be needed more sweeping even than Welcker’s. 


STOBAEUS. 


From literature we must now turn to anthologies and 
lexicons. Stobaeus, who lived in the fifth or sixth century, 
quotes nearly two hundred lines of Theognis, all but eight of 
which appear in our manuscripts. The question of the 
relation in which Stobaeus stands to our manuscripts of 
Theognis belongs to the details of textual criticism; for 
though it has sometimes been denied, it is now commonly 
agreed, that Stobaeus, or the earlier compilers from whom he 
drew, knew no form of Theognis but ours. As for the eight 
lines, they may have fallen out from our manuscripts by 


1 Pf. Ixxiii: ‘“thic vero scriptor Theognidi, si obscoena aderant carmina, 
amoris infamiam profecto objecturus fuisset.” 

2 E. Hiller calls Cyril ‘‘ein in der classischen litteratur ganz unwissender 
mensch.” Probably he had never read Theognis. (Neue /Jakrbicher fir 
Philologie, 1881, p. 468.) 

5 “Theognis’s doctrine is not food for babes,” says Professor G. Murray 
(Greek Literature, p. 83). 
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simple omission!; but more probably the first book was 
originally longer than it is now, and these lines came in the 
lost end. 


SUIDAS AND EUDOCIA. 


At last in the lexicon of Suidas, which was compiled 
about the middle of the tenth century’, we get a biographical] 
note on Theognis’. 

@éoyuis, Meyapeds trav év Zixedia Meydpwy, yeyovas év 7 
vf orvpmidds. Eypayrey *“Eneyeiay* eis tovs cwlhévtas Tov 
Lupaxovaiwoy év TH todsopxia, Tvwpas &’ edeyelas eis ern’ 
Bw’, cat mpos Kupvoy, tov avrod épapevov, Tvmporoyiav 80’ ére- 
yewv, cal étépas “TrroOnxas wapawverinds’ ta TavtTa émixas®, 
"Ors péev trapawéces’ Gypaye Béoyvis: GAN ev péow TovTwY 
TapeoTrapuévar puapiat® xai radicot Epwres xai Gdra, boa oO 
évapetos atroatpédetat Bios. 

This article has been much discussed, and attempts have 
been made to restore the language of the lexicographer’s 
authority (perhaps Hesychios of Miletos), chiefly by com- 
paring this note with two notes on Theognis in the "lama 
which bears the name of the empress Eudokia Makrem- 
bolitissa, wife of Konstantinos Dukas, who reigned from 
1059 to 1067. But unfortunately it is now generally agreed, 
after much debate, that the Bed of Violets is a forgery of the 
sixteenth century. This is what K. Krumbacher says about 
it®, “Not the slightest doubt now remains that the ‘lwmd 
was compiled about 1543 by the Greek Konstantinos Palaio- 
kappa, from various sources, for the most part very trivial. 


1 This has certainly happened in the case of lines 1157—8, which are 
necessary to the following couplet, with which they are joined in Stobaeus. 

4 See K. Krumbacher’s Geschichte der bysantinischen Litteratur (in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch), p. 261. 

3 Bernhardy’s text is given. 

‘ Two manuscripts have éAeyeta. 

5 Two manuscripts have ws Grn. 

6 One manuscript has émrce:cds. 

7 So four manuscripts ; the rest have xal wapawéres ev. 

8 There is no authority for pwplat. 

® As before, p. 275. 


t 
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Nearly half of the work is copied from the Phavorinus printed 
at Basel in 1538. For the rest, the chief source of the 
biographical articles is Suidas, he too probably not in a 
manuscript but in the edition of 1514; besides which the 
compiler used the Basel edition of Palaephatus and Cornutus, 
published in 1543; and lastly Nonnos’ commentary on four 
speeches of Gregory of Nazianzos.” Thus the notes on 
Theognis must be presumed to come direct from Suidas. 
They will be quoted here only to shew how far such scrappy 
notes as Suidas gives could be mutilated in transcription, and 
to serve as a caution against giving too much credit to Suidas 
himself, whose note looks like just such another clumsy copy 
of older stuff. 


Béoyuis, els nv tov wap ‘AOnvaios tupdvvwv, Kxabdrrep 
gdaciy advXot te Kal Eevopay ev Sevtépm ‘EAAnvixay. xal 
@éoyvis Erepos Meyapeds trav ev Luxedia Meydpov, yeyovas 
évy tT Tevtnxootyn évdtn 'Odupmiads. Syparev édXeyetay eis 
Tous cwhévtas Tov Lupaxovaoiwy év TH TodtopKia, Kai yuouas 
Su édeyelas eis rn Sioyidta oxtaxcoowa, éypaye bé cal yvomas 
mapawverias. Hv 5é cai éoyris Tpaypdorrountns Tavu Yuypos, 
ds Kat Xiwy edéyero. Ears 5é Kai wrointns Meyapevs, drXos Tis 
Péoyus. 

@éoryvis, Meyapevs éx Vexedias. Eyparre yuwopas’ éreyeias 
eis rn Bw’ Kai rpos Kupvor tov avrod épwpevoy yvaporoyiav 
du éXerveiwy, cal erépas vroOnKas TrapatveTiKas* TWavTa €TLKaS. 
kar érepos @éoyuis tpaywdorrocos. 


It is evident that the language of Suidas is too confused 
to prove anything by itself; it can only be used in cor- 
roboration of conclusions drawn from elsewhere. His note 
may be a combination of two such notes as these: 

I. @éoyvis, Meyapeds trav. ev Lertiga Meyapwr, yeyovas 
év 17 vO oGrvpmiads. eypayev 'EXeyetay eis tols cwbévras 
Tov Lupaxovaiwy év rH wodopxia:' Tv@pas bv’ edXeyeias, els 
én Bw. 

“ Theognis, a Megarian of the Sicilian Megara, yéyovey in 
the 59th Olympiad. Wrote (1) an Elegy on the Syracusans 
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who were saved in the siege; (2) Gnomes in elegiacs, to the 
number of 2800 lines.” 

II. @é€oyvis.... Sypayre mpos Kupvov rov abrod épaevoy 
Tywporoyiay 8: deyeiwv, xai érépas vrobnKas trapaueriKas. 
(This note also may have mentioned the Syracusan elegy.) 
Ta TavTa erixas. 

“Theognis.... Wrote a Gnomology in elegiacs to Cyrnus 
his favourite, and other exhortatory precepts. All ésids.” 

This is only one of many possible arrangements. But 
note at least that the language of Suidas is rather that of 
descriptions than of titles. See especially «cai érépas taroOnxas 
mapawvetixas. It cannot be inferred from this that baojKas 
jWapaivetinai was a title of part of Theognis’ poems. If it 
had been, érépas would not have been added. In order to 
express the fact that a poet wrote a T'vwpodoyia and also 
‘TrroOjjxast, Suidas would not have said (though Thucydides 
might) that “he wrote a Fympodoyia and other ‘TrroOjxar as 
well,” 

The number 2800 was evidently the total of some part or 
the whole of Theognis. Now the text as we have it consists 
of 1430 lines. To this number something must be added on 
account of loss at the end of the first book, since it is not 
likely that the manuscripts are deficient by just the ten lines 
which are supplied from Stobaeus and Athenaeus; and 
perhaps a good deal more for accidental omissions, to which 
a set of short poems, many of them very like one another in 
language, would be peculiarly subject. But even with these 
additions we could scarcely get as many as 2000 lines; and 
800 lines seems far too many for the Syracusan elegy. More 
probably 2800 is a doubling of two totals, identical or nearly 
identical, that is to say each 1400 or about 1400. The words 
mpos Kupvoyv tov avrod épwuevoy do not themselves convey 
censure ; and they do not necessarily or even probably refer 
to the Motoa madsen, where in fact Cyrnus’ name occurs 
only once. The first book at present contains 1268 lines; 
and if we add to this on account of omissions, 1400 would 
probably not be much, if any, too large a number. 

Thus it is at least possible that the authority or authorities 
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of Suidas knew no elegiac poems of Theognis except our first 
book and the Syracusan elegy, having seen the former and 
heard of the latter. The words 67s ev wapawéoes KTH. 
were added doubtless by Suidas himself; and in fact the 
words psapos and évaperos reappear in other similar criticisms 
which seem to come from his hand’. It may be that his 
condemnation of Theognis was due to an acquaintance with 
the Motoa tracéixyn, which exists only in the Mutinensis, a 
manuscript of the tenth century. If the Modoa zracéiuen had 
come to light not long before the Mutzmensis was written, 
this fact may have given it a notoriety in Suidas’ time, just 
as to-day every Greek scholar is familiar with Bacchylides. 
But the zrap- of wapeorappévas rather suggests that Suidas 
was thinking of poems scattered here and there in the first 
book, though acquaintance with the second may have coloured 
his interpretation of them. 

The words ra wavta émixa@s have never yet been ex- 
plained. It is easy, but not wise, to shirk the question by 
reading 7O@cca@s or éXeyesaxas. G. F. Schémann? conjectures 
els én Bows’ (2806), which is accepted by K. Miiller; and 
other scholars also have thought that the letters -«@s> conceal 
a number. The change is not great, for the interchange of 
the homophones? ¢ and 7 is a very common cause of cor- 
ruption, and « and 8 are confused in minuscule script. But 
if Bws’ is read we have two numbers 2800 and 2806, differing 
by 6. What does this difference represent? The Syracusan 
elegy, or what? Schdmann does not explain, and no reason- 
able explanation is forthcoming. May it be suggested that 
émuxa@s has here a meaning which seems intrinsically possible, 
though it does not seem to be recognised—the meaning “in 
the epic dialect’? This seems to be the only sense in which 
the word émixa can stand in Suidas’ note on Pindar‘ 

1 See Nietzsche, Rheintsches Museum, 1867, pp. 189—go. 

2 Schediasma de Theognide, p. 4, note (Opuscula Academica, iv. p. 24, D. 1). 

3 How far they were homophones in Suidas’ time is shewn by the fact that he 
puts words beginning with e and 7 after words beginning with ¢. 

4 Since, if a suitable meaning can be found for émrixds, a difficulty is removed 
and the conjectures of Schémann and others are proved to be needless, I have 
examined this question in Appendix II. 
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Before we leave Suidas yet another point must be noticed. 
Reitzenstein’ has observed that in the note of Suidas, while 
some classes of Theognis’ poetry are expressly described as 
elegiac, to one class no indication of its metre is added. 
"Eneyeiay eis tovs cwbévras trav Zupaxoveiwy év TH TodsopKia, 
Tvopas 80’ éXeyeias eis rn Bw’, xal arpos Kupvoy tov avrod 
épapevov I'vwporoyiav & éreyeiwv, nal érépas “TrroOjnas 
Tapawverixas’ ta Tavta eéemixas. This implies that what 
Suidas calls érépas “Taro@yjxas mapawerinas were not in 
elegiacs: “else any one but a thoroughly silly writer would 
have pyt ra qwavra 8 éXeyeiwy once and for all.” Reitzen- 
stein suggests that they were in hexameters or iambics or 
both. This would confirm the inference drawn above from 
the passage of the Meno, that non-elegiac poems of Theognis 
once existed and were known to Plato. However, the note 
of Suidas is so confused that this confirmation cannot be 
trusted. Suidas, if we are to judge him from the present 
state of his lexicon, often acted very like “a thoroughly silly 
writer.” Moreover Reitzenstein does not remove all the 
difficulties. If Suidas had meant to imply what Reitzenstein 
supposes, how could he have added ra wavta érixos? It 
is hard to see how elegiacs and hexameters, still harder how 
elegiacs, hexameters and iambics, could all be comprised 
under érinds if it refers to metre; for though é3ros may 
mean any kind of verse, as in the passage of the Meno, 
emix@s referring to metre can mean only one. Thus we are 
still forced to give éauxa@s some other meaning. 


With Suidas and Eudocia we pass the date of our best 
manuscript, and we come to the end of the external evidence. 
The aim of the foregoing pages has been to refute the 
inferences of Welcker, Bergk and others, and to shew that 
the evidence of Greek literature does not imply that any 
Greek writer who mentions Theognis knew him in any other 
form than ours. How far we should be from any sure 
knowledge, even if much that has been wrongly inferred 
were accepted, is shewn by the widely different guesses which 

1 Pp. 54- 
H. 7 
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have been made concerning the date at which the supposed 
compiler of our collection did his work. Bergk? thinks not 
long after the time of Isocrates, while Nietzsche* holds that 
“our edition must have been produced after Cyril, that is 
after the year 433.” Other dates have pleased other scholars. 
How does this discrepancy come about? Because one critic 
forces a remark of Plato or Isocrates, another a remark of 
Athenaeus or Cyril. But the passages of Plato and Xenophon 
of which so much has been made have been found to be 
not incompatible with our text. Other passages com- 
monly quoted in this connexion make against our text only 
if the vicious element in the first book is magnified ; for if 
the second book be set aside there is nothing in Theognis 
whereby the poet can be convicted of immoral relations with 
Cyrnus. Such language as we read in lines 87, 101, 371, 597 
may fairly be referred to an honourable friendship between 
a man and a youth. Only the presence of the Motca 
matoixn makes it natural to put the worse interpretation 
upon them. Now from the time of Theognis to the 
date of the Mutinensis there is no certain trace of the 
Modeca zraséicn in Greek literature. Athenaeus, when he 
wants to charge Theognis with wadepacria, has recourse 
to the first book, and his language (yovy) suggests that 
he did not know the second book, at least as the work 
of Theognis. Athenaeus is the first to find fault with the 
morality of our author: Suidas brings an emphatic charge 
against him. Why this change of attitude? The dates 
speak for themselves. The Mutinensis, the only manuscript 
which has the Modtoa tra:éuxy, belongs to the tenth century, 
so that at some time not later than the tenth century the 
Modea tracécxn was brought back to life. Suidas also belongs 
to the tenth century. If he was acquainted with the Motca 
madtcyn, it was natural and proper that he should put the 
worse construction on the ambiguities of the first book. 
Note that the vea/ character of these passages does not 


1 P. L. G.4 ii. p. 235- 
2 Rheinisches Museum, 1867, p. 183. 
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matter here, but only the character which they would have 
in the eyes of men ignorant of the second book. 

The facts of the case, then, with regard to the form of 
Theognis known to ancient writers may be put briefly thus. 
Firstly, mentions of Theognis or quotations from the first 
book appear in a fair number of Greek writers, from the 
fourth century before Christ to Stobaeus, and in a very few 
Latin authors—Lucilius, Varro, Ammianus Marcellinus?; but 
no reference is made to him which necessarily disagrees with 
the first book as we have it, and nothing is quoted from him 
which is not to be found there, except eight lines in Stobaeus 
and two in Athenaeus. Secondly, before Suidas no writer, 
Greek or Latin, shews certain signs of acquaintance with the 
second book. 


1 Their knowledge of Theognis seems to have been slight, and they do not 
help us here. The passage of Lucilius will be quoted later. Varro (see p. 73 of 
Gerlach’s edition) paraphrases 183—4 but does not mention the poet’s name. 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xxix. 1. 21: paupertatis...cuius metu vel in mare nos ire 
praecipites suadet Theognis poeta vetus et prudens (175—46). 


CHAPTER II. 
THE METHODS OF MODERN CRITICISM. 


IT is now time to consider the methods whereby modern 
critics have sought to rid the text of Theognis of foreign 
matter. 

Modern criticism of Theognis may be said to begin with 
F. G. Welcker. Welcker made a free use of the knife, and 
the principles of his surgery are still in vogue. Later writers 
have differed from him chiefly on points of detail. It will 
therefore be convenient to follow his method, and to note 
more recent opinions, if they are worth notice, in their proper 
place. He groups his excisions under six heads’. 


I, 


“Poems which are ascribed by ancient authors to .other 
poets—Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, Solon, Euenus®.” 
At the end of his text Welcker prints several poems 
under these names, and others under the heading 'Aéédovroroz. 
Lines 1003—6 he gives to Tyrtaeus*. The same lines 
with the difference of only one word are found in a poem 
of Tyrtaeus, 12. 13—16: 
78° apery, 70d deOXoy ev avOpwroicw apioroy 
KadMoTov Te hépey yiyveras avdpi véw' 
Evvov & écOddv rovto moAni te wavtri Te Sn 
Sorts avnp SuaBas év mpopayooe pévy. 
For vég the manuscripts of Theognis give cope. In 
1 Prolegomena, especially pp. lxxx s¢q. 
2 These passages are discussed by F. Cauer in Philologus iii. 1890, pp. 662—8. 
He follows Welcker in every case. 


3 I assume throughout that Tyrtaeus wrote before Theognis. See Appendix 
II. 
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Tyrtaeus the construction goes on after wévy without break: 
in Theognis the end seems to come at pévy. The change 
from vem to cod@ is significant, especially as it occurs at 
the end of a pentameter, a very emphatic place. Tyrtaeus 
if full of exhortations to young men. In 10. 10o—32 he 
reminds the young men (o@ véo.) that it is a disgrace to 
let their elders be slain before them in the fight. In 11. 10 
again he addresses the young men (@ véor). Similarly in the 
present passage he speaks of valour in battle as especially 
befitting the young man. Let us suppose that Theognis 
saw here an opportunity of correcting the earlier poet, as 
Solon makes an amendment to Mimnermus’ prayer for sixty 
years of life. With this object he might have addressed 
Tyrtaeus by name, as Solon addresses Mimnermus (Avyvac- 
radn). But he may have thought it a simpler and neater 
plan to repeat as many of the lines of Tyrtaeus as he needed, 
tacitly making a vital substitution, and to add lines of his 
own which should explain the purpose of the change. This 
assumption made, no difficulty remains. Tyrtaeus had said: 
“ This? is excellence, this is the best prize of life and noblest 
for a young man to win, and a common boon to his city 
and all his folk, if he stand stoutly in the van of battle, 
never flinching, and put quite away all thought of craven 
flight....”. Theognis amends the sentiment thus (1003—12): 
“This is excellence, this is the best prize of life to win for 
a wise man, yea and a common boon to his city and all 
his folk, if he stand stoutly in the van of battle. But a 
common counsel will I give to men, that while each is 
young, in the flower of life and in full vigour of mind, he 
take his pleasure of his own goods; for the gods vouchsafe 
not a second youth nor release from death to mortal men...*.” 
cod naturally gets a somewhat contemptuous colour from 
the context, as “seuerus” does in the fifth poem of Catullus: 


rumoresque senum seueriorum 
omnes unius aestimemus assis. 


1 In Tyrtaeus 78° dpery, 768’ deOAov refers either to what precedes or to what 
follows or to both ; in Theognis it refers to what follows. 
3 The last words of the poem are obscure and perhaps corrupt. 
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£vvov in 1007 is an echo of £uvoy in 1005. The intelligent 
reader or hearer of Theognis would of course be aware that 
the poem was adapted from Tyrtaeus, and having in his mind 
the word which cog@ replaced he would be prepared for the 
explanation: “(Valour is well enough for the wzse man,) 
but let the young man take his pleasure while he may, 
since youth is short and from death is no escape.” This 
sentiment is quite in place in Theognis, whose teaching is 
often the cynicism of the man of the world. Tyrtaeus 
counsels patriotism, Theognis selfishness. 

Thus everything is explained—the borrowing from Tyr- 
taeus, the change from vém to cod@, and the connexion 
between 1003—6 and 1007—12; and the poem which results 
is complete and well-turned’. 


933—8 : 


mavpos avOpwrrwy apety Kai Kaddos oTndoel: 
dABios, 5s TovT@y aphorépwy Erayev. 

TAVTES [LY TiuLw@oLY’ Omws véoL Of TE KAT aUTOV 
xaipns elxovow Toi Te TadavoTepot: 

ynpacxwy aorotot petampére, ovdé TIS auTOV 
Brarrew ovr aidots obre dinns eOére. 


This poem also Welcker gives to Tyrtaeus*. In a later 
passage of fragment 12, speaking of victory in battle, 
Tyrtaeus says (35—42): 


> \ 7 A A , , 
et S€ duyn péev xipa TavnrAcyéos Oavaraco, 
/ 9 8] A 3 Q @ 4 
vuenoas 5 aixypns aydaov evyos Edn, 
WAVTES [by Tiuw@OLY OMS véoL NOE TaNaLoi, 
Tora Sé Teprrva trabeav Epxerar eis ‘Aldnv- 


1 It is possible that a change in the meaning of deOAov pépew may be part of 
the change in the spirit of the poem. If de#Ao» could mean not ‘‘prize” but 
‘‘toil” here, the meaning would be: ‘‘this is excellence, this is the finest toil to 
put up with for a wise man...”; which is rather more appropriate to the turn 
which Theognis has given the poem. But it is doubtful whether de#Ao can 
mean ‘‘toil.” 

4 But he is inconsistent, for on p. 130 he speaks of the “‘incertus” who used 
the lines of Tyrtaeus for his own purpose. Might not that ‘‘incertus’’ be 
Theognis ? 
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9 A 
ynpacKkwy actotot petatpéme, ovdé Tig avTOoV 
’ Ww 9 > A ” 4 fs 
Brarreyv ott aidods ovre Sixns eOére1, 
U 9 ? ? e “ 4 4 3 9 A 
mavres 5 év Oaxotowy ouas véow of Te Kat’ avTov 
elxova’ ék yopns of Te TadaLoTepoL. 


Thus the first couplet of the Theognidean poem is not 
from Tyrtaeus. Bergk thinks that it may be taken from 
Solon, but his reasons are slight. Here again it looks as if 
Theognis had borrowed and amended some lines of Tyrtaeus, 
at the same time giving them a new application. Tyrtaeus 
makes respect the reward of valour: Theognis makes it the 
homage paid to him who combines excellence with beauty. 
Thus he produces a sentiment quite foreign to Tyrtaeus. In 
the rest of the poem all that Theognis has done is to compress 
and improve the language of the older poet; and in this 
of course Bergk and Cauer see the hand of the “epitomae 
auctor.” The lines of Tyrtaeus are not good; they suffer 
from his usual fault of loose verbosity. “All honour him, 
young and old; and many joys hath he ere he goeth 
down to Death. As he groweth old he is notable among 
his townsfolk, nor will any. man do him disservice in 
reverence or right; and all in councils yield him place, 
young men and his peers in years and his elders.” The 
repetition of ou@s véos of Te Kat auTov...ol Te TaXaLtoTEpoL 
four lines after ods véot 7dé maXasoi shews lack of resource, 
and the general arrangement of the thought is grotesque, 
for first we have mention of the warrior’s death, then of his 
declining years, and lastly of his middle age. Theognis has 
avoided both the repetition and the dotepoy mpotrepoy, and 
his use of asyndeton is effective; while by keeping close 
to the language of Tyrtaeus he lets his hearers or readers 
know that besides their own value his lines have the merit 
of correcting another poet’s bad work’. 


1 Reitzenstein (p. 64, n. 2) says of this poem: ‘ Der fiir eine andere Stadt und 
minder kriegerische Gesellschaft dichtende Nachahmer setzt fiir das Heldentum 
nur die in ihrer Farblosigkeit charakteristischen Worte dper7 xal xdAdos ein und 
vermeidet nach Kriften die schleppenden Wiederholungen des Originals.” Why 
should not this skilful imitator be Theognis? Compared with Tyrtaeus Theognis 
is unwarlike. His violence (¢.g. 349: Trav ely uéday alua meiy) better fits the 


‘ 
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1O17—22: 
QuUTixa por KaTa péev xXpounv peer AotreTos idpas, 
mrompat & écopa@v avOos ounrcxins 
TEPTVOV OMS Kat KaXov, érrel mréov Bherev elvac: 
GX’ orALyoYpOVLOY’ yiveTaL woTrEp Svap 
Bn Tiunecoa, To 8 ovACMEVOY Kal apuopdov 
avtiy’ vmép xepadns yipas brepxpéparac. 
This poem Welcker ascribes to Mimnermus. Stobaeus, 
cxvi. 34, has the last three lines under the title ée Mipvéppou 
Navvoids, with no variation except dpyadéov for ovAcuevov and 
ynpas vmrép xeparyns avtiy’ for adtiy’ birép Kxepadrns yijpas. 
But in Stobaeus the construction goes on into another 
couplet : 
éyOpov ouas Kal atipov, 6 tT ayvwortov Tit dvépa, 
Brarre § ofOarpods cal voov audsyvOér. 
There is no good reason for giving the first three lines to 
Mimnermus. Here too Theognis may have joined lines of 
another poet with lines of his own, and the change from 
apyanréov to ovAopuevoy may be due to him. 

Lines 1227—-8 do not belong to Theognis; they are not 
found in our manuscripts, and they wert included in the text 
only by a mistake of Hugo Grotius, for in Stobaeus, xi. 1, 
they have the lemma Mevaydpov Navvois, where Mipvéppov 
should be read. 

The second couplet of 793—6 is the same as a couplet 
which stands in the Palatine Anthology, ix. 50, under the 
heading Meuvéppov; whence Bergk and others assign 793—6 
to Mimnermus. Welcker however, by a strange departure 
from his principles, keeps them among the poems of Theognis, 
and admits? that Theognis incorporated the couplet of 


partisan and the exile than the soldier. Thus he would naturally tend to rob 
Tyrtaeus’ lines of their soldierly spirit ; but their language he would be likely to 
strengthen, being certainly the better poet of the two. 

Geotor pidos Gedriwos in 881 is clearly modelled on Tyrtaeus 5. 1: Oeotor 
dir\p Seorbury. 

1 In 1020 Bergk’s éAvyoxpémos is read by only one manuscript of Theognis, the 
second best, and it is probably a would-be correction. 

2 P. 130. 
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Mimnermus in a poem of his own. That is an interesting 
concession from the leader of ot ywpifovres. 
585—90: 
mwaciv tot xivduvos em’ épypaciv, ovdé Tus oldev 
TH oXNoTELW péArEL, TPHYWATOS apyouevou' 
GNX’ oO pev evdoxipely TepwpEevos Ov Tpovonaas 
eis preyadny atny Kal yaderny érrecer, 
To 5€ KadGs trovedvTs Beds mepit TwavtTa TiOnoww 
cuvrvyinv ayabny, éxrvow adpoovyns. 


Welcker ascribes this poem to Solon. In the thirteenth 
fragment of Solon are the following lines (65—70): 


mao S€ Tou xivduvos ém’ Epypacuv, ovdé tis oldev 
Gh pédres oynoey, ypyuatos apyopévou' 

GX’ o pev eb Epdeuv tretp@pevos ot mpovonaas 
eis peyarny atny xal yarernv erecer, 

T@ 5é€ xaxa@s Epdovtt Oeos tept wavra Sidwow 
aouvtuyiny ayabny, Exdvow adpoovvns. 


While xaxds is well supported and certainly right in Solon, 
all the manuscripts of Theognis have xad@s, and Stobaeus 
and two others who quote these lines from Theognis have 
xanov; and while xaxas might become «adds by error, no 
ordinary error could turn ed &pdew into evdoxiuety. If these 
changes are not due to accident, with what purpose were 
they made? It is to be observed that o evdoxtuety rretpa@pevos, 
“he who tries to be of good repute,” means neither the same 
nor nearly the same as o ed Epdew metpwpevos, “he who tries 
to act aright.” The words o evSoxipety mrespmpevos naturally 
describe him who assumes virtue, not him who has it; and 
conversely the words t@ xadas &pdorrs, in contrast with o 
evdoxiuety tretpmpevos, describe the man who does right with- 
out aiming at public recognition of his virtue. Thus here 
again Theognis contradicts an older poet, and marks the 
contradiction by keeping the general cast of the language 
unchanged. Solon had said that the gods were unjust: 
Theognis replies that the truly good man is not without 
his reward. It is beyond the power of man to foretell the 
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future; but if a man does right instead of seeming to do 
right, even his blunders come to a good end. “In all works 
is danger, and no man knoweth where he shall stop when a 
matter is at its beginning; but while he that seeketh after 
good repute falleth into great and grievous mischief that he 
foresaw not, for him that doth right heaven putteth a good 
issue on all things, a release from his folly.” 

Lines 227—32 again are similar to the conclusion of che 
same poem of Solon (13. 71—6): 


, S alse ! , SSO a le 
mXoutov 0 ovdeVv Téeppa Tehacpevoy avdpact xetTrat 
A a e c a Nw ? 
ot yap viv nuéwy wretoTov éyouvce Biov, 
id 
Sutdaciws omevdovor tis dv Kxopécevey Arravtas ; 
Képdea tot Ovnrois @racay adavaros, 
wv . 9 9 a 9 , A € / \ 
atn 8 é€& avrayv avadaiveras, jv ororay Zevs 
wéurrn Ticoméevnv GdroTE Grros ever. 


Here again the last three lines of the Theognidean version 
depart so far from Solon that the poems are two and not one. 
Probably here also Theognis has remodelled older lines. 
Some of his changes are small, being due perhaps merely to 
a desire for just so much differentiation as would give his 
adaptation an air of novelty*; but in the last three lines he 
distinctly improves on his original. In Solon the change 
from a@davaro: to Zevs, where one of the two ought to have 
been used in both places, is certainly a fault, and just such 
a fault as a reviser would remove. Very likely Theognis 
intended his revised version to be a continuation of 221—6, 
not an independent poem*. 


1 This line is quoted by Aristotle (Poéstics, p. 1256 b), Plutarch (de cupiattate 
a@ivitiarum, 4) and Basil. Aristotle and Basil give dv8pdo: xetra: with Stobaeus ; 
Plutarch gives dv@pwroo. with the Theognidean version. 

2 recpouévas in 3323 is unsatisfactory. As F. Cauer says, “nicht Bedringten 
schickt Zeus das Unheil, sondern durch das von Zeus gesandte Unheil gerathen 
die Menschen in Bedringnis.” Perhaps recpoyévoes is a corruption of ricopévay 
caused in part by a survival of the old spelling reoouévny. 

* Is the thirteenth fragment of Solon really a single poem? Surely an end 
should be made at line 64. The addition of 6s—7o0 and 71—76 in Stobaeus may 
be due to amalgamation of three passages into one after the lemmata of the second 
and third had been lost. 
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With 315—8 are almost identical the following lines of 
Solon (fragment 15), quoted as Solon’s by Plutarch!: 


WoAAol yap wrouTevaL Kaxoi ayaboi Sé évovTat: 
GX Hpeis avrois ov Srapenpoucba 

THS apeTns Tov wAovTOY, érrel TO wev EuTredoy eoTi», 
xenuata § avOpwmwv adAroTe GANOS ExeL. 


Theognis has ros instead of yap, rovros instead of avrois; 
and in the third line aéed instead of éorev, with Basil and one 
manuscript of Plutarch. The only important difference is 
between yap and ror. The latter is appropriate, the former 
inappropriate, at the beginning of an independent gnome. 
Perhaps Theognis took the lines bodily from Solon, with just 
this change to make them stand alone, and others for the 
sake of differentiation; and put them at the head of another 
poem, lines 319—22, in which he looks at the same subject 
from a somewhat different point of view. 

Lines 719—28 are closely related to the twenty-fourth 
fragment of Solon, this also preserved in Plutarch’s Solon, 
where we read: 


loov tot wrouvTodaw OT@ TOrUS Apyupes éoTey 
Kal xpvoos Kat ys mupodopou media 
trarot 0 nytovol Te, Kal @ wova Tav’Ta Tapeotuy, 
yaorpi te xal mrevpy Kai wooly aBpa wabeiv, 
maidds 7 nde yuvatxos, ernv Kal tat’ adixnrat 
nBns (or #Bn), atv & Spy yivetas dppovia. 
If we look at these lines apart from the lines of Theognis 
their meaning is satisfactory, and no alteration of the text is 
required, except perhaps arAevpys for mAevp7. ‘“ Equal is the 
wealth of him who hath much gold and silver and fields of 
wheat-bearing land and horses and mules, and of him who 
hath only enough for the comfort of his belly and sides and 
feet—and of his child’s and wife’s, when he cometh to years 
ripe for marriage—, together with Music the companion of 
Youth.” In the Hymn to the Pythian Apollo are these 
words (16—18): 


1 Solon, ch. 3. 
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auTap éevrAoKxapyor Xapites xal evdpoves “Npar 

‘Appovin & “HBy re Ads Ovyatnp + ’Adpodirn 

6pxebvT GAAnAwY eri KapT@ yelpas Eyoveat. 
It can hardly be a freak of chance that "H8n, “Opn and 
‘“Appovia recur so close together in Solon. Most probably 
Solon was consciously echoing the words of the hymn. 
More literally his lines mean: “(him who has enough for 
comfort) and who has Music together with Youth.” ‘Opm is 
the prime of manhood; Music is the necessary minimum of 
refined enjoyment. If dp were not personified here, ovv 
@pn would be a strange combination. The genitives ara.dos 
T dé yuvaixos are governed by yaorpl te xai wrevpys nai 
mooiy understood: an irregular construction which seems 
quite possible in a poet. Whether we read 78ns or Bn is 
immaterial. In the third line «ai may stand, and the change 
to xara, though slight, is unnecessary. For ‘Apyovia in the 
sense of “Music” compare Aeschylus, Supplices 1041: Sédoras 
5 ‘Appovia poip’ "Adpodiras. The last two lines have been 
variously emended?, but never well. Bergk reads dppod:a, 
“and proper things in their season,” which would be vague 
even if avy dpn could mean “at the right time.” No change 
is necessary if we leave Theognis out of the question. 

The way in which Theognis deals with this poem in 
719—28 is characteristic of his semi-quotations. Solon had 
spoken of the needs of a pure and virtuous life: Theognis, 
by slightly changing the language, changes the picture from 
virtue to vice. Solon gives his poor man a wife and a child, 
Theognis gives him a vracdscc and a mistress. He so re- 
arranges the latter part of the fifth line that the words mado 
T dé yuvatxos must be followed by a strong stop, the effect 
of which is not only to lay greater stress upon them (for 
when the first words of a hexameter go with the preceding 
couplet, they are almost always emphatic), but also to make 
it necessary to take them as depending on a8pa rra@eiy*®. By 


1 See Bergk’s note and Madvig’s Adversaria Critica, i. p. 570. 

2 Compare 1009: rév adroit xredywy eb wacxéuev. Mr H. Richards, in the 
Journal of Philology, xxv. p. 87, calls this genitive after ed wacxéue an 
impossible construction, and he points out that in the only other example quoted 


FF 
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interchanging #@8n and @py and by altering a single letter in 
the last word of the pentameter—dppovia to dppuodia—, he 
cuts out all mention of music, and produces instead another 
clause to complete the sense of the preceding words. By the 
change of construction in the fifth line he has prepared the 
way for the addition of four more lines. These four lines are 
nowhere quoted as Solon’s, and the passage of Solon as 
quoted by Plutarch is complete both in syntax and in sense ; 
it is therefore reasonable to suppose that they were not 
written by Solon but added by Theognis. Some of the 
readings are uncertain in the Theognidean version. In 
721 the Mutinensis has ra Aéoyvra by the common con- 
fusion of A and A, while Stobaeus, who quotes these lines 
from Theognis, has rade wayta’. In 723 one manuscript of 
Stobaeus has édixntas, which may be right—very likely the 
true reading is drav 5€ xe tav éedixnras wpns, “ubi autem 
horum flore potitus est”; compare the variants 787 and 78ns 
in Solon. But these are small matters. The whole poem 
may be translated thus: “ Equal is the wealth of those who 
have much gold and silver and fields of wheat-bearing land 
and horses and mules, and of him who hath enough where- 
with to give pleasure to belly and sides and feet, and to 
take his pleasure of a boy or a woman. When the time for 
these things is come, and manhood withal to fit them, ¢#at is 
wealth to mortal men. For all his exceeding riches no man 
taketh with him to the grave, and no money can buy ransom 
from death or heavy sicknesses or the oncoming of evil eld.” 


by Liddell and Scott, in Pindar’s first Nemean ode, the genitive is a genitive 
absolute. He therefore reads réy av’roi ’x xredywy, comparing 577, where ‘x is 
omitted before a kappa in O. The change is slight but not necessary; and such 
a use of éx needs illustration. The genitive both with aé8pa wadety and with e& 
wacxépev is amply justified by the analogy of dwrodatw and -yedoua, of épay, and of 
other verbs, as well as by the nature of the genitive case. Compare for instance 
1000: wavrolwy dyaldy yaorpl xapfbpevos. 

1 E. von Geyso (Studia Theognidea, p. 56, n- 29) remarks that Horace 
imitates the Theognidean version, with @ 7a Séovra wdpecriyv, in Epistles i. 
12. 4—6: 

pauper enim non est, cuz rerum suppetit usus; 
si ventri bene, si laterist pedibusque tuis, nil 
divitiae poterunt regales addere maius. 
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Thus in the hands of Theognis the poem has quite changed 
its character. The new form may be called a parody of the 
old, if the word be understood to imply no ridicule of the 
original. Similarly Lewis Carroll’s adage, ‘Take care of the 
sense and the sounds will take care of themselves,” parodies 
an older proverb but in no way ridicules it. Solon’s poem 
being present to the minds of the hearers or readers 
of Theognis, the purpose of his changes could hardly be 
missed ; but taken by itself the later poem is not very clear, 
and we need not wonder that Athenaeus did not use it in 
support of the charge which he brings against Theognis in 
his seventh book—even if it had been his object there to 
collect all the evidence of the poet’s immorality, which it 
was not. 

Lines 1253—4 resemble the twenty-third fragment of 
Solon. These are Solon’s lines, with Bergk’s note: 

“OrBios @ waidés Te Pirou xai povuyes lariat 
Kat Kuves aypevtai nal Eévos addXodarros. 

“Plato Lys. 212E: adda WeddeO o rrountis ds dn: “OrABtos 
x.7.%. Solonis esse docet Hermias in Phaedr. p. 78 ed. Ast.: 
Kai év rots troipacw ws Kadov Tov épav pynpovever (Solon) 
rAéyous "OrAPior @ «.7.d. Cf. Luc. Amor. c. 48: dABwos yap ws 
adnOas>s Kata THY TaY copay arropacw, @ aides Te véot nal 
pevuxes tro. Eadem in Theogn. 1253—4, ubi O@npevrai te 
Kuves Kai Févot ddXNOSaTrOl.” 

The passage of the Lyszs is as follows :—ovS’ dpa piruriroi 
etow obs Av of imrot pr) avtipir@ow, ovdé pidopturyes, ovd’ ad 
huroxuves ye wat pirowor nal diroyvpvacrai cai dirocodor, 
Ay 7 ) copia avrovs avtiupirn.  pirovar pev tad Exacta, 
ov pévtos pira Syta, adr Wedd o rroinrns bs py 

"OrABios @ traidés te Hiroe xat povuyes Laarot 
Kat Kvves aypevtal cai Eévos adXobaTrOs. 
Heindorf and others have seen that Plato is here mis- 
interpreting Solon, since ¢idou goes only with zraidSes and not 
with iariou, xvves, Févor. This is quite true, though E. Hiller 
thinks that we are bound to accept Plato’s interpretation’. 


1 Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 470, n. 37. 
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That would be to put too blind a trust in Plato. Heindorf 
notices a similar perversity in the Second Alcibiades’, “antiqui 
certe auctoris, licet non Platonis, libro,” the author of which 
takes the well known line from the Margites to mean moda 
pev nriatato épya,Kkaxov O¢ ny érrictacOa avT@ wavrTa Tata. 
But to return to the couplet of Solon. g¢idoz in Solon is not 
predicative but strictly adjectival ; and this is confirmed in a 
sort of way by Lucian, who for ¢iAoz has véot, which cannot 
be predicative. Note however that Lucian seems to be 
quoting from memory, as véo. and the vague expression «ata 
THY TOY copay aropacw suggest. In Homer ¢énros is a fixed 
epithet of vrais as of dNovyos, vratnp, Oupuos, watpls yaia; and 
Solon adopts the Homeric combination zraides didos as he 
adopts pavvyes tro. Thus the natural meaning of Solon’s 
lines is: “ Happy the man who hath dear children and horses 
of solid hoof and hunting dogs and a friend in a foreign land.” | 
This couplet Theognis has borrowed and altered for his own 
purposes. In the pentameter he has made two changes, both 
for the better. dypeuvrys does not occur in Homer, and 
aypevrai xbves seems to be found only in the line of Solon. 
Theognis therefore substitutes the Homeric expression @npev- 
tai «xuves*, which makes a fourth with watées diror, povuxes 
drrmrot, Févot addAobaTroi’. 

These points of language, however, do not affect the sense 
of the couplet. Has Theognis made any change in the sense? 
A complete change. As many quotations from Shakespeare— 
‘To be or not to be, that is the question,” for instance—are 
often made to bear a false meaning by a wrong application, 
so Theognis alters the meaning of Solon’s couplet by putting 
it in a new context. Standing as it does in the Moidca 
main, there can be no doubt that it was meant to be 
understood in the spirit of the neighbouring poems, The 
context, in fact, forces us to take @iAXou predicatively ; and to 
make this doubly sure, in the next couplet Theognis repeats 
the sentiment in a somewhat stronger form, and by the use of 

1 P. 147 D. 
2 Shad xi. 325. 
3 Odyssey xvii. 485. 
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an active verb leaves no doubt about the sense in which he 
would have gido. understood :— 


doris un Tatdas Te dire Kal povuyas Lartrovs 
Kai KUVAas, OUTTOTE OL Dupos ev evdpoodtvn. 


By the simple device of putting Solon’s couplet in a false 
context Theognis has given it on purpose the meaning which 
Plato gave it out of perversity or by mistake’. 


We find then that in no case are lines found in the text of 
Theognis exactly the same as lines elsewhere ascribed to 
other poets. Welcker is content to print the suspicious 
passages under the names of Tyrtaeus, Solon, Mimnermus ; 
but while he sees, as everyone can see, their resemblances to 
the lines of the older poets, he does not explain how they 
came to differ so much. A review of these differences has 
shewn that sometimes Theognis merely appropriates the 
lines of other poets, with only slight changes*; sometimes 
he incorporates them in his own work*; sometimes he gives 
them a new application by putting them in a new context!: 
sometimes he makes a vital change®. 

With regard to one passage already discussed Welcker 
abandons his principles; we now come to a second. He 
prints as the work of Theognis a line which Clement of 
Alexandria® mentions as an imitation of a line of Solon’s: 


c 4 
Lorwvos S& woiuncavros 
tixtes yap xopos Bp Sr’ av worvs 8rBos Ernrat, 
v 7 @ Mé , 
avtixpus’ 0 @Béoyvis ypader 
tixres Tot xopos UBpw St dv nax@ SrABos Ernrau. 


1E. Hiller, MV. /Joch. f. Phslol., 1881, p. 470, speaking of the couplet 
1253—4: ‘‘dieses aber hat der dichter nur mitgeteilt, um es alsdann in dem 
darauf folgenden distichon mit negativem ausdruck zu variieren.” Would that 
have been worth doing? Hiller takes Plato’s view of the couplet, and thinks the 
Motea watdixh not by Theognis. 

3 315—8. 3 1020—2, 795—6. 

* 935—8, 1253—4- ® 1003—6, 585—9g0, 22732, 719—24. 

6 Trpwpareis vi. 2 § 8, p. 740. 

7 Ayrixpus seems to mean “‘straight out,” ‘‘unblushingly,” as in sections 5, 24 
and 25 of the same chapter. 
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The context wherein the line occurred in Solon has 
recently come to light, for in the twelfth chapter of the 
’"AOnvatwy Tlodtreia the following four lines of Solon are 
quoted : 
djpos 8 OS dv dptota ory Hyepoverow Eroito, 
pyre Nilay avebels pyre Brafopevos. 
Tixte, yap xopos UBpw Grav wodvs BABos Ernrar 
avOparoaw Scou pn voos aptios 7. 
Thus the second pentameter as well as the second hexa- 
meter was imitated by Theognis from Solon, and the couplet 
followed another already known to us, Bergk’s sixth frag- 
ment. 
Lines 153—4 of Theognis are as follows’: 


Tixtes Tot Kopos UBpuv, Stray xax@ SrBos Ernrar 

avOper@, Kal Stm pq) voos aptios 7. 
With this couplet no fault can be found. It is “complete 
in itself. Solon’s connecting yap has been removed, and roz, 
appropriate to an independent aphorism, put in its place. 
By changing roAvs to xax@ Theognis doubtless meant to 
remind his readers of the xax@ of 151, and to lay stress on 
the fact that it is not the quantity of the good fortune but 
the quality of the recipient's mind which determines his fate. 
The changes in the pentameter necessarily followed, since the 
plural «axots did not fit the hexameter and was not in itself 
so good as the singular. Thus once again Theognis has 
borrowed and amended a couplet of another poet’s in order 
to reinforce one of his own. 

The passage of Clement is a valuable piece of evidence. 
Cauer’ sees in it no more than a proof that as early as 
Clement’s time foreign matter had found its way into the 
text of Theognis. That alone would be an important fact. 
Welcker imagines our collection to have been compiled at 
Constantinople: from Clement it appears that in his time, a 
century before the foundation of Constantinople, the poems 


1 AO read dv@pwrwy, but the dv@pdérw of the inferior manuscripts is no 
doubt right. 
2 Philologus iii. 1890, p. 667 and p. 668. 


H. .. 4 
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of Theognis contained a line which Welcker was bound by 
his own principles to banish from the text. But the real 
significance of the passage is this, that a writer who flourished 
about A.D. 200 saw and accepted without surprise as the work 
‘of Theognis an amendment to an older aphorism, similar to 
the amendments which have been reviewed above. It does 
not matter for this purpose how the Theognidean line was 
actually produced—whether Theognis wrote it himself, or a 
distorted form of Solon’s line was inserted in his poem by 
some one else. The fact remains that Clement knew both 
forms of the line, and regarded the one not as an accidental 
but as a deliberate differentiation of the other; that he 
believed Theognis capable of borrowing a line from Solon 
with only a change so small that modern scholars have 
thought it due to accidental corruption; by the change, in 
fact, of only one word, and that a word not emphatic by 
position. But for the passage of Clement no doubt 153—4 
would be ascribed at once to Solon; and indeed Hartung 
actually does ascribe them to Solon in spite of the passage of 
Clement. 

It is worth while to notice that these lines occur in the 
part of our collection which most scholars admit to be 
wholly or nearly free from foreign matter, and to represent 
best the original form of Theognis’. 

It may be added at this point that in one case Phocylides 
and Theognis adopted a proverb in the same words. Aristotle* 
quotes the proverb ey 8 Ssnaroovvn ovrArAnBSnv mao’ apety 
*orw, and we know from the commentators on that passage 
that this line appeared not only in Theognis (147) but also in 
Phocylides. Bergk in his note on 153 suspects that something 
like this has happened also in 153—4, since Diogenianus 
gives a proverb tixres Tot Kopos DBpw Stay xax@ avdpl wrapein, 
which might account both for 153 and for Solon’s line. But 


1 J. Heinemann (Hermes xxxiv. p. 595): ‘‘ Unbestrittener Maassen ist in den 
ersten 250 Versen weit mehr theognideisches Gut enthalten als in den folgenden 
1000.” 

2 Nicomachean Ethics v. 3. See the scholia published by Professor Bywater in 
Hermes v. p. 356. 
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even if this proverb existed before Solon, Solon did not 
merely borrow it, for he introduces 6\fos ; and in this he was 
followed by Theognis. If the proverb is to be derived from 
either poet, it is more probably a popular misquotation of 
Theognis’ line, to which it bears a greater resemblance than 
to Solon’s. 

255—6 are practically identical with a couplet which was 
known in the time of Aristotle? as ro AnAcaxov ériypaypa. At 
the beginning of the Exdemian Ethics it is ascribed to o éy 
Anr@ THY avTOD yvOunv adrodnvapevos él to mpoTUAaLoY Tob 
Anrq@ov...troinoas KadXtoroy «.r.r. There is nothing against 
the supposition that Theognis both wrote the lines and 
inscribed them at Delos. 


Let us now turn to an obscure expression in the middle of 
the book. In 769—72 Theognis says that the poet must not 
hide his light from the world: 


xp7 Movody Oeparrovra Kai ayyedov, et TL trepioooy 
eidein, codins yn POovepoy tereOery, 
ara Ta pev pacba, Ta dé Secxvuvar, ddrra 5€ qroveiy: 
Te ohiy YpHonTat prodvOsS ETLTTApPEVOS ; 
Since grovety seems at first sight to cover al/ that the poet 
could publish, this triple division of his work demands an 
explanation. Now common as zroseiy is in the special meaning 
“to write poetry,” it is infinitely commoner in the general 
meaning “make.” Among all that a poet writes, what does 
he most wholly make? Clearly those poems in which he 
owes least to other men’s work. If then he divides his 
writings into three classes; gives to each a verb for label ; 
and chooses for the third of his labels the word “make,” 
which expresses the simplest and strongest title of authorship: 
it is clear that the other two verbs must assert weaker claims. 
Tennyson, for example, has the best title that man can have 
to the full ownership of Locksley Hall; his title to the Jdylls 
of the King is not so good; and his title to the Speczmen of a 


1 Micomachean Ethics i. p. 1099 a. See T. Preger, Jnscriptiones Graecae 
Metricae, no. 209. 
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Translation of the Iliad in Blank Verse is slighter still. These 
are refinements, it is true: but unless he is talking at random 
Theognis also refines. By zrovetv then he would seem to mean 
those poems in which he borrowed little or nothing from older 
writers; and consequently by pacOae and Sexvdvar he must 
mean those poems in which he had made use of earlier 
writing or of thoughts which he could not honestly call his 
own. The words “seek, shew, make” are not full descriptions; 
each is a mere touch; expansion alone can make their meaning 
clear. y@oOat, which denotes desire, seeking after a thing, 
coveting it, suggests appropriation’; deccyvvae suggests illus- 
tration*. The former suits our poet’s treatment of the lines 
of Mimnermus in 793—6 and 1017—22; the latter applies to 
his interpretation or misinterpretation of Solon’s thought in 
319—22 and 1255—6. Thus in 771 it seems reasonable to 
see an avowal of such a mixture of wholly and partly original 
work as we have found by examining the poems themselves. 


Under the heading T'vaaz adéorroros Welcker prints three 
passages, 467—74, 667—70, 903—30. 

Lines 467—74 are taken from what most scholars have 
thought a complete elegy, 467—96. Aristotle, Metaphysics 
iv. 5, has these words: 7d yap Biatoyv avayxaiov réyeTat, 5:0 
kal AvIrnpov, dorep cal Einvos dnote lav ydp avayxaiov 
wpayu avapov épv; and the line is quoted again with 
Euenus’ name in the Eudemian Ethics, ii. 7, and without 
his name in the Rhetoric, i. 11. Plutarch too ascribes it, 


1 Plato, Cratylus, 406 A: ras 8¢ Motoas re xal Sdws Thy povoixhy dwd rod 
paoda, ws fotxer, xal ris Snrhoews Te cal pirocodlas 7d Svoua rovro éxwydpacey. 
It is unlikely that Theognis is thinking of any such connexion between Movody 
and pdcda: here. The determined etymologist will often find resemblance where 
the ordinary man sees none. 

* The three words together suggest something perhaps not unlike what the 
Preacher expresses thus: ‘‘ Yea, he pondered, and sought out, and set in order 
many proverbs” (Zcclesiastes, xii. 9). On this passage Professor R. G. Moulton 
makes the following comment: ‘‘‘Pondered’ suggests original composition, and 
it is unnecessary to remark that a large part of this work bears the impress of a 
highly individual thinker. ‘Sought out’ may well mean borrowing from others.’ 
(The Modem Reader’s Bible. Leclestastes and The Wisdom of Solomon, p. viii.) 
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with avinpoy, to Euenus'. Now in Theognis, 472, we read: 
wav yap avayxaioy ypny avinpoy pv. To those who regard 
our text as an anthology compiled from various poets this 
is proof positive that Euenus is the author of 467—74. But 
which Euenus? The sophist who outlived Socrates*, or the 
older poet? Bergk® is for the latter, since “is, qui hanc 
syllogen concinnavit, veterum tantum poetarum monumenta 
adhibuit, noviciis poetis, qui circa Peloponnesii belli tempora 
floruerunt, procul habitis.” Of the older Euenus we know 
little more than that he is mentioned in company with 
Callinus and Mimnermus, and that in the time of Eratos- 
thenes he was only a name‘. There are those, indeed, who 
do not believe in him. Bergk thinks that Aristotle would 
not have quoted from so recent a poet as the younger 
Euenus: “neque enim verisimile est, philosophum usum esse 
admodum recentis poetae auctoritate, cuius saeculo eiusmodi 
sententiae, quas Aristoteles Eueni nomine adhibet, iam erant 
pervagatae: potius consentaneum est, huius poetae aetatem 
a primordiis artis haud ita procul abesse.” This is assertion 
without proof. About the evidence of the poem itself Bergk 
says not a word. M. Croiset® suggests a good reason why 
Aristotle may have chosen to quote from the younger 
Euenus: “Avec ces qualités, Evénos devait se faire une 
sorte d’autorité de moraliste mondain. C’est ce qui explique 
pourquoi Aristote le cite a plusieurs reprises et pourquoi 1! 
lui emprunte méme des choses que d'autres avaient dites 
avant lui. En les redisant aprés eux, Evénos se les était 
appropriées,” 

Let us assume, however, that the line comes from the 


1 Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum,c.21. There is some reason 
to believe that Plutarch often gets his quotations not direct from the poets but 
through Aristotle and others ; and this may be an instance. 

2 Plato, Phaedo 61 B. 

3 P. L. G.Aii. p. 271 ff. and p. 160. 

4 Harpocration, sub verbo Ednvos: 800 dvaypdgovew Evijvous éXeyelwv roinras 
dpwwvpous adAAhras, abdwep "Eparocbdyns ev rp wepl xpovoypagiww, audorépous 
Aéyww Ilaplous elvat, yrwplfecPar 5¢ dnor tov vedrepow pbvor’ uéurnra dé Oarépov 
atray xal TDarwv. 

5 Litt. Gr. iii.* p. 663 with note 1. 
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elder Euenus, and that he lived before Theognis. In the 
absence of any other trace of Euenus’ hand in 467—96 
this one line does not make good his claim to the whole 
poem. Euenus wrote mpayyu' or wpyyy': in Theognis we 
find ypne’. This suggests that if the Euenus whom Aristotle 
quotes is the elder Euenus, here again Theognis has in- 
corporated a line with a slight change for the sake of 
differentiation. As for the internal evidence, 467—74 are 
addressed to a Simonides, who may or may not be one 
of the two poets of that name. Simonides of Ceos was 
born about the fifty-sixth Olympiad, while Theognis accord- 
ing to Suidas and others flourished or was born in the 
fifty-ninth, so that the two poets may have known each 
other. The same cannot safely be said of Simonides of 
Amorgos and the elder Euenus. Thus the evidence of the 
name Simonides, so far as it goes, favours the claims of 
Theognis to this poem. 

If on the other hand the line belongs to the younger 
Euenus, he may have been borrowing or adapting from 
Theognis, just as in the first fragment he quotes the “old 
saying” colt péev tatta Soxotvr’ éorw éuot S€ tade; as in 
the second Baxyovu pétpov apiorov is based upon the maxim 
of Cleobulus, nérpov apiorov, which Phocylides (fragment 12) 
and Theognis (335) had already used ; as in the third dp0as 
yluyvadoKxew olos Exaotos avynp has a clear connexion with 312 
and 898 of Theognis. 

Thus the ascription of this poem to Euenus breaks down. 
Welcker ascribes to him also lines 667—70, but for no better 
reason than that they too are addressed to Simonides. To 
Simonides are addressed also lines 1345—50, which belong to 
the Movoa cratduxy; but these Welcker prints under the 
head of arapq@diau. 

Lines 9603—30 are addressed to one Democles. Bergk 
would ascribe them to some poet “who is not to be put on a 
level with the old masters of elegy, but was perhaps divided 
by no very long interval of time from the late poets whom 
the author of our collection set aside.” The poem is certainly 
remarkably bad, and it may be a late effusion which has got 
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in by accident or by deliberate insertion. But this one may 
admit without following Welcker in his other excisions, for 
the poem is unique, and the charges which can be brought 
against it are such as can be brought against no other poem 
in the book’. 

Following Welcker so far, recent writers have gone on 
to ascribe other poems to other poets. In 877—8 and 939— 
42 Bergk sees the hand of Mimnermus. Hartung would give 
603—4 to Callinus, 605—6 to Solon: “Lines 879—85,” says 
Bergk, “are perhaps taken from the elegies of Tyrtaeus, 
though others may think of Polymnestus. Hartung assigns 
them to Chilon.” 1211—6 Bergk gave first to Thaletas and 
afterwards to Anacreon, while “von Leutsch ascribes them 
to Epimenides, whether in jest or in earnest I do not know.” 
These conjectures rest on no evidence but that of style, or 
at best on geographical references, which must be treated 
with especial caution in the case of Theognis, who travelled 
much and made his home in many lands. Ascriptions of 
this kind have little value apart from the assumption that 
our collection is drawn from many poets, and they are not 
reasons for this assumption but consequences of it. The 
following are three good examples. 

H. Flach* gives to Solon 947—-8. “These lines,” he says, 
“are without doubt Solonian.” This for no better reason 
than that Solon held such a position as the lines describe, 
and that they do not agree with Flach’s view of the political 
circumstances of Theognis, whose poems he regards as written 
all under a democracy. Herwerden too® ascribes the couplet 
to Solon because Avrapos was a common epithet of Athens: 
“est advwy rin illa, quam salse ridet Aristophanes‘.” But 
common as Aurapat ‘AOfjvae is in later writers, it does not 
appear before Pindar, and Pindar calls many cities Xsrapos 
besides Athens. 


1 For a further discussion of this poem see Appendix IIT. 
2 Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik, p. 398, n. 2. 

3 Animadversiones Philologicae ad Theognidem, p. 37. 

4 Acharnians, 639—40. 
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In 1043—4 Sitzler reads "Aoturadns as a by-form of 
"Aotumanains, and adds: “si Astypalaeam Coam intelligis, 
Philetas, si Samiam, Anacreon horum versuum auctor esse 
potest.” There seems to be no authority whatever for this 
by-form, and ’AoruzraAns is only an improbable conjecture. 

603—4 refer to the fall of Magnesia, 1103—4 to the fall 
of Magnesia, Colophon and Smyrna. It is generally supposed 
that the second of these couplets could have been written 
only when the fall of Smyrna, which was destroyed by 
Sadyattes or his son Alyattes in the beginning of the sixth 
century, was fresh in men’s minds; and only by a poet of 
Asia Minor’. This is neither proved nor probable. Colophon 
was taken by Gyges probably in the beginning of the seventh 
century, Magnesia by the Cimmerians not long after. Thus 
no poet could have seen all three events. And if the writer 
of lines 1103—4 took one or two of his examples from ancient 
history, who shall say that he did not take all three? 
Probably he borrowed them from earlier elegiac or iambic 


poetry’, 
IT. 


The second kind of alien matter which Welcker finds 
in our text is “parodiae, quas, ut furcillis expellantur, de- 
signasse sufficit, quamvis quaedam huc traxi, de quibus 
diversae fortasse erunt doctorum virorum sententiae.” 

He devotes pages LXxXxX to xcv of his Prolegomena to an 
examination of the remains of parody in Greek literature, 
with special reference to Bion of Borysthenes. He has 
no difficulty in finding much evidence that Theognis was 
often parodied. 215—6 were thus travestied with reference 
to the Philostratus who lived at the court of the great 
Cleopatra?: 


mavocgou opyny tiaye Pidoorparov, bs KXeorrarpa 
viv mpocopirnoas Ttolos idety earn. 


1 Reitzenstein, p. 66: ‘‘das gehdrt einem ionischen Dichter, ist aber durch 
Zufiigung des Wortes Kupve nachtriglich zum theognideischen umgearbeitet.”’ 

3 The fate of Magnesia is mentioned by Archilochus, fragment 20. 

3 Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, i. 5. 
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This kind of parody is to be distinguished from what we 
find in Plutarch, [ept craicav évavtiwpatwy, 1039 F, where 
Plutarch says of Chrysippus: zoré &€ rov @éoymy érravop- 
Govpevos, ovn ede, dnciv, eirretv, yn Tevinvy devyovta, uan- 
Dov de 
xpn Kxaxiav devyorra nai és BaOuxnrea trovrov 
purreiv xal wetpav, Kupve, xat’ nrBatov'. 


This is not a parody but a correction ; it resembles Solon’s 
answer to Mimnermus, or Theognis’ treatment of lines from 
Tyrtaeus, with this difference, that while Solon and Theognis 
gave their corrections a place in their poetry, Chrysippus 
made his in conversation or in a prose treatise, not intending 
the poem as amended to have an independent existence. 
Bion again made a reductio ad absurdum of 177—8": yaptev 
S€ xal To rob Biwvos wpos tov Béoyviy Aéyovra 


was yap avnp tevin Sedunpévos ove re ettrety 
ov? epéat Suvarai, yrAwooa Sé ot déderar— 


Tos ovv ov mévns av dAvapeis tocaita Kal xaradorecyeis 
nev; Many such criticisms of Theognis were made by the 
Stoics, Bion and others. But these are not parodies, nor 
were they likely to lead to parodies. What we are entitled 
to demand from Welcker is proof that parodies or satirical 
comments have ever attached themselves to the works of 
the author at whom they were aimed, or taken the place 
of genuine lines. His only example is this*: “ Bacchylidis 
versus! @vatoics pi divas dépicrov pr’ dedtov mpoctdety 
géeyyos Ursinus in codice Stobaei® ita in contrarium im- 
mutatos invenit: Ovarois pév divas dépiorov xai 8 aediov 
aos Epos mpoctdetv.” But this is merely the eccentricity 
of one unimportant manuscript. There may be a few things 
of this kind in Greek and Latin literature®; but is there a 


1 See Theognis 175—6. 

2 Plutarch, [ws de? rdv véow rornudrwy axovew, 22 A. 

3 Pp. Ixxxiv. 4 v. 160—2, Kenyon. 5 xcviii. 27. 

6 In Lucretius Lachmann, Munro and others strike out iii. 743 as a sarcastic 
gloss. 
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single case in which parodies have been systematically and 
of set purpose woven into an author's work ? 

With regard to Theognis we know as a matter of fact 
of one other parody besides that of 215—6. Hesychius 
sub verbo Wlorvraiéns’ rwapwdntras éx trav @eoyvidos BouBov 
érrawwjyow, “ubi,” says Bergk, “scribendum videtur BodSov 
ématvynow, Woruaidn, quod sive comici sive parodi alicuius 
velut Cratetis est.’ But this of course does not appear in 
our manuscripts. 

There is then no evidence to prove it likely or possible 
that poems written in ridicule of Theognis should have been 
incorporated in any considerable number with his genuine 
poems. The thing is in itself not much more probable than 
that one of J. K. Stephen’s or Owen Seaman’s parodies 
should be included in the poems of Swinburne or Browning. 
Of course a few such sarcasms may have been written in the 
margin and later given a place by accident in the text. 
But what Welcker sees is a deliberate system of insertion, 
and for this he can give neither parallel nor proof. 

It remains to examine one by one the passages which 
he prints under the heading [lapwdiar. 

The first is 1161—2, which he thinks a parody of 409—10. 
In 409—10 A and O read: 


ovdéva Oncaupov tact nataOnoe: apetvw 
aidovs 7 7 ayabots avdpaot, Kupv’, &rerac. 
In 1161—2 A reads: 


ovdera Oncavpov tatciy KataOnoew apetvor, 
aitovow 8 ayabots avdpact, Kupve, d5id0vu— 
where the other manuscripts have «cata@ynoew raiv. Such 
a use of the future infinitive is impossible. Since A is by 
far the best manuscript it is fair to assume that caraOjoew 
qmaiciv is due to a transposition made for the metre’s sake, 
and that va:ciy catabnoeww is nearer the truth. The obvious 
emendation is xara@noe, whereby 1161 becomes identical 
with 409. The couplet thus produced would mean: “ Thou 
wilt do better to lay by no treasure for thy children; but 
give to good men, Cyrnus, when they ask.” But «caradnce 
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dmecvoy in the sense devo éorat cor xatabepévw is doubtful, 
and the change from the future to the imperative is awkward. 
The question is complicated by the fact that Stobaeus, 
xxxi. 16, has 


9 , \ é ww 9 
ovdéva Onoavpov xaraOnoeat Evdov apelvo 
9 “A A 9 a » U lA , 
aidods iv ayabois avdpaci, Kupve, Si8as— 


“thou wilt store up in thine house no better treasure than 
the mercy (or reverence) that thou shewest to good men ’— 
which agrees with neither version. From all this it is prob- 
able that the corruption of our manuscripts is deep seated. 
But even if we accept with Welcker the reading of the 
inferior manuscripts, we have not a parody properly so 
called, but a variation of the language accompanied by a 
change of meaning. Theognis thus varies lines of Solon, 
Tyrtaeus and others ; and if he deals thus with others’ poems, 
why could he not do the same with his own? 

Welcker’s next parody is 1353—6, over which he prints 
301—2. They are neither a parody of 301—2 nor a variation 
upon their theme, but an entirely different sentiment couched 
in language which resembles them only in one line. xpos 
Kat yAUKUS Kal adptradéos Kal amnuns expresses “ bitter-sweet ” 
(the “dulcis-amarus” of Virgil’s third Eclogue) as well as 
it could be expressed, and so Theognis uses these words 
as a sort of formula, just as e¢ ux) éuny yrouny éEarraract 
Geoi is used both in 540 and in 554; just as oocous néd0¢ 
xaopa of 850 resembles nédAtos wafopa of 616. The same 
is true of wavtwy rodT avinpotarov, with which compare 
mavTwy TouT avinpotaroy in 124 and tay aAdwy travToy 
avinporaroyv in 812. To speak of parody in such a connexion 
is to misuse the word’. 

The same is true of the resemblance between lines 1238 


1 It is comforting to find this explanation of 301 and 1353 given by a recent 
writer, F. Cauer (Prlologus n.f. iv. 1891, p. §30, n. 1): ‘Es ist durchaus denkbar, 
dass Theognis dieselben Antithesen (bitter und siiss, liebenswiirdig und grausam) 
fiir zwei verschiedene Gedanken verwandt hat, das eine Mal, um das richtige 
Verhalten gegen Dienstboten und Nachbarn zu bezeichnen, das andere Mal, um 
die Qualen und Geniisse des Eros zu schildern.”’ 
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and 1086. A formula appears in both, but they are not 
otherwise related. 

Over 1365—6 Welcker prints 1049—50. The lines may 
be allowed to speak for themselves. 

237—54 form a complete poem. “I have given thee 
wings, Cyrnus, wherewith thou shalt fly over sea and land...; 
thou shalt be a theme for song while earth and sun remain. 
And yet thou shewest me no respect, but beguilest me with 
words as if I were a little child.” Here, as in a well-written 
epigram, the sting of the poem is in its tail. The description 
of the fame which Theognis has given to Cyrnus only leads 
up to the complaint of the last couplet. This couplet 
Welcker regards as a sarcastic addition, and prints apart 
among the parodies. By this proceeding he makes the poem 
lame and impotent. To what does cot peév éyw of 237 answer 
if not to avtap éyw mapa ced of 253? But the best argument 
against Welcker is to read the poem’. 

Over 1105—6 Welcker prints 415—-8. The only resem- 
blance is that the metaphor of gold and lead and the 
touchstone appears in both poems expressed in similar and 
yet different language. 

Welcker does not say from what his three next passages, 
371—2, 503—8, 1345—50, are parodied. The first he rejects 
presumably because it is more in keeping with the Modca 
matoiixn than with the gnomes among which it stands; the 
second because it is a confession of drunkenness unworthy 
of Theognis; the third for no apparent reason, unless it be 
that it is addressed to Simonides. 

Over 577—8 Welcker prints 845—6. In 577 Schneider's 
pyvoy is probably right; but whether we read pydvoy or prcoy, 
the two poems are not connected in thought. In 577 xaxov 
and éo@Aov are presumably masculine; only when the couplet 


1 The arguments advanced by certain scholars against the unity of this poem 
could convince nobody who did not approach the question prejudiced by the 
belief (which will be considered later) that our text is a medley of fragments. 
Reitzenstein (p. 269, note) dismisses their refinements with a warning of the 
danger of applying to the Megarian poet ‘‘die Grundsatze der Bentley’schen 
Horazkritik.” 
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is put immediately after 845—6 does it become natural to 
take them as neuter. 57/—8 mean: “It is easy to make 
a good man bad or a bad man good”—or “it is easier to 
make a good man bad than a bad man good”—; “teach me 
not; I am not of years to learn.” 845—6 mean: “It is a 
light matter to turn a man’s good fortune into bad”—or, 
if we read avépi, “it is a light matter for a man to turn 
good fortune into bad”—, “but a hard to turn bad 
fortune into good.” ed xeiyevoy avdpa, a man well situated, 
or ev xeipevov, a thing that is well situated, is very different 
from és @Xov or xaxov, a man of good or bad character. Thus 
un pe Siéack’ cannot refer to 845—6. 

Over 1037—8 Welcker prints 1219—20. Here again 
there is no connexion of thought. The one couplet says, 
“It is hard to beguile a foe, easy to beguile a friend”; the 
other, “It is hardest to beguile a good man, as I have long 
been convinced.” By being put together they get a spurious 
resemblance to one another ; but our text does not put them 
together. 

Over 1041—2 Welcker prints 1217—8. Here we certainly 
have a contradiction. But 1041—2 refer to a particular case, 
while 1217—8 are general. Ifa later writer had wished to 
parody 1217—8 he would have kept much nearer to their 
language, thus: 

Seipo apa Kraiovra KabeCopevor yeracmper, 

xnoeot Tos xeivov, Kupy’, ériteptropevor. 
It would be more plausible to take 1217—8 as a correction 
of 1041—2, made in the spirit of Chrysippus or Bion. But 
Theognis must be permitted to be inconsistent. He is not 
a cold-blooded moralist, drawing up a complete and ordered 
scheme of wisdom, but a man of affairs and a man of feeling 
who says what comes to his mind. 

Over 1181—2 Welcker prints 823—4. A careful examina- 
tion of these two aphorisms will shew that they are not 


1 The antithesis of e8 and xax@s in 846 makes xaxds almost certain in 845. 
A, however, has xad@s, which gives a plausible oxymoron. With xadds there 
would be even less connexion between 845—6 and 577—8 than with xaxds. 
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contradictory but complementary to each other. 823—4 
mean: “Neither further a tyrant’s cause in hope of gain, 
nor slay him if thou art bound by pledge”; in other words, 
do not make common cause with a tyrant, but, on the other 
hand, if .you are pledged to him, do not break your oath. 
Oewy Gpxia cuvOésevos must be conditional or it is mean- 
ingless—a _ consideration which Welcker seems to have 
overlooked. 1181 begins with a 6é, so that it is natural 
‘to join this couplet, if possible, with what precedes. 1179—82 
will then mean: “Honour and fear the gods; Cyrnus, for 
that keepeth a man from doing or saying things unholy; 
but to lay low as thou wilt a people-eating tyrant is no sin 
towards the gods.” If 823—4 are looked at in the light 
of these lines it becomes doubly clear that what 824 con- 
demns is not the murder of a tyrant but the breaking of 
an oath sworn in the name of the gods. Thus here again 
we have a particular and a general counsel. 823—¥4 are for 
the benefit of those who are pledged by oath to a bad 
cause, 1181—2 of those who are bound only by the common 
principles of godliness. 


III. 


The third kind of foreign matter which Welcker banishes 
from the text is “epigrammata, quae quod certas quasdam 
personas, locos, casus, tempora spectant, a gnomis necessario 
ablegantur.” He remarks that except for six lines cited by 
Athenaeus, two of which do not appear in our manuscripts, 
none of these poems is anywhere quoted. He notices, how- 
ever, an exception to this rule. 

Tipaydpa, wodray dpyiv amdrepOev opavte 
ylwweoKew yarerov, Kaitrep covTt code: 
of pev yap KaKxoTnTa KaTaxpUarres Exovct 
wrouT@, ToL 8 apeTny ovrAOMEVN TrEVID. 
Of this poem, 1059—62, the second couplet appears in 
Stobaeus, xcvii. 9, under the lemma @eoywdos. Why does 
not Stobaeus quote the first couplet also? Because it was 
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not to his purpose, for his ninety-seventh chapter is headed 
Tlevias yroyos. Welcker says of the second couplet!: “sen- 
tentia Theognidi a Stobaeo adscripta loco fortasse non’ suo 
annexa est. Certe epigrammatarius non apte illa (ut Theognis 
ipse 209 Mimnermi aliqua, incertus 1155—60 Tyrtaei quibus- 


'dam*) usus foret; quum xaxotns et dpety ad genus et 


conditionem pertineant, opyjy autem animum_ significet.” 
Around the meaning of «xaxorns, dpetn, Sevres, éoOXos and 
the like in Theognis has raged a controversy into which it 
is not necessary to enter here. Suffice it to say that. these 
words have not lost their moral significance in Theognis. 
It is a mistake to treat them as denoting no more than 
political or social distinctions. When Theognis applies 
aryaBos, dpetn and the like to men of high birth, like a true 
aristocrat he credits his class with superior moral worth. If 
ayaGoi is to be taken as the zame of a class, then 111—2 for 
instance are a play upon words, and one which Theognis repeats 
an intolerable number of times. In countless cases it is clear 
that these words have a purely moral significance, for instance 
in 579 and in 435—8. On Welcker’s theory 435—8 should 
mean: “If wisdom could be made and inserted in a man, 
no nobleman would ever have a commoner for his son; but 
no teaching will turn a commoner into a nobleman.” 

Thus Welcker’s objection to 1059—62 falls to the ground. 
The first couplet might stand by itself, but it would be very 
weak; while the addition of the second makes a complete 
poem quite in the manner of Theognis. There is then no 
reason for breaking up this poem. It follows that Stobaeus 
had one of Welcker’s “epigrammata” in his text. The fact 
that Stobaeus quotes from only one of these personal poems, 
and then omits the couplet which contains the address, 
suggests to Welcker’s mind that they were absent from his 
text of Theognis. But the reason why Stobaeus quotes only 
this couplet is simple: it is the only couplet of the “ epi- 


1 P. 130, note on 1033 (1061 in the ordinary numeration). 
2 209=795 Bekker, 1155—60=933—8 Bekker. As I have said already, 
the sentence between the brackets isa strange admission for Welcker to make. 
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grammata” which was suited to his purpose, as may be seen 
by reading them as they stand on pages 56—9 of Welcker’s 
edition. We must not expect the author of a gnomic 
anthology to make use of a mpomepmticoy like 691—2, of 
a challenge to a contest like 993—6, of abusive or reproachful 
poems like 453—6 or 599—602, of allegories or riddles like 
257—60, 861—4, 949—54, 1229—30. In 1160, it is true, we 
have the gnome é« xayeta:pins xaxa yiverar; but it is spoilt 
for the purpose of Stobaeus by the personal reproach con- 
tained in the following words: 
ev 5€ xal avtos 
yvoon, erel peyarous HATES dOavarous. 

As with Stobaeus, so with the other authors who quote 
Theognis. It is the gnomic poems with which they are con- 
cerned. This is far from surprising when we remember, first, 
that the non-gnomic poems are few, however much more 
interesting than the rest they may be to us; and secondly, 
that many of those who quote from him—Plato, the Stoics, 
Plutarch, Dio Chrysostom—had themselves a moral and 
didactic purpose in view. The authors who looked at 
Theognis from any other standpoint, as Eratosthenes from 
the historian’s, Athenaeus from the curiosity-hunter’s, quote 
from him allusions to persons and places; but since such 
authors are rare in Theognis’ case, the en from his 
allusive poems are few. 

The only remaining reason for rejecting the “ epigram- 
mata” is that Theognis is generally spoken of as a gnomic 
poet, and that [vywporoyia and ‘Trro@jxai are given as titles 
for his poems. But the predominant character of his poetry 
is gnomic, and it cannot be proved that he was ever regarded 
as gnomic throughout, uniformly and unchangingly. As for 
the titles, they have no authority. Our manuscripts do not 
recognize them. A has simply Oeoyuidos éXeyetwy a, O has 
apxn ovv Oe@ tov Oeoyuid0s bs Sia oTixwy Hpwedreyeiwy ; one 
of the inferior manuscripts has Oedyuidos yuopat: padrov 
Oeoryud0s yvwporoyia mpos KUpvov TroAuTraidny Tov épwpevon, 
and the rest have equally arbitrary titles. In Suidas and 
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Eudocia yvaporoyia and tiroPjxae are used in a way which 
suggests descriptions rather than titles. Plato in the Meno, 
when he wants to locate a quotation, uses only a distinction 
dependent on metre. In fact, titles are generally to be 
treated with suspicion in the case of early Greek writers, 
especially where several titles compete with one another as 
in Thucydides. Theognis cannot have felt much need for a 
title; and when titles were first given to his poetry, they were 
naturally chosen in accordance with the character of the 
majority of the poems. 

The internal evidence against these poems is mostly 
geographical. We know too little about Theognis to say 
where he cannot have been, but we know at least that he 
wandered far and saw the towns of many men. 


IV. 


Welcker’s fourth class is “convivalia carmina, vel juvenilem 
hilaritatem spirantia vel licentiosa, quorum indoles a gnomicis 
omnino abhorret”; and he prints a hundred and ten lines 
under the heading Zuuotiea. In some of them, he says, as 
in 567, 877, 977—8, the poet speaks as a young man; in 1122 
as a rich man—but here Welcker is wrong, for 1119—22 are 
a prayer, and the verbs are in the optative throughout. In 
no poem does Theognis speak as a rich man; and though he 
speaks to Cyrnus as a father to a son (1049), and as one to 
whom years have brought the philosophic mind, he nowhere 
appears as an o/d man; for even in 100Q—I0, 1020—2, and 
other similar passages (none of which Welcker recognizes as 
the work of Theognis), it is the prospect rather than the 
presence of old age that distresses him. And it is un- 
reasonable to confine the literary activity of Theognis to any 
one period of his life. Even if it be admitted that some of 
the Suproricd necessarily belong to a young man or a man 
in the prime of life, that is no reason for banishing them from 
Theognis. Nor must it be supposed that the poems of his 
youth would stand at the head of the volume, as Tennyson’s 
Juventtia do; for whatever the principle on which our 


H. 9 
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collection was arranged, it was certainly not by chronological 
order throughout. 

A passage of Eustathius aus by Welcker shews how 
the gnomic and erotic and abusive poems of Theognis are 
connected—by their use at banquets. Speaking of oxoAra 
he says! that they are ta pév oxwmtixd, Ta 5é mpos épwrta, 
moAra S€ wal orovdaia. If we add praise or blame of wine, 
this is a fairly accurate description of the poems of Theognis. 
The poems addressed to Cyrnus were used at banquets, as 
Theognis himself tells us in 239—43. Similarly poems of 
Bias, Chilon, Solon and others were used as oxonia. If 
Theognis wrote one class of oxodsa, may he not have written 
others ? 


V. 


Welcker distinguishes Kvpvos from TloAvmaiéns, and 
accordingly supposes that Theognis wrote two bodies of 
gnomic poetry. This has no bearing on the question of 
foreign matter in the text, but it will be convenient to discuss 
it here. 

Welcker’s reason for regarding Kupvos and IloAviaidns 
as different persons is that IloAvzraién always stands alone 
and is never combined with Kvpve, and that patronymics are 
not so used: “sed utrumque nomen semper, quantum scio, et 
in deorum invocationibus et in hominum alloqulis, conjunctum 
invenitur, ut [Aaine Aertivew au, 'Epacpovidn Xapidae apud 
Archilochum, TAade’ ’Emixvietdn apud Herodotum, 2rpoiBou 
jai, TOO a@yadpa, Aewxpates apud Anacreontem,” and so on. 
Yet Solon addresses Mimnermus as Atyvaoradn, which is 
clearly a patronymic?; and Pindar, in Pythian v. 45, has 
"Aref:Atada, though the personal name ’Apxeoida has not 
occurred since line § and does not occur again till line 103°. 


1 Ad Odyss. vii. p. 1874. 14. 

4 Suidas says that Mimnermus’ father was Acyvpriddys, but that is probably a 
corruption. Suidas’ explanation of Aryvaordéys is childish. 

8 Compare Jiad i. 17, 59, 123, 277, iv. 204, xili. 307, etc. ; Hesiod, 
Works and Days 54; Theognis 377; Pindar, Olympian vi. 80, xii. 13, xiii. 67; 
Pythian ii. 18, ix. 30; Nemean i. 29; Isthmian vii. 31. 
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This is enough to prove Welcker’s principle false. Few 
scholars follow him in this matter to-day’. But besides the 
advantage of settling the question once and for all, this 
investigation will reveal another trace of reasonable arrange- 
ment in our text. 

IloAvrratén occurs first in line 25. Lines 1—18 are four 
poems addressed to gods: the first two to Phoebus, the third 
to Artemis, the fourth to the Muses and Graces. These may 
be regarded as a sort of preface. Just as the //zad and the 
Odyssey begin with addresses to the Muse, Lucretius with an 
address to Venus, and Aratus with Zeus, so Theognis begins 
with the patron of gnomic poetry, with his sister Artemis, the 
chief deity of Megara, and with the Muses and Graces, the 
givers of poetic charm. Then his very next word, Kupyve, gives 
the name of the friend to whom a large part of his poetry is 
addressed ; and, as if for completeness’ sake, in the same 
poem he calls him also IloAuv7atén, just as the first line of the 
Iliad gives both the personal name and the patronymic of 
the chief character, Thus the poet seems to take the first 
opportunity of establishing the identity of Cyrnus and the 
son of Polypaus. After calling him simply Kupve in the next 
few poems, he repeats the double address in 53—60. In the 
next poem we have I[loAvzaién only, and it stands alone 
several times after this, though Kupve, the shorter and there- 
fore the more generally convenient form, is far the commoner. 
Only once again, in 183—92, do the two occur in the same 
poem. 

This argument of course assumes the unity of three sets 
of lines, 19—26, 53—60, 183—-92. If any one of these sets 
will not admit of division, then Kupvos and IloAuzaténg are 
the same*, Welcker, rather than identify Kuvpvos and Tonv- 
maténs, breaks up these poems, giving 25—6, 57—60, Ig1—2 


1E. Hiller in Bursian liv. p. 140: “Ubrigens zweifelt, soviel mir 
bekannt, an der Identitéat von Kupyos und IloAuvratdns gegenwartig sonst” (i. 
except Sitzler) ‘‘niemand mehr.” 

3 Graefenhan (7heognis Theognideus, p. 35) does not regard this as a necessary 
consequence. But the poet could not possibly have turned from the one to the 
other in the course of a short poem. Such a change would be absurd. 


g—2 
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as separate fragments. But 25—6 by themselves can only 
mean: “ Nothing is wonderful, Polypaides, for Zeus himself 
never sends weather which pleases all alike.” Differences of 
opinion concerning the weather are not so rare that all other 
marvels seem small beside them. If 57—6o0 are taken apart, 
the question arises: Who are now good? The first sentence is 
meaningless without what precedes it in our text. In I191—2, 
again, ofrw has no meaning apart from what precedes’, unless 
indeed Welcker would take it closely with davyate—“ do not 
thus wonder ”—which is both unlikely in itself and against. 
the order of the words. None of these passages presents 
any difficulty if it is taken with what precedes it in the 
manuscripts*, Let us examine one at greater length. 

If with Welcker we break off 25—6 from what precedes, 
the end of the poem 19—24 may be translated thus: 
“,,.and thus shall each man say: ‘Theognis wrote these 
lines, Theognis of Megara. But renowned though I am 
among all mankind, never yet have I contrived to please all 
my fellow-townsmen.” Such an ending is weak in English 
and perhaps even weaker in the Greek. 23—q are very 
similar to 367—8: “I cannot understand my fellow-townsmen’s 
mind, for I please them neither by my good things nor by 
my bad.” He does not leave off with this confession, but 
proudly goes on—“ but though many inveigh against me, bad 
and good alike, none of the unwise can imitate me.” So in 
I9—26 he does not end with a confession of failure, but 
justifies himself by a proud comparison with Zeus. “But 
renowned though I am among all mankind, never yet have 
I contrived to please all my fellow-townsmen. No wonder, 
Polypaides ; for not Zeus himself pleaseth all either with his 


1 There is an exactly similar use of ofrw ph Oavpuagte in 1349. 

2 In the case of 191—2, those who ascribe the whole of the passage in 
Stobaeus to Xenophon must infer that in Xenophon’s text 191—2 were joined with 
183—90; for though the actual quotation only goes down to 190, the words xgra 
ylyverOa. 1d yévos Tuy avOpdwrwy Kaxioy del peyvupevov 7d yelpoy Ty Bedrlom 
are clearly a paraphrase of yévos...acrw» pavpotcbar* adv yap plo-yerar éoOdd 
xaxots. But it has been shewn above that the end of the passage is probably 
a late production—perhaps later than the latest date to which the supposed 
compiler of our collection has been assigned. 
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rain or with his sunshine.” The poem is complete and could 
not be better turned. By cutting off the last couplet, here as 
in 237—54, Welcker robs the epigram of its sting. 

Lines 19—26 then go together. It follows that Cyrnus 
and Polypaides are one, and that Welcker is wrong in dis- 
tinguishing two bodies of gnomic poetry addressed to. two 
different persons’. ) 


VI. 


Lastly, Welcker sets aside the Musa Puerilis. This part 
of our text is in many ways distinct from the rest. It is 
found only in one manuscript. Almost all of it deals with 
a subject which is not prominent in the first book. . The name 
IloAvzraiéns never occurs in it; Kupyos once only, and then in 
a poem which is out of place. Not a single line of the Movca 
qavdtcy is quoted in any Greek writer, and to all appearances 
it was unknown from the time of Plato to the time of Suidas?. 
Those who think that the first book is arranged by catchwords 
do not extend them to the second. Altogether this question 
is so different from the other problems in Theognis that for 
the present it had better be postponed. 


And so much (as 7ristram Shandy saith) for tearing out 
of chapters. 


1 Welcker and Sitzler make vain attempts to find a meaning for Kupyos as a 
common noun. A hero Kupvos is mentioned in Herodotus i. 167. Herwerden 
(Mnemosyne, n.s. xii. 1884, p- 294) thinks Kupvos a fictitious name: “ nimis. 
fortuitum videtur, eundem hominem nobilem simul dominum et divitis filium 
appellatum in suo paternoque nomine duplex omen coniunxisse.” The coincidence 
would not be very remarkable, even if it were an established fact that xipvos 
meant ‘‘dominus,” which it is not; on the contrary Photius tells us that xvpyos 
was a name given in Macedonia to ol oxériot, that is olf Aabpa yewynOévres rwv 
vyovéwy Ths Kopns. 

K. Mitller asks how it comes, if Kyrnos and Polypaides are one and the same, 
that Theognis does not use IloAvratéy in poems where Képye or Kup»’ occurs 
twice or thrice. The poems in which both Kdépve and IloAvratéy occur are a 
sufficient answer to this question; but it should not be forgotten that a word of 
five syllables was a less convenient stopgap than a word of two or one. 

2 There may be a reference to 1362 in Aristophanes, Wasps 1342—3. 


CHAPTER III. 
WELCKER’S THEORY OF THE GENESIS OF THE TEXT. 


HAVING removed so much, Welcker goes on to consider 
what is left. Sylburg and Heyne had thought it a selection 
from the full form of Theognis ; but Welcker accepts Heyne’s 
later judgment, with Wassenbergh and Epkema, and holds 
that after the complete Theognis had vanished somebody 
gathered together as many remnants of it as he could find 
in later authors and anthologies, and so produced a collection 
which was afterwards expanded into our text. In support of 
this opinion he appeals to the witness of Xenophon and of the 
Meno, to lines 19—24, to the repetitions, and to the traces of 
patchwork in the order of the poems. We have done with 
Xenophon and Plato, but the rest of his evidence must now 
be examined. 


S1. Lines 19—24. 


Of lines 19—24 Welcker says: “qui vero clausulae impo- 
nendae unice apti sunt versus, eos, qui Theognideum librum 
reconcinnare studuit, ut operi ab ipso condito quodammodo 
pro lemmate essent, in fronte posuit statim post epigrammata, 
quibus invocationem deorum in epica poesi sollennem imitari 
voluisse videtur?.” To this opinion he was led by the use of 
the word odpnyis in 19. About the meaning of odpnyis 
scholars have contended, and the case is still in court; but 
of that hereafter. As for Welcker, has he not been misled by 


1 P. ciii. 
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the modern use of the seal at the end of documents? But 
this use is only a conservative survival. The original purpose 
of the seal was to fasten up (say a letter) on the outside, and 
so odpayis, chpayitw, oppayiopa are regularly used in Greek. 
If one wished to insist on this point one might argue that 
though the seal comes last to the writer of a letter, to the 
reader it comes first, and that Theognis says not odpnyid’ 
ertOnow but odpnyis émixeioOw, where the passive naturally 
suggests the point of view of the reader. But this would be 
hypercritical. All that need be insisted on is that from the 
use of odpnyis 12 a@ metaphor no inference so precise as 
Welcker’s can be drawn. And we have already seen a reason 
why Theognis may have chosen to put this poem at the head 
of his volume, in that it contains both his own name and the 
two names under which he addresses Cyrnus; and also, it 
may be added, an indication, in cogcfouévm, of the pre- 
dominant character of the book. Moreover, even if 19—26 
were uniquely fit to end the volume, 19—24 are uniquely 
unfit, since they are a confession of failure. But even if 1g— 
26 are taken together, as they must be, the militant spirit 
of the last lines is not what we look for at the end of a 
book. 


§2. The Repetitions. 


“ Tot intextae sunt gnomarum Theognidearum repetitiones 
paulum variatae, tot etiam aliorum poetarum elegiacorum 
versus, ut multo minus probabile sit, haec omnia paulatim 
ab aliis appicta, quam primitus a librario undecunque coacta 
et corrasa esse.” 

The verses which appear to belong to other poets have 
been considered above. The passages in which Theognis 
seems to repeat himself fall into two classes: first, those 
which shew some variation of language; second, those that 
shew no variation or very little. A good instance of the first 
class is in 115—6 and 643—4. 115—6: “ Many are a man’s 
companions in meat and drink, but fewer in a matter of 
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moment.” 643—4: “Many become dear companions over 
their cups, but fewer in a matter of moment.” There is a 
clear difference of meaning between the two couplets. The 
first comes just after poems describing the baseness and 
ingratitude of the deAoi or xaxoi, and is followed by poems 
which complain of the difficulty of knowing men’s hearts. 
107—8: “Sow the sea, and thou wilt reap no rich crop; 
do good to bad men, and thou wilt get no good in return.” 
117—8: “Nothing is harder or worth more heed! than to 
discover a counterfeit man.” In this context 115—6 naturally 
mean that many are willing to make what they can out of a 
man who will desert him in his hour of need. They clinch 
the accusation of ingratitude which the preceding lines have 
brought against the derAod. 643—4 on the other hand come 
after lines which enjoin the necessity of careful judgment in 
important affairs. 631—6: “Let not temper prevail over 
reason. Think twice and thrice, for the tempestuous man 
comes to harm. Judgment and mercy belong to good men, 
but good men are few nowadays.” 639—40: “Often the 
works of men go well against thought and hope, and of 
counsels is no fulfilment.” 641—2: “Thou canst not tell 
friend from foe until thou meetest with a grave matter.” 
Following this, lines 643—4 mean that in the excitement 
of wine men make hasty pledges of friendship of which 
they repent when an important matter is on hand. Thus 
the two couplets in question seem to mean the same only 
when they are looked at together and apart from their 
contexts. It is the context which gives a new meaning to 
old words, here as in 1253—4. 

It is worth notice that neither 115—6 nor 643—4 are 
anywhere quoted, though 115 is imitated in line 92 of the 
Pseudophocylidea. 

A similar explanation may be given for each of the other 
semi-repetitions. 


1 088” ebd\aBins éorl wept xAéovos, which has been much emended, is com- 
pletely justified by the analogy of rep! roAdod etc. Bergk thinks rep! superfluous, 
and quotes from Euenus i. 6 Jgorys elot dcdacxaXlas: but there the genitive does 
not denote va/ue. 
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39—42: 
Kupve, xves modus noe, Séb0tea Sé un téxn dvdpa 
evOurtipa Kans BBpros nperépns?. 
aortoi pev yap &0° ode cacdpoves, nyepoves Sé 
TeTpapatat ToANnY €s KAKOTHTA TreCElD. 


In 1081—1082 4 we have the same poem with the change 
of &0’ oie to acs and the following line in place of the first 
pentameter : 


UBpiotny, YareTIs Hyeuova sTactos. 


The difference of wording answers to a difference of meaning. 
The first poem refers to the fear of a tyrant, the second to the 
fear of a violent party-leader. Theognis doubtless intended 
by the partial repetition to recall the first poem to the minds 
of the readers of the second, and the implied meaning is: 
“As once I warned this city of the danger of a tyrant, so now, 
under more or less similar circumstances, I warn it of the 
danger of a violent party-leader.” 

57—60 are in part the same as 1109—14; but the second 
version differs from the first by as many changes as could be 
made without altering the general cast of the language, and 
the thought is expanded by the insertion of a new couplet. 
It is this new couplet which justifies the semi-repetition. In 
the first case Theognis complains of the ill effects of the 
admission of serfs to the citizenship; in the second he 
complains of no change so violent, but only of the rotten- 
ness of society and the overthrow of social conventions 
and distinctions‘. 


1 In 40 A alone has juerépys, the other manuscripts buerépns. A’s reading 
must be preferred, since no reason for the change of duerépys to jperépns suggests 
itself, while the opposite change may have been caused either by assimilation 
with the first letter of SS8pos or by a desire to rid Theognis of the self-condem- 
nation which OSpios iyuerépns seems to imply. Moreover A is the best and oldest 
manuscript. 

2 Note in passing that whatever may be the case with xaxol, the comparative 
xaxtovs (in 1111) cannot be the name of a class, any more than one could speak of 
‘*the more Tory party” in contrast to the Whigs. 

For the construction pryyocrever éx xaxod écOdds dyip compare 189: é« xaxod 
écOrds Eynuev nal xaxds €& dyadod. 
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211—2 (a maxim about wine) are almost identical with 
509—10. But while the former couplet stands among others 
of a very miscellaneous character, the latter ends a set of at 
least four poems all referring to wine; it is the envoy, so to 
speak, of the descriptive poem 503—8. 

Naturally enough, more than two forms of the gnome are 
quoted in later writers, parts of the one couplet being com- 
bined with parts of the other. 

Note that 211—2 should not be translated as if «axov and 
ayaOov, neuters, stood in the pentameter. “To drink much 
wine is bad; but if a man drinks it wisely it is not a bad wine 
but a good.” That seems to be the meaning, though the Greek, 
having genders to its adjectives, expresses it more neatly. It 
is not strictly logical ; but probably Theognis was illogical of 
set purpose, meaning to suggest that it matters more how 
much a man drinks than what sort of wine. It is much as if 
Cyrnus had asked Theognis to recommend him a good wine, 
and Theognis had answered “ Half a bottle.”? 

In 213—8 Theognis counsels his heart? to adapt itself to 
its company; to imitate the polypus, which changes its colour 
to match the rock whereon it lies. To the first and third 
couplets 1071—4 bear a close resemblance: but the second 
version is addressed, not to the poet’s heart, but to Cyrnus; 
the polypus has vanished, “mood” appears in place of “colour” 
and “man” in place of “rock.” The chief change, however, 
is in the last words, the most emphatic position of all. In the 
last line of the first passage Theognis says that “wisdom,” 
that is to say worldly wisdom, is better than uncompromising 


1 The possibility that Theognis may have tfended to be illogical has escaped 
F. Cauer (PAs/ologus n. f. iv. 1891, p. §32). A simpler explanation, as Professor 
Jebb points out to me, is to suppose that xaxés means ‘ bad in its effects’: ‘it is 
not a foe, but a friend.’ 

2 In 213 A alone has @upé, the other manuscripts Kupve: in 1071 all have 
Kupve. To read Kupve in both places, as the editors do, is to disregard a 
fundamental principle of textual criticism. If Kup»e was original, no reason for 
its corruption to @upzé appears; while the opposite change is due to a very 
natural assimilation of the two versions, in which the common address to Cyrnus 
prevailed. We shall find other evidence of the action of a second version upon 
a first. 
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inflexibility (atpomins) ; in the last line of the second, with an 
increase of cynicism, he says that it is better ever than con- 
spicuous merit («ai peyadns aperfs). Doubtless he had the 
first version in his mind and was consciously amending it 
when he wrote the second. That explains why he shortened 
the poem and abandoned the metaphor of the polypus. He 
says in effect: “I told you once before that it is well to adapt 
yourself to your company, and that godin is better than 
atpotrin””—it was not necessary that he should add: “I illus- 
trated this by the metaphor of the polypus.”—“1I wish now 
to repeat the advice. codin is better even than dpern.”* 

The graphic ungrammaticalness of 1072 is a merit and 
not a fault. 


409—I0: 
> / \ \ 4 ’ a 
ovdéva Onoavpov taici Kkatabynoe: duetvw 
aidots, 7 T ayabois avdpact, Kupy’, &reras. 
I161—2: 


As \ \ : / wv 
ovdéeva Onoavpoy traicivy Katabnoew dapevvor, 
3 A » ’ ” ® 4 , , 

airovow 8 ayabois avdpdot, Kupve, didov. 


This is the hardest problem among all these semi-repetitions ; 
though whatever the second couplet meant originally it did 
not mean the same as the first. 

The readings given are those of A. In 1161 A alone has 
tatciy Kxara@noev, all the other manuscripts xata@noevw 
tmauiv. xara@noev cannot stand, whatever view we take 
of the couplet; for neither Theognis nor any editor of his 


1 This explanation of the dropping of the metaphor will perhaps appear 
fanciful ; but to my mind the omission is characteristic of these amendments, as 
I have called them. Similarly in 1003—1012, where Theognis amends some lines 
of Tyrtaeus, he borrows only so much as is necessary for his purpose, neglecting 
the amplifications which follow év rpozdxow: pévy. 

J. Heinemann (in Hermes xxxiv. p. §93) sees in wovAUrov a pun upon 
TloAvwatéys. But if the poet premeditated this pun, he might at least have put 
Hodvratdn in place of Kvpve, and woAvmrov in place of wovAdwov. Again, 
Heinemann thinks that the polypus was cut out by the maker of the shorter 
version in order to give the poem a less personal and more general turn. But 
Képve survives in the vulgarised version ; the metaphor has its value apart from 
the pun; and it is rash to assume that knowledge of the polypus and its ways was 
confined to Cyrnus, or Megara, or the age of Theognis. 


tl] 
4 
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works or fragments who lived before the decadence of Greek 
could have written the future infinitive in a prolative sense 
after auesvoy', or ovdéva for undéva in an infinitive clause such 
as this. s«ata@noeyv being certainly corrupt it is better, other 
things equal, not to extend the seat of the corruption; and 
this, together with the general superiority of A, makes it 
probable that «ara@noew maicivy is nothing but an inversion 
made with the object of patching up the metre. Moreover, 
if we assume that «cara@noeyv is a mistake for cara@noe, the 
addition of #% may have been due to assimilation with the 
ending of qaioiv; and this assimilation would more easily 
take place if aracciv preceded than if it followed caraOnoeu. 

Regarded apart, 409—IO0 give a perfectly satisfactory 
sense. “No treasure wilt thou lay by for thy children, 
Cyrnus, better than respect, which cometh to good men.” 
The relative with re is used just as in Homer. 

In 1161—2 some of the commentators see a corruption of 
419—20. If so, the corruption is neither natural nor small*. 
Others suppose deliberate distortion: but who can have cared 
to foist upon Theognis a recommendation to Cyrnus to 
bequeath nothing to his children, but to spend all his 
substance in charity ; and who can have imagined that this 
advice was expressed grammatically by the couplet which 
appears in our text? The question is complicated by a 
couplet in Stobaeus, xxxi. 16, which has something in common 
both with 409—10 and with 1161—2: 


x wa Y , 4 9 ’ : 
ovdéva Onoavpov xataOnoear Evdov apevw 
? fe) A 9 A ? ’ 4 , 
aidods, nv ayabois avdpaci, Kupve, didws. 


Hence Bergk suggests, with much ingenuity, that AIAOT or 
AIASQE may have come from AIAOT or AJAQE at the end 
of the following hexameter. But there is of course no 
evidence to shew that either of these words did stand at 
the end of the hexameter which followed 1162 in any form 


1 For the limits of the prolate future infinitive see Kiihner-Gerth, Aus/ihrliche 
Grammattk, § 389, 5 b; Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 113. 

2 Besides the common confusion of the homophones 7 and ¢, the supposed 
changes are 8 to r, r to 8, and Kupvy’ frerac to Kupve didov. 
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of Theognis ; and the chance of any given word occurring in 
any given place is very slight. 

But the best reason for defending 1162 is the excellent 
connexion which it gives with what follows, 1162 a—f, the 
- “repetition” of 441—6. Where these lines first occur the 
yap with which they begin may quite well refer to what 
precedes, 439—40. Can it equally well refer to 1161—-2? 
Yes, if we keep the reading of the manuscripts in 1162. 
“.,.But give to ‘good men, Cyrnus, when they ask. For no 
man is fortunate in all things; but....” If, on the other 
hand, we read aidods, Av ayabois avipact, Kupve, 6sde5 with 
Bergk and Cauer, the case is different. Bergk and Cauer 
supply some such words as 4 oot &etas before jv, and take 
the couplet to mean: “ No treasure wilt thou lay up for thy 
children, Cyrnus, better than the respect which thou wilt win 
if thou givest to good men.” But are they justified in supply- 
ing so much? The words naturally mean: “ Thou wilt lay 
up for thy children no better treasure than respect, Cyrnus, if 
thou givest to good men.” This Theognis cannot have meant. 
What would be wanted for such a sentiment is “if thou givest 
to all comers.” If we accept the reading of Stobaeus, aidods 
nv aya0ots avdpact, Kupve, didws, the case is not much better. 
We must suppose that the poet was looking to the “lively 
expectation of favours to come” from the respect paid to 
good men; and if that was his meaning, one can only say 
that he has expressed it very ill. But neither Stobaeus’ 
reading nor Bergk’s gives any excuse for yap. If yap is to be 
explained—and it will be shewn hereafter that yery few 
poems, if any, are introduced by particles which cannot be 
explained—no reading can stand in 1162 but that of the 
manuscripts. 

But if 1162 is right, 1161 must be wrong. A genitive is 
wanted, The only word with which the line can dispense is 
mauciy. If the genuine word had fallen out, rascly would 
naturally be supplied from 409; and from vacciy written over 
xara@noe. might come both the corruption xatabycew and 
the two positions of waciv. Cutting out waoly as an 
interpolation, what are we to put in its place? mdovrou 
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might serve. Of course @ncavpoy would be a silly word to 
use with wAourov if this couplet stood alone; but if 1161—2 
are regarded as an amendment of 409—10, the combination 
of @ngavpoy and mAovTov would give a good srapa mpoc- 
Soxiav. 409: “The best treasure to lay up is respect.” 1161: 
“ The best treasure to lay up is—money.”? 

Bergk, Cauer and others attach importance to the couplet 
which appears in Stobaeus, But it is not likely that Theognis 
spoke of laying up as a treasure the respect which a man 
pays to others—such an idea could hardly have preceded 
Christianity—even if “to pay respect” could be expressed by 
aida 6:ddvaz, which is more than doubtful. If with Bergk we 
emend to #v...d48as, we have to read in too much, as we saw 
above. Perhaps the couplet of Stobaeus was produced from 
409—10 partly by a conscious or unconscious reminiscence 
of 1161—2, partly by the ordinary processes of corruption. 

Thus the similarity between 409—10 and 1161—2 reduces 
itself to a mere verbal echo such as we find elsewhere in 
Theognis*. 

§97 is all but identical with 1243, but 598 is very different 
from 1244. 597—8 are addressed to a personal enemy, the 
“fellow” of 595°; 1243—4 to the subject of the Motca 


1 Another possible substitute for ra:cly is rovray. The text is unusually 
corrupt in this part. In rr60@ two lines have coalesced. 1157—8 are wanting 
in the manuscripts; but Stobaeus quotes 1157—6o together, and the first couplet 
is required both by the general sense of the second and in particular by ws 3’ 
adrws. (The protasis of the analogy between wealth and wisdom is expressed 
briefly, but fully enough for a protasis. With the correspondence between otre 
and ws 38’ atrws compare odre...ov3¢ and ofre...d¢ in Herodotus.) If we suppose 
that further confusion has taken place, and that 1161 originally followed at once 
after 1160, rovrow, referring to rAobros kal cogin, would have much in its favour. 
When rovrow was left meaningless by the loss of 1157—8, wraicly might have 
been substituted from 409, and dyuelyw might have been changed to dewor at the 
same time in order to produce some sort of sense. df30v, which would be scarcely 
appropriate to wisdom alone, is appropriate enough to wisdom and wealth 
together. For the idea of sharing one’s wisdom with others compare 769—72. 
For the singular dyuaxwraroy with wdobros xal cogly compare 1267: wats Te Kal 
trmos dpocoy Exe: dor. 

2 This ‘‘ repetition ” is discussed by Bergk in his note on 1161—2, by Cauer in 
Philologus n. f. iv. pp. §37—8. 

3 dyOpwr’ ; compare wyOpwmr’ in 453. 
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qatoucn. The hexameter is a set form of words, founded, 
it may be, on a colloquial idiom with which we are not 
acquainted’. In the same way convenient expressions are 
common to 168 and 850, 301 and 1353, 366 and 1030, 417 
and I105, §40 and 554, 593 and 657, 1152 and 1262. 

We now come to the lines which were omitted by the 
editors before Hiller as identical repetitions of lines which 
precede them in the text*. 

41—2 are repeated after 1082 with the change of &0° oid 
to gat. The question of these lines is the same as the 
question of 39—40 and 1081—2, which was discussed above. 

87—-92 are a complete poem standing in the middle of a 
series of poems, 69—128, which advise a careful choice of 
friends, In 1082 c—1084 (that is, after the repetition of 
39—42) A and O and seven other manuscripts repeat 87—90, 
with a new couplet in place of g1—2. O's readings are the 
same in the repetition as in 87—-90, but A has dAdas for dAAn 
in 1082 c, adda for 7 we in 1082 e, éudavéws for audadiny in 
1082 7. In neither case can the third couplet reasonably be 
separated from the other two, for then there would be nothing 
to which dé in 91 and ovdtw in 1083 could refer. Thus we 
have two poems of three couplets each, the first and second 
being the same in both cases but for a few slight changes 
made for differentiation’s sake, the third of the one quite 
different from the third of the other. This difference in the 
third couplet it 1s which justifies the semi-repetition. As to 
A’s variants, there can be no doubt that A is right through- 


1 Bergk quotes the proverb 7&\\a xal ¢iAdueGa, and Phrynichus’ explanation 
of it: wapocula éwl ray dv pev rots GAXos cuyxwpovvrwy, & BovdNovral tives, evi dé 
Tun pnxéri’ onpalye 8¢ oloy* rddd\a Plrtoa apev, card S¢ rolro diuapepwpyeda. 
The force of xai and the difference between drap r’ and rer’ might be 
represented thus. With drap 7’: ‘‘Let us be acquaintances—friends, if you prefer 
the word—for as long as you please ; o#/y, let us be friends at a distance.” With 
trea’: ‘Second clause in the bargain, let us be friends at a distance.” 

2 Ziegler gives them in an appendix. In Hiller’s text and mine they are all 
restored to their proper places. Bekker made several mistakes in this matter, 
and later editors followed his lead. Thus it is not true that AO repeat 93—4 
after 1082; and after 332 A repeats 209—10, not 211—2. See for example 
H. Schneidewin, de syllogis Theognideis, p. 9, notes 1 and 2. 
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out. Firstly, it is the oldest and by far the best manuscript. 
Secondly, if its readings are wrong they must be so by design 
and not by accident; for it is not likely that three such 
changes should have been made by accident in four lines. 
Thirdly, memory of 87—90 may have caused the scribe of O 
or an ancestor of O to emend the-second passage accordingly. 
Corruption in O by assimilation is much more probable than 
corruption—at least such corruption as this—in A by differ- 
entiation. 

Here then we have clearly a case in which some of the 
manuscripts have made two similar passages identical. This 
suggests that elsewhere in a// the manuscripts the action of 
one poem on another may have produced greater similarity 
than Theognis designed. 

All the variant readings are good in themselves, addy 
does as well as dAdas, éudavéws as audadiny; and though 
G\Ad at the beginning of the third line is perhaps an 
improvement, the asyndeton of the first version is not in 
itself a fault. Bergk by an eclectic process adopts some of 
A’s later readings in the first version, the only one which 
appears in his text; but this is unscientific, since he does not 
attempt to explain the variation. ; 

97—I00: 


GAN ein tovodros éwol diros, bs Tov ératpoy 
ylvookwy opynv Kal Bapvy bvra dépet 

+) Q la \ , na 4 > N a) 

avTt Kaovyyntov. av dé pot, pire, tadr evi Oupw 
paleo, nai moré pov prnjcear é£orricw. 


These lines should certainly be joined with what precedes, as 
ad\Xa suggests. 93—6 are a caution against those who speak 
ill of a friend behind his back. Hartung would join the two 
passages, but supposes that a couplet has fallen out between. 
Surely this supposition is unnecessary. The contrast between 
the false friend who praises with his lips and condemns in his 
heart—és «’ elarn yAwoon A@a, ppovyn S Erepa—, and the true 
friend who overlooks even real faults, is sufficiently clear and 
good. 

After 1164 AO and seven other manuscripts repeat these 
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lines with the following changes: in the first line rotodros rou? 
aynp éorw diros, in the third rodr’ for radr. Both these 
changes are appropriate to the new context. “A man of 
sense,” say 1163—4, “will see and say and hear and think 
only what his heart bids him.” After this follows naturally 
the sentiment: “A friend to be desired is he who bears with 
his comrade’s faults of temper”; for he is just the man who 
must have eyes and tongue and ears and reason under control 
of his heart. Not that these two sentiments form one poem— 
1163—4 have all the look of a complete aphorism, and the 
next line does not begin with a connecting particle; but they 
are akin in thought and supplementary the one to the other. 
This explains the removal of adda, which would have been 
out of place. tavr’ may have been changed to rodro because 
the plural was appropriate in the first place, where both a 
warning and a recommendation are given, the singular in the 
second, where the recommendation stands alone. 

Thus here too Theognis has taken part of an old poem 
and adapted it by slight changes to a new context. 

209—I0: 

ovdeis roe evyorte hidos Kal motos étaipos: 
ths S€ huyhs eotey TovrT’ avinporepor. 
This stands in a set of miscellaneous gnomes, between a poem 
on avarice and a poem on wine. After 332 A alone gives the 
following couplet (332 a6): 
ovx Gott hevyovrs plros xai mioros éraipos: 
™ms 5€ ghuyhs é€otw todT avinporaroy. 

Has A inserted, or have the other manuscripts omitted? 
Certainly the latter. Probably the common ancestor of the 
other manuscripts omitted the couplet by a lipography easy 
to explain, since devyorrs of the hexameter would be directly 
above gevyovr’ of 333. 333—4 look at friendship with an 
exile from the friend’s point of view, 332 26 from the exile’s, 
Thus 209—10 are repeated in order to contrast the two sides 
of the matter by juxtaposition. There is no reason to make 


1 O omits roe. 
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the two versions identical. ovdeis rot is as good as ove éoTwy; 
and while no fault can be found with avnpéraroy', the com- 
parative gives a different and somewhat finer sense: “and 
this friendlessness is more bitter than banishment itself.” 
Bergk, Sitzler and others change 209—10 into identity with 
the second version. Clement of Alexandria*, it is important 
to notice, quotes the hexameter in its second form. 
367—70: . 
ov Svvapat yva@vat voov aoray, bv Tw éxovaw 
oUTe yap ev Epdwy avddvw obte Karas. 
popervrar Sé pe ToAXOL, ows KaKol 7dé Kal éoOroi, 
ptuctobar 8 ovdeis trav acodwv Svvarat. 
So the manuscripts. Bergk reads aordy & ov Stvauas yravat 
voov from the second version, giving no reason for his 
conduct; but Ziegler, Studemund, H. Schneidewin and Cauer 
agree with him on the ground that a spondee is not found in 
Theognis before the bucolic diaeresis, and that therefore the 
form ov Svvapat yvavat voov aoray cannot be original. What 
are the facts? This rhythm is fairly common in Homer’. 
In the old elegists the following examples of it appear: 
Tyrtaeus 


4.7: pvcioGar 5é ta Kara Kal Epdev mavra Sixata 
Xenophanes 

I. 13: xp7 S5é€ mpa@rov pév Geov tuvetv cdppovas avdpas 

I. 21: ovte payas Seérree Ternywv ovdé Tryavrwy 

I. 23: } otaowas cdhedavas tots ovdey ypnoroy verti 
Theognis 

147: év d¢ Suxacoovyn avrArnBdnv mao’ apery ‘are 

445: wavtota: Oyntroiow émépyovt* arr émiTOApay 

695: ov Svvapal cot, Oupé, wapacyeiy dppeva Travra 

753: tavtra pabay, pir Eraipe, Sixaiws ypnpata trovod 


1 Cauer, however, thinks that the superlative gives a trivial sense. (As 
above, p. 531.) 

2 Zrpwparels vi. § 8. 

3 Jliad i. 384, ii. 363, 500, etc. 

4 This line, which is the same as Phocylides 17, is accepted as genuine by all 
the editors. 
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949: veBpov vreE éradoto A€wy ds adel werroGus 
963: py tor érawwnons mply dy eldns dvdpa cadnvas 
1193: adomarabos S€ ramnaow opotov atpdpa Oavovtt. 


These are about all the instances to be found in the early 
elegists, but they are quite enough to shew that Theognis 
could use this rhythm when he wished. The ear does not 
condemn ov Suvapat yva@vat vooy aorta by tw’ éxovow'; and 
though the diaeresis there coincides with the beginning of a 
relative clause, yet the pause is very slight, much slighter 
than the pause in 445. Moreover, if ov Suvayas yuavae vooy 
aorav was the original form, Theognis when he wanted to 
add an adversative particle was bound to write aorav S ov 
Suvayat yvavat voov: whereas if the latter had been the 
original form, the &€ could have been retained or removed 
without change in the order of the words. 

The couplet is repeated after 1184 with aorayv 8 ov 
Suvayat. Brunck was no doubt right in thinking that it 
should be joined to 1183—4, as 8 suggests. ‘There is no 
man under the sun over whose head censure does not hang; but 
I cannot understand my fellow-townsmen’s mind, for neither 
my good things nor my bad please them.” Some men are 
too good or too bad, too wise or too foolish for their fellows: 
how is it that Theognis cannot please, being both good and 
bad, both wise and foolish? The next two lines, 1185—6, 
supplement this poem, though they are not a part of it, by 
suggesting that he is not after all the happy mean but a rare 
combination of clear head and ready tongue. 

Thus here again Theognis has fitted part of an old poem 
into a new setting. 

415—8: 

ovdéy’ opotoy éyot Sivapar Sifjpevos evpety 
miatov ératpov, tm pn tes Everts Soros° 

és Bdoavov & Mav tapatpiBopar date poriBd@ 
Npuaos, vreptepins 8 dup éverts Aoyos. 


The last word is Aoyos in A only, voos in the rest. After 


1 Its rhythm is very like that of Xenophanes i. 13. 


I0o—2 
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1163—4 AO and seven other manuscripts “repeat” 97—100 ; 
and after that AO “repeat” 415—8 in this form (1164 e—A&): 


oti’ opotoy éuol Suvvayar Sifnpevos evpetv 
miatov éTaipoyv, Stm py Tis Everts Soros 

és Bacavoy & éAOav tapatpiBdpmevds te poriBdo 
Xpvaos, vrepTepins dpi Everts NOvyos. 


O has voos as in the first place’. Since O and the inferior 
manuscripts all go back to one manuscript probably not 
earlier than A?, Xoyos has at least equal authority with véos. 
Perhaps \édyos originally stood in one version, voos in the 
other ; and by assimilation the one reading prevailed in A, 
the other in O and the rest. 

With the language of 417—8 and 1164 g# must be com- 
pared 1105—6: 


eis Bacavov § éd\Oav tapatpiBopeves te pou do 
Npucds atepOos doy Kados atracw eon’. 


If 415—-8 mean something like this: “ All my search can find 
no faithful comrade like unto myself; when I come to the 
test I am as gold rubbed on lead, and in me is superior 
wit”: the difference between Adyos and véos does not 
materially affect the meaning. The poet is the gold and 
the men whom he deems unworthy of his friendship the lead. 
Turning now to 1164 ¢—k we meet with great difficulty. 
The context does not seem to help us, for the preceding 
lines, 1164 a—d, characterize the friend to be desired but do 
not suggest that such a friend is hard to find. Thus there is 
only a general similarity of subject to justify the repetition. 
The justification must therefore come from the lines them- 
selves. ott’ for ovdév’ is an insignificant change, but the 


1 K, a copy of O, has 1164 ¢/ only, omitting the second couplet by lipography 
due to the similarity of &vecre 36A0s and verre dos. 

2 See Nietzsche, Rheintsches Museum xxii. p. 166. 

3 There is a similar expression in Simonides 64. Plutarch, aiscriminatio 
antics ef adulatoris, c. 24: Tov 8é xpelrrova rpduer kal dédacxer, oF pa Ala rapa 
Addiovy dpya wefds olyvedwy, d\Ad rapa xpvody éEPOby, ws Pryor Tepwwldns, dxhparor 
ovdé ubAUBSov Exwv, where Bergk reads ovdouédAuBsos éwy, ‘pure lead.” 
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variation in the second couplet is considerable and important. 
The first person has disappeared, and waparpiBcpevos goes 
with Adryos (or vdos). Adryos (or vdos) is the gold: what is the 
lead? It can be nothing but SédA0s. Note that Sor05 and 
Aéyos are at the end of the pentameters, a very emphatic 
place. “All my search can find no faithful comrade like 
unto myself, in whom is no guz/e; but my wit that is in me, 
being brought to the test and rubbed as gold on lead, is better 
(than other men’s guile).” The change in the wording has 
thrown a strong emphasis on Adyos, and corresponds to a 
considerable change in the thought. It is then impossible to 
treat the second version as a repetition of the first; that 
would be to misuse the term. This explanation does not 
pretend to be entirely satisfactory; but it is perhaps better 
than to explain nothing and to treat two thoughts as one. 
Possibly a partial assimilation has taken place, and the two 
passages came from Theognis with greater differences than 
they now present. 

If any one should argue that the differences ‘may be due to 
careless quotation, and that our compiler has incorporated a 
sound and a corrupt or two divergently corrupt forms of the 
same poem, it may be answered: that neither form is quoted 
anywhere in Greek literature; that it is hard to see what 
material either form could have provided for the criticisms of 
the Stoics or Bion the Borysthenite; that when Theognis is 
quoted in Plato, Plutarch and others, their wording, though it 
often differs from our text, is generally such as to give a good 
enough meaning in itself’, whereas 1164 e—# are obscure, to 
say the least. 

The real difficulty lies in the interpretation of d7reprepins 
Aoryos, which, if both versions are to stand, must mean ‘ wit of 
a superior quality,’ as was assumed above. But until some 
justification for such a use of the genitive is found, it will be 
more natural to suppose that Aoyos means ratio, ‘claim’ or 
‘ground. This would condemn the variant voos in either 


1 Thus in 175 peyaxhrea is often given for Baduxjrea, in 176 xpnurdy for 
werpéwy; but these changes do not spoil the sense. 
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version, and in the second, unless we are to suppose a violent 
anacoluthon, it would condemn rraparpiBopevos ; that is to say, 
it would condemn everything wherein the second differs from 
the first. Thus the question of this repetition reduces itself 
to the alternative of partial differentiation or partial assimila- 
tion, and must be left unsolved. 

441 begins in A with ovdeis yap mdvr’ dori mavorBros'. 
O omits yap; the interpolated manuscripts have roz, which is 
clearly a stopgap. Either yap is right, or the common 
ancestor of A and O had simply ovdSeis awdvr’; but the 
character of A is so good that it should not be suspected of 
interpolation if a meaning can be found for yap. It is natural 
to suppose that yap joins 441—6 with the preceding couplet. 
Is this impossible? Most scholars seem to think so. But 
surely a connexion can be discerned. “He is a fool who 
keeps my mind in ward and thinks not of his own; for none 
is faultless in all things; but while a good heart to bear evil 
makes it less manifest, the poor heart cannot temper itself 
either to good or to evil. Divers are the gods’ gifts to men; 
but needs must we bear what heaven bestows, whatsoever it be.” 
“You see the mote in my eye,” says the poet, “but have you 
no beam in your own? For none of us is perfect, though the 
better our character the less show do our faults make.” He 
leaves us to infer that he himself is in distress, while the 
person (perhaps merely hypothetical) whom he addresses is 
enjoying prosperity which he does not know how to use. 
439—44 go well together: it is with a@@avdray 5é in 444 that 
we get a somewhat awkward transition, and that is quite as 
awkward if we separate the six lines from the two. 

After 1162 these six lines are repeated by AO? (1162 
a—jf), with ydp in the first line, éréSnXov for éridnros in the 
second, Ovpoyv ouas pioyey for Oupov éywv piuvew in the 
fourth. The changes are slight and do not affect the sense. 
Oupoy opas pioyey is an improvement on the difficult ex- 


1 Bergk and others find fault with rd»ra wayd\fios; but it is grammatically 
quite possible, and the pleonasm is good in point of style. 
2 Apparently by all the manuscripts. 
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pression Ouydy éxwr pipvew'. If ydp is to have any meaning 
it must connect these lines with what precedes, 1161—2. It 
was decided above that 1162 is sound. The connexion of 
thought is therefore this: “...but give to good men, Cyrnus, 
when they ask ; for none is fortunate in all things, though a 
good character will lessen evil....” 1162 a—f explain how 
it is that good men may be in need. Good character does 
not avert evil, though it may lessen its weight. 

Thus here again Theognis has set the most part of an old 
poem in a new context. In the first place the lines justify an 
unfortunate man’s disdain of his more fortunate neighbour's 
criticism ; in the second they give a reason for helping good 
men in their distress. 

555—6 are repeated in AO (1178 a 0) after 1178, with a 
few changes*. Probably here again Theognis has used an old 
couplet, slightly changed, to begin a new poem or rather a 
new set of couplets. It has been shewn already that the four 
lines which follow, 1179—82, are closely allied. 1178a@6 are 
connected with these lines by Oeovs of 1179, which is an echo 
of Gewy in 1178 4, and serves instead of a copula. “A man 
must be brave in grievous trouble, keeping up his heart, and 
pray to the deathless gods for release. Honour and fear the 
gods, Cyrnus, for that keepeth a man from doing or saying 
things unholy; but to bring low as thou wilt a people-eating 
tyrant is no sin towards the gods.” The first two couplets 
urge the need of patience and the fear of the gods, the third 
gives an exception. 


571—2: 
Sofa pév avOpwroict Kaxov péya, treipa § dpiotor* 
Torro: atreipnto. Sofayv Exova’ ayabdv. 


A alone has dzreipntos; the other manuscripts have dzreipyrop. 
These lines are repeated after 1104, where both A and O have 


1 For the construction compare Euripides, Orestes 921 xwpeiv dusboe rots Adyos, 
and the common use of zlo-yw with the dative. 

2 In 556 AO have mpés re Oedy; in 11784 A has mpds 8¢ Gedy, O has mpés re 
Gedy 3’. O’s blunder is perhaps yet another trace of the reaction of a first version 
on a second. 
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atreipnro. A has aya@ol, “non male” says Bergk, though it 
may be due to assimilation with ameipnrot. The variation is 
unimportant. The lines which follow this repetition, 1105—6, 
are these: 


eis Bacavoy § Gav raparpiBopevds re moriBd@ 
xXpuaos arepOos wv xaros Etracw Eon. 


The two couplets should certainly be joined. Bergk in his 
note on IIO5 says: “commode quidem hae eclogae, cum 
elusdem sint argumenti, componuntur, neque vero licet 
utrumque distichon coniungere.” Wey it is not allowed he 
does not explain. Perhaps he felt the need of a ov to point 
the antithesis with zroAdo. But the real antithesis is between 
the second couplet and the hexameter, not the pentameter, of 
the first. Cyrnus could not be contrasted with the zoAAoi, 
for the use of the future éon suggests that he too was 
atretpntos. If this fact is understood, the lack of ov is not 
felt; nor is it in any case a serious fault. ‘“Seeming is bad, 
trial is best (many men have a seeming of merit though 
untried); but being put to the test thou wilt be found pure 
gold fair to the view.” In Cyrnus’ case, says Theognis, zretpa 
will corroborate dofa. Here then Theognis has repeated a 
general statement in order to add a particular supplement. 
AO and three other manuscripts repeat 619—20 with 
slight change in 1114@ 6°. The reason for the repetition 
may be gathered from what precedes and what follows. 
I109—14 complain of an upheaval of society. ‘“ The good are 
now bad, the bad good. The noble seek in marriage of the 
base. They smile on one another with deceit in their hearts.” 
“ And,” the poet proceeds, “I am sore troubled for want, since 
I have not outrun the beginning of poverty.” The general 
disorder leads up to a complaint of his own troubles, and 
that in its turn to a retort on an enemy, 1115—6: “ Being 


1 The change from w6AX’ ev dunyxavlyot in 619 to roAAd 3’ aunxavlyor in 11144 
is appropriate, since 1114@65 are to be connected with r1rog—14. apxhy yap 
wevins in 1114a@ may be a mistake for dxpyy; but apy is appropriate in view of 
what follows, since 7a ywé pot Eore implies something short of pennilessness. 
In 620 Bergk, without just cause, changes &xpyy yap reviny to dapny yap revins. 
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rich thou hast taunted me with poverty; but something I 
have, and more with heaven’s help I will make.” Thus 
Theognis repeats an old couplet with slight variations, to 
form a link in a chain of short poems. 1114240 should 
not be actually joined to 1109—14; but here as elsewhere a 
poem is half attached to its neighbours. 
853—4: | 
joea pev cal mpccGev arap wodrv AwLa 5 viv 
Tovvexa' trois Setdois ovdeut’ earl yapis. 
The preceding lines are a curse on false friends: 
Zevs avdp eEoréoerey ‘Orvprrios, bs Tov éraipov 
parOaka Kxwtirrwv éEatraray é0éret. | 
The two couplets probably supplement each other, if they 
are not to be actually joined. Bergk suggests «@éAoc or €0éA7 
for e0éXe.; but the indicative may be used because Theognis 
is really thinking of a particular case of deceit; and this is 
corroborated by 853. ‘Though I knew it before, I know it 
much better now” is forcible-feeble unless it refers to some- 
thing which has just happened to give striking proof of what 
Theognis had previously supposed to be true. “A curse on 
the man who by soft coaxing seeks to beguile his comrade. 
I knew before, but I know far better now, that the vile heart 
knows no gratitude.” 
In 1038 a@ 4 all the manuscripts repeat 853—4 thus: 
yoea pév Kal wpooGev, adtTap ToAv AwLov 7HSn, 
obvexa® Tots Sethots ovdept’ earl yapus. 


If these lines are to be connected with 1037—8, they cannot 


1 So the inferior manuscripts; in A the r is erased; O has odvexa. In 853 
Ada, the reading of A, can hardly be right. The evidence for Aucos as a 
comparative form is very weak: see Kithner-Blass, Ausfiihrliche Grammatih, 
$155, and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on Euripides, Herak/es, 196. I keep 
Adxa in the text because the other manuscripts also are at fault, and because I wish 
to leave these ‘ repetitions ’ free from all but the most obvious emendations. 

Mr A. B. Cook suggests to me that Theognis may have been led to use Auka 
as a comparative by a mistaken reminiscence of wodd Adkoy in //ad i. 229 and 
Hesiod, Works and Day's, 433: ‘‘it would not be by any means the only example 
of a legitimate epic phrase misunderstood by a later hexametrist.” 

2 O has odvexa, as in 854. 
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have the meaning of 853—-4; but perhaps another is possible. 
ovvexa and rovvexa are ambiguous. They may mean either 
“since”}, or, after verbs of knowing, thinking, saying, “that””. 
In 854 odvexa must have the second meaning; in 1038 6 it 
must have the first. “’Tis hardest to beguile a good man— 
that has long been settled in my mind, Cyrnus; I knew it 
before, but I know it far better by now—since vile hearts bear 
no gratitude.” It is their knowledge of the thanklessness of 
the de:Aoi that makes the aya@oi hard to deceive. 1038@isa 
supplement to the preceding pentameter, while 1038 6 explains 
the preceding hexameter. Thus Theognis has given an old 
couplet a new application by going back to the original 
meaning of ovvexa, which long survived beside the later. 
The context makes this change of meaning natural’. 

877—8: 

HBa por, dire Oupés ray’ ad tives GAdrou Ecovtas 
dvdpes, éym 56 Gavav yaia péXaw’ Ecopar'. 

Notice the parallelism of the last two clauses, and the 
emphatic position of dydpes. “Be young, my heart! Soon 
others will be men while I am clay.” 

Nobody seems to have noticed an all but certain proof 
that this couplet is to be joined with what follows, 879—84: 


wiv’ olvov, tov enol xopudys aro Tnuyéroto 
4 ” \ Le nA > ©¢ ‘ 
Gpredor Hveyxav, Tas epuTevoe oO yepwv 
ovpeos ev Bnaanat Oeoics hiros Bedtipos, 
éx IIXatavorobivros yuypov ddwp erayov' 
To} Tivwy aro wey yareTras cKedaces pededwvas, 
OwpnyOeis 5S Exeat trodrov éXadporepos. 


What is the meaning of é\agporepos? Used metaphorically 
é\adpés means either “light-minded ”® or “gentle,” “ mild.” * 


1 Jliad iii. 403, Pindar, Nem. ix. 36, Aeschylus, Supplices 632, etc. 

2 Odyssey vii. 300, v. 216, Sophocles, Phsloctetes 232, etc. 

8 This is, I think, a possible explanation of the facts of the text ; but I suspect 
that the text is wrong. 

+ For differences of reading see my critical note. 

5 Polybius vi. 56. 11: é\agppdr Kal whijpes ewOuscdy raparduuw, dpyiis dddyou, 
Oupod Bialov. Compare Euripides, Bacchae 851: éhadpday Avooay. 

® Perhaps in the 13th Platonic epistle, p. 360 C, where a certain person is 
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Neither of these uses nor any other use of the word fits 
the passage of Theognis, where lightness is produced by 
driving care away. If 879—84 are addressed to a person, the 
last line can only mean: “when thou art warmed with wine 
thou wilt be much more light-minded ”—not a very courteous 
invitation. But if Theognis addresses these lines, like the 
preceding couplet, to his heart, éadporepos has a very appro- 
priate meaning: “drinking thereof thou wilt drive off thy 
grievous cares, and warmed therewith thou wilt be much 
lighter.” In Greek as in English it is natural to speak of a 
man’s heart as light, but not of the man himself. Similarly 
Bapv@upyos means “heavy at heart,” though Bapis is not used 
of a person in the meaning “sad.” In support of the ordinary 
view of this passage it would be necessary to quote passages 
where atrocxedavyvpt, without Ouzod or dpevey or some such 
word, means to divest oneself of a trouble—a meaning which 
neither dzrocxedavyups nor oxedavyupus ever seems to have— 
and passages where édadpos means “cheerful,” applied to 
a person—a meaning which it never has. For the view here 
taken, on the other hand, compare Odyssey viii. 149, oxédacov 
8 do xydea Ovpov, which may have suggested this use of 
atooxedagets to Theognis, who dispenses with the genitive 
by making the heart itself drive off its cares. Compare 
however line 1323: 


Kurpoyévn, tradoov pe trovewrv, oxédacov 6é pepiuvas 
OupoBopovs. 


Thus the poet, by a pardonable extravagance, invites his 
heart to drink, as English poets have invited their hearts 
to sing, or as Tyndarus in the Captzvz’ invites his heart 
to hang itself. 

877—8 are accordingly not a poem by themselves but 
only the first couplet of a poem. 

In 1070 a 6 the manuscripts repeat 877—8 with répzreo 


thus described: odre dyapls éorw évruyeiy odre xaxotOe toixery, a\r\d paddov 
éhagppes (‘facile’?) xal evAOns dégeer Gv elyas. In Isocrates 239 B éAadpordrous 
means ‘ light to bear,’ answering to pgdlws ¢éporras in the preceding clause. 

1 636. 
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instead of 78a. 1070a 6 follow 1069—70 naturally and 
well. “Fools and blind are men, who mourn for the dead 
but not for the fading of the flower of youth. Be merry, my 
heart! Soon others will be men while I am clay.” épzreo, 
which Bergk supposes to come from a gloss, is just such a 
change as a poet of taste would have made, for #8ns of 1070 
would naturally have given 78a its most literal meaning’. 

If this explanation is right, 877—-84 were probably written 
before 1069—70; for while the poet’s reason for changing 
Ba to réprreo has been shewn, none appears why he should 
have changed répzreo to #fa. 

1095—6: 


t \ a wv Paar eee \ v 2 7 
oxéerrreo §7 viv aAdov* epuol ye pev otis avayKn 
Tov?’ Epdew"' twv por mpocbe yapw Tibeco. 


1095—6 are a good sequel to 1091—4, and 10971100 to 
1095—6. 1160a@6 are as follows: 


a 9 , 
@ véos’ of viv avdpes enol ye pev otis avayKn 
Tau? Epdew* radv por mpocGe yapw tideco. 


This part of the text has suffered much at the hands of 
scribes. Most editors regard @ véos’ ot viv dvdpes as the 
remains of a lost poem. Heimsoeth thinks that they come 
from a gloss véos of viv avdpes, which is not very likely, to say 
the least?» If we put these words aside, the rest of the couplet 
is nothing more than the repetition of a convenient form of 
words, with the slight change of rov@& to ravd6’. Other ex- 
pressions thus twice used have been mentioned above. 


1 Here then Theognis has changed a word to avoid an echo which he did not 
desire. Conversely Euripides, when in the Afedea he repeats an old poem, 
changes a line in order to produce an echo which he did desire. The Ascestis 
and three other plays end with the same five lines, ro\Xal poppal ray Sa:porluw 
xrd.; but in the Afedea for the first line of these five is substituted wo\AGe 
raulas Zevs évy ‘Od\Upry, because an invocation of Zeus precedes. 

® Hiller (in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, xxvi. p. 116) suggests that & véoe ol viv 
Gvdpes is a scribe’s attempt to fill in ...... €0...viv d...... , all that was legible of 
oxéxreo Sh viv doy in his archetype. But this expansion would have been bad 
both in sense and in length; and the scribe could easily have filled the gaps 
from 1095. 
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1IOI—4: 


Satis aor Bovrevoev ened tréps, Kat ao éxédXevoev 
otyec Oar wrporirovO jyerépny dirinv 

bBpis nal Mayvntas arw@dece xal Korodava 
Kal Lpuipynv: mavras, Kuipve, cal dup azrorei. 


IIOI—2 are not connected grammatically with 1097—1100, 
but they clearly refer to the same subject. How are they 
connected with what follows? They are generally regarded 
as a fragment, the sentence which contained the correlative of 
Garis being lost. But it seems possible to take them with 
1103—4. ‘“ Whoever counselled thee concerning me and 
bade thee quit my friendship and go—wantonness destroyed 
the Magnesians and Colophon and Smyrna, of a surety it 
shall destroy you twain.” The irregularity is twofold. First, 
the construction is interrupted by the sentence dBpis...2uupynv. 
For this it would probably not be hard to find parallels’. If 
instead of parataxis Theognis had used hypotaxis and said 
wotrep UBpis Mayvntas ata@decer, odtw Kal typ’ arronrei, the 
construction would have been regular. Secondly, doris has 
no proper correlative ; but if for typ’ its equivalent xefvoy cal 
oé were written, this irregularity also would vanish. Compare 
Virgil’s “uestras, Eure, domos” and “uos, o Calliope, precor, 
aspirate canenti.” 

In 1278,a—d A, there our only manuscript, repeats 
I10I—2 without change and 949—50* with no change except 


1 Somewhat similarly in Latin ‘‘ propera et” may intervene between another 
imperative and the case which it governs, as in Plautus, Au/udaria 270: uascula 
intus pure propera et elue. Compare Manilius, iv. §34: se quisque et uluit et 
effert. For these two references I am indebted to Dr Postgate. More like the 
parataxis of our passage is the common Greek idiom whereby a main clause and a 
subordinate clause concessive or illustrative in thought are put side by side and 
linked by some such means as a uéy and a d¢. The following are two examples 
from Pindar. Olympian i. 3—7: el 8 deOX\a yapver Erdear, pirov Grop, unxéd” 
dXlov oxéwec GAXo Oadwvdrepow ev dudpg paervdy dorpow épnuas 8’ alfépos, und’ 
"Oduzrlas ayGva péprepow avddcopev. Olympian ix. 47—9: byep’ éxéwr coy 
olpor Acyuv, alver 5 wadasdy pew olvov, dvOea 3’ Suywy vewrépwy: where the old 
wine has no connexion, except by contrast, either with the trail of verses or with 
the blooms of songs. In the passage of Theognis the interposed clause expresses 
likeness, not contrast: but the principle is the same. 

? Ziegler says nothing of the repetition of 949—50. 
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vreEadoto, a mere blunder, and xataypap was, which may be 
right in both places. 


Sotis cor Bovrevcev ened mépt, cal o éxédXevoev 
olyerOar mpodkitrovh yerépny percnv 

veBpov wmreE éXadoto A€wy WS aAxnl TreToLOas 
jwocol xatamapyas aipatos ovK Emo. 


Of these two couplets the first is ungrammatical by itself, 
and cannot go with what precedes; the second is obscure by 
itself, and cannot go with what follows. This suggests that 
the two couplets form one poem. The second thus supplies 
an apodosis to the first; the first lights up the obscurity of 
the second. On this assumption there are two possibilities, 
that the text is right, or that éroy is a corruption of émey 
due either to the common confusion of uncial e¢ and o or to 
assimilation with 950. With émrov: “Whoever counselled 
thee concerning me and bade thee quit my friendship and go, 
I seized upon him as a lusty lion seizeth a fawn from a deer, 
but drank not of his blood.” The poet has triumphed over a 
rival, but he has shewn him mercy. This would agree with 
1279—82, in which the poet says that he will not punish his 
KaXOs Trais, Since T@Y KaXov Traidwy ov Ticats OVS abdixwy. But 
there are several objections. The rival is the fawn, but no 
counterpart of the hind appears; darts should be és or Sa7rep; 
and the want of a pronoun in the second hexameter is felt. 
It seems better then to read ériev, when all becomes clear. 
“ Whoever counselled thee concerning me and bade thee quit 
my friendship and go, like a lusty lion he snatched a fawn 
from under a hind but drank not of its blood.” The poet's 
rival succeeded in alienating the boy’s affections from him for 
a time, but failed to secure them for himself. The boy is the 
fawn, the poet is the hind, the rival who wasted his trouble is 
the lion who seizes his prey but loses it again. The following 
lines, 1279—-82, express the reconciliation of the boy and the 
poet. Here then the poet has joined parts of two old poems, 
reproducing their language word for word. The second 
couplet has a new meaning in its new context, since 
949—50 probably refer to politics, and in 950 alpatos 
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ovx émriov means that the lion spared his prey, not that he 
lost it. 

The first couplet of the poem 1238 a, 6, 1239, 1240 is 
repeated from 1151—-2. Bergk’s note says all that is necessary 
to defend A, the only manuscript here: “I give these four 
lines as they stand in A. Bekker struck out the first couplet, 
since it is read above in 1151—2; but it is manifest that these 
two couplets are closely bound together, for Aéfovc. must be 
referred to SevAovs avOpa@rous.” If Bergk had made bold to 
break with Bekker more often, he would have left fewer of the 
“repetitions” in his notes and restored more of them to the 
text. The end of his note is not so satisfactory: “And so, 
since the poem is here preserved entire, it is in its right place, 
whence some busybody inserted the first couplet in the first 
book.” But 1151—2 are quite good as they stand. There 
the second person singular is general, and the couplet refers 
to friendship; here it refers to the same subject as the rest of 
the Movea travéixny, and the second person is addressed to the 
poet’s xadds trais. 

1318 a 4, which are all but identical’ with 1107—8, are 
quite appropriate in their place, following a complaint of the 
faithlessness of the «adds zrais. Theognis has used the same 
expression of chagrin in connexion with two different mis- 
fortunes. 


The results of this review of the repetitions may now be 
summed up. In many cases we have found not repetitions 
but variations, and a sufficient motive for the variation has 
generally appeared. Where there is no change, or change 
too slight to affect the sense, the context of the second version 
has generally provided an excuse or rather a reason for the 
repetition. In no case have the variations appeared to be 
such as an editor might have produced who desired by 
doubling some of his material to add to its bulk; even if it 
were in itself likely that any man should have put himself to 
such pains with so little to gain. As for the view that our 


' 1 A, the only manuscript, shews slight variations. roto: @f\as 8é is as good 
as Trois 8¢ pido, @yos as ofpo, Sewd as Secdd. 
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text is a collection of scraps gathered from the works of other 
authors, and that the doublets are due to misquotation, many 
of the variations are by no means such as could thus have 
been produced. It is moreover very.unlucky for those who 
hold this opinion that with regard to these repeated lines 
there is a conspicuous lack of external authority. If we 
exclude Stobaeus, who certainly knew no form of Theognis 
but ours, the only lines among them that are quoted by other 
authors are 209—10, 213—8, 5[09—1I0, I1151—2; and in no case 
are both versions quoted. With respect to 209—10 and 509— 
10, Clement of Alexandria combines parts of one version with 
parts of the other. 213—8 again are quoted in a different 
form from that of our text, but a form different also from the 
repetition, 1071I—4. In quoting 509—10 Clement has a 
reading, avt@ ypyras, which appears in neither of our versions. 
And moreover, if any of these doublets is quoted by nobody 
in either form, we may presume that it was not such as would 
often be found convenient to quote. The descriptive poems 
of Theognis are seldom quoted because they were not suitable 
for quotation ; and so with these doublets, for many of them 
are poems of a personal nature. Again, several passages 
which appear only once in our text are quoted in widely 
different forms: how is it that this fluctuation has not caused 
repetition of these passages ? | 

But if we take the view that all these repetitions come 
from Theognis himself, all or nearly all becomes clear; and 
since in several places the manuscripts shew signs of the 
reaction of one version upon the other, it may be that the 
difficulties which remain are in large part due to assimilation 
which we can no longer trace’. 

Such repetition of himself, it must be remembered, is by 
no means an isolated phenomenon in Theognis. We have 
seen that many poems in our book shew resemblances to 
poems of older writers together with important differences. 
We have also seen that when Theognis has expressed a 


1 I would not exclude the possibility of larger corruptions, especially omissions ; 
but here my aim is to shew how seldom such corruptions need be assumed. 
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thought neatly and well, he does not choose to change its 
wording when he needs it.again, but prefers to reproduce it 
in the same or almost the same form. Not even the most 
thorough purger of Theognis would call 1353—6 a vepetzizton 
of 301—2 because they have in common the words mexpos rat 
YAUKUS Kal apTranéos Kai atnvys?. 

To the poet who writes epigram the love of compactness 
and incisiveness is tempered only by the demands of metre 
and style. He is never flaccid. Every word has its place 
and its force. This intensity of language makes it easy to 
express wide differences of thought in words to the casual 
view not very unlike. The poet himself feels all the import 
of these differences; and if something is lost to his readers, 
that is only because they do not keep their minds at a high 
enough pitch. So it has been with Theognis. The nature of 
our collection has been examined in the light of external 
facts. A few pieces of evidence have been misinterpreted, 
and these mistakes have given a false colour to all the rest. 
When the unity of the text was denied, consistency between 
its parts was no longer expected ; and critics have devoted 
themselves not to explaining but to discovering discrepancies, 
so that some have been magnified and some imagined. 


§ 3. TZraces of a Compilers Hand. 


Much that has been said already will be of service in 
considering Welcker’s other reasons? for his view of the 
composition of our text. 

“Plurium sententiarum argumentum eas in genuina gno- 
mologia multas alias, quae nunc pone sequuntur, longe 
antecessisse arguit. Omnino nexus inter plurima eorum, 
quorum jam denuo, reliquis expulsis, census habendus est, 

1 Compare van der Mey, Studia Theognidea, p. 19: “Est Theognidis farraginis 
proprium, ut in ea permulti versus legantur, qui toti aut partim, prorsus iisdem 
aut fere simillimis verbis, bis vel saepius repetantur. Verisimillimum est hanc 
crebram repetitionem inde ortam esse, quod et Theognis et quicunque alii poetae 
ex indigesta mole protrahuntur, vocem et sententiam aliquam a se excogitatam 


adeo adamaverint, ut identidem uterentur.” 
2 Pp. ciii. 


H. II 
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adeo non tantum est solutus, sed continuatio sententiarum in 
plerisque prorsus nulla, imo tanta indigestae molis confusio, 
tam ei, qui singula penitus perspecta habet, ingrata et in- 
tolerabilis ferme, ut hinc etiam colligere debeamus libri nostri 
auctorem non poematis alicujus contextum excerpendo 
secutum, sed e variis scriptoribus collecta fragmenta vel 
temere coacervasse, vel pessima plurima ratione junxisse.” 

“Contra loci sunt haud pauci, ubi litteratum agit anony- 
mus noster, quae luxata et lacerata viderentur internectere et 
integritati restituere conatur, in fragmenta quantivis pretii 
grassatus libere.” 

These two reasons may be considered together. The one 
asserts that our collection is for the most part a chaos, the 
other that some one has made violent but generally vain 
efforts to bring about some sort of order in it. With the 
former Welcker gives no examples, leaving the text to speak 
for itself; with the latter he gives some which it will be well 
to examine first. 

The three poems 19—26, 53—60, 183—92 have been 
considered above. In each of them the first line contains 
Kupve and the last hexameter or the last but one [loAuzaién. 
Believing Cyrnus and Polypaides to be different persons, 
Welcker is obliged to regard the conclusion in each case as 
a mistaken addition to the rest of the poem. Thus he leaves 
three poems unfinished and forlorn, and produces three 
fragments which are clearly not poems but ends of poems. 
But it has been shewn above that Cyrnus and Polypaides are 
one ; almost all recent critics agree in this ; and nothing can 
be more certain. It follows that the combinations which 
Welcker considered patchwork are due to Theognis. It may 
be added in support of the unity of these poems that 
Theognis uses the address just as it should be used. It is 
a common practice of poets to give an address near the 
beginning of the poem and another, often different in form, 
not far from the end’. With this custom these three poems 


1 The following are examples. Tennyson, Zo Virgz/: ‘‘ Roman Virgil” comes 
in the first line, ‘‘ Mantovano” in the first line of the last stanza, the tenth. 
Tennyson, Zo £. Fitsgerald: ‘‘Old Fitz” begins the poem, ‘‘ My Fitz” comes 
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of Theognis agree. The first line in each has Kupve, and 
near the end of each comes [loAvratén. 

These three examples then prove just the opposite of 
what Welcker infers from them. His next is 9g3—100, where 
he thinks the compiler has put two contradictory statements 
together: “gnomas commisit, quarufh illa amicum recusat, 
qui alia ore jactet, alia tecta in animo gerat, haec vero eum 
probat sodalem, qui amici veri iracundiam etiam aequo animo 
ferat.” But it has been shewn above that there is a good 
antithesis between the friend who maligns a man behind his 
back and the friend who overlooks even real faults. 

His next example is 173—82, where he thinks that 
different pronouncements about poverty have been joined, 
“quamvis sententia illic expressa est, necem paupertati prae- 
ferendam, hic, paupertatis remedium quomodocunque com- 
parandum esse.” The first two couplets! describe the horrors 
of poverty by enumerating evils that are to be preferred— 
old age, ague, suicide; the next two describe the disabilities 
that result from poverty ; and the last sums up the whole by 
repeating that death is better than poverty. For the meaning 
of 179—-80 seems to have been missed. The question of 
poverty cannot be solved by walking. Travel for travel’s 
sake brings no alleviation of poverty as it might of sorrow or 
over-work. To get release from poverty a man must go over 
sea and land indeed, but with the purpose of making money?. 
179—80 explain 177—8: the poor man can say and do 


near the beginning of the last sentence, in the 51st line out of 56. Catullus viii., 
Xlii., xxiii., xxxi., xxxvi. Horace, Zpsst/es i. 8 and 10. 
1 See the text. My punctuation, which is new, is meant to shew the connexion 
of thought. 
2 The true meaning was perhaps seen by Horace, Zprtstles i. 1. 42—6: 
vides, quae maxima credis 
esse mala, exiguum censum turpemque repulsam, 
quanto devites animi capitisque labore ; 
impiger extremos curris mercator ad Indos, 
per mare pauperiem fugiens, per saxa, per ignes. 
The scholiast says that Horace here imitates 175—6: but what the lines owe to 
Theognis they owe to 179—80. The thought however occurs elsewhere, as in 
Solon 13. 43 ff. 


II—2 
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nothing, but his tongue is tied (that is to say, he is politically 
and socially of no account), because all his time is spent in 
earning his bread. px in 179 means “it is necessary,” in 175 
“it is desirable.” Thus Theognis is absolved from the charge 
of putting the weaker measure after the stronger, travel after 
suicide. 

The only evidence which favours Welcker is that 175—6 
are quoted by Stobaeus, Clement, Plutarch, in various scholia, 
and elsewhere, and in every case yp7 wreviny appears for fv 87 
xp). This suggests that the latter was a change made in 
order to tack this couplet on to 173—-4. The contrary change 
is perhaps almost as likely, for any one who wanted to quote 
175—6 would naturally be tempted to remove the relative 
and substitute the noun to which it refers’. This may have 
been done by several authors independently, since yp) aevinv 
was the only possible substitution. But notice that Stobaeus 
also has pn mevinv. Stobaeus, or the older anthology from 
which he drew, certainly used no form of Theognis but ours ; 
and he cannot have had much reason for changing jy 87 ypy, 
since he could easily have quoted 173—4 as well. This 
suggests that the change to jy 5% yp7 was not made in 
Stobaeus’ time, and therefore that it came comparatively late 
in the manuscript tradition of Theognis, long after the book 
took its present form. Some editor may have fought shy of 
the frequent repetition of zrevin in these lines, and so have 
substituted a relative for it in the only place where this could 
be done. Perhaps yp areviny should be restored to the text. 
In that case 173—82 would be perhaps a succession of short 
poems, designedly put in their present order by Theognis, 
rather than one poem. This might seem to be confirmed by 
the frequency of Kupve, but for that compare 69—72?. 


1 Similarly a certain line of Shakespeare is sometimes quoted ‘‘To take up 
arms against a sea of troubles,” because the ‘“‘or” is not wanted in quotation. 
Possibly single gnomes of Theognis were cut out of their context for use in 
schools. : 

2 Against Welcker, but not against Bergk for instance, may be used an 
argument drawn from Lucian, rept ra» éxl pcp cuvdvyrwr, ch. 5, who quotes 177 
and shortly afterwards refers to 175—6. Nothing can be gathered from Stobaeus 
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599—602 Welcker supposes to have been put after 595—8 
“ob formae et argumenti quandam similitudinem.” But in 
595—8 Theognis charges the unknown whom he calls &v6pw7’ 
with nothing worse than a disposition uncongenial to his own ; 
while 599—602 have no a&v@pa7’, and bring a definite charge 
of treachery. Much more probably the juxtaposition is due 
to Theognis himself. There is no reason at all why 595—602 
should not be one poem, or at any rate a series of poems 
complementary to one another. 

“Formae et argumenti quaedam similitudo,” says Welcker, 
has brought together also the gnome 1167—8 and the epigram 
1169—70. The only resemblance between the two couplets 
is that one contains xcaxoyv, the other cayera:pins and Kaka: 
and seeing how many of the poems contain xaxos or some 
kindred word, this resemblance cannot have sufficed to bring 
them together. But if we look also at 1165—6 we see that 
the three couplets are logically connected. The first warns 
against evil company; the second illustrates the first with a 
reason; the third repeats the injunction and at the same 
time gives it a personal turn. 

“Prava commissura” has put 753—6 just after 743—52. 
The conjunction is certainly bad if we look only at the words 
and not at the sense of 731—52 (which are certainly one 
poem; the division at 742 is between two periods, not two 
poems) ; for that poem ends by saying that the unrighteous 
are rich and the righteous poor. But these twenty-two lines 
are an expostulation with Zeus, a protest against the remiss- 
ness of divine Justice, whereby the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, and the wicked prosper while the 
virtuous starve; and they are followed not inappropriately by 
753—6 if ravta padoy be not interpreted with logical exact- 
ness. “Learn this lesson (that the prosperity of the wicked 
is a reproach to the justice of heaven), and make money 


xcvi. 14 and 15, for the fourteenth extract under the lemma Qedyrdos has 649—52 
followed without break by 177—8, the fifteenth under Oedyudos has 155—8 
followed without break by 179—8o, the sixteenth under Qedymdos has 175—6; 
whence it is probable that five extracts have been reduced by amalgamation 
to three. 
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justly without trespass; and in the end thou wilt thank me 
for my advice.” 

“The old couplet 931—2 gives very different advice con- 
cerning household economy from the unknown author of 
903—30, whose elegy it follows.” 903—30 are probably a 
late addition—the only poem in the book of which this can 
safely be said—, and it was doubtless the word deidecOar of 
931 which caused them to be inserted here rather than 
anywhere else. In this case therefore Welcker is right ; but 
be it remembered that it is an exceptional case. If the poem 
were genuine, the juxtaposition of 903 —30 and 93!1—2 would 
be easy to explain. In the gnome a short pronouncement is 
made which settles the question debated in the elegy; 
Theognis acts as the chopper of his own arguments. A 
similar effect of antithesis is produced in 1153—6, where 
everything, from ov8’ eyopas to the repetition of under évovte 
xaxov, Shews that the second couplet was meant as a direct 
answer to the first, and that the juxtaposition is necessary to 
give them their full value. So in 579—82, where a woman 
upbraids a man and the man retorts upon the woman!. 

“After 1153—6, two couplets which give different opinions 
concerning wealth, follow four lines concerning wealth and 
wisdom. But in these wealth is only mentioned for com- 
parison’s sake, and wisdom is the subject of the poem.” 
These lines have been discussed above. The transition from 
1153—6 to 1157—60 is not from a poem containing the word 
amXourTeiv to another containing mAovTos, but from a poem that 
discusses wealth to another wherein a fact about wealth is 
used to introduce an analogous fact about wisdom ; and there 
is not the slightest reason why this transition should not have 
been made by Theognis himself. Welcker moreover is incon- 
sistent here. He thinks Stobaeus’ quotations independent of 
our text. Therefore 1157—8, which are lost in the manu- 
scripts and restored from Stobaeus, have no right to any 
particular place in our text, which Welcker thinks a mass 


1 In this von Leutsch rightly sees ‘‘eine art dialogischer form” (Pslologus 
XXX. P. 209). 
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of fragments. Between 1153—6 and 1159—6o there is no 
apparent connexion. Hence it follows that Welcker accuses 
the compiler of combining two fragments on the strength of 
a resemblance which presumably did not exist for him. 
“Magis dubium est malum artificium” in 261—6. The 
poem has never yet been explained satisfactorily. The 
following explanation, which is new, accounts for everything 
if one postulate be granted, namely that it was the practice 
in Greece to drink confusion to an enemy in cold water, 
not wine. Such a custom is natural enough in a wine- 
drinking country; but there seems to be no evidence for it 
in Greek’. This postulate granted, the poem is to be 
translated thus :—“ It is not wine that is drunk to me when a 
man much worse than I is stablished by my fair lady’s side. 
Cold water her parents drink to me before her, so that she 
both draws it for them and weeps for me as she brings it— 
in the house where once I threw my arm round her waist and 
kissed her neck, while she made a tender sound with her lips.” 
The fourth line describes the unhappy fate of the girl, who 
has to draw the water in which her parents are to drink 
confusion to the lover whose absence she mourns. All this is 
contingent on the postulate ; but until a better explanation is 
offered the postulate must be taken for granted. Bergk gives 
the poem up in despair, and a glance at his note will shew 
that other scholars have been more successful only by means 
of sweeping emendations, the last infirmity of exegesis*. 


1 At least I know of none. 

2 In 265 Hermann’s conjecture Badu» for \a8wr of the manuscripts is certainly 
right. This common corruption occurs again in 304. 

The use of pépera: in 489 suggests that perhaps ¢épew red may have meant 
**to pledge a person.” The meaning of xal we yodoa pépe would then be: 
‘drinks the toast of my confusion with tears in her eyes.” 

Another meaning might be given to of po miverar olvos: ‘“‘my wine is 
untouched.”’ The poet sits at home with wine before him, but cannot drink for 
sorrow at his rival’s triumph. Sorrow would generally have the opposite effect. 
On my interpretation yuxyodv S8wp would have given a better contrast with olvos 
than yuxpdéy alone: but even if ddpeve: did not follow, yuxpéy could only mean 
water. Compare puxpororeiy, yuxporérns, yuxporoola in later Greek. See 
Welcker, p. 150. 

This poem is discussed by E. F. M. Benecke, Antimachus of Colophon and 
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But whatever the nature of this poem, there is not the 
least likelihood that it is the patchwork of an editor. 

In 299, Welcker’s last example, the reading of O and the 
inferior manuscripts might have been due to a desire to 
connect 299—300 with 295—8 ; but not so the reading of A. 
The latter is corrupt, but it points to a certain emendation 
which has been made by Sauppe and Bergk. This is another 
indication that many phenomena ascribed by Welcker and 
others to a compiler are really due to the ordinary processes 
of interpolation and corruption, and belong to a comparatively 
late period in the tradition of the text. 


§ 4. Catchwords. 


It remains to notice Welcker’s theory of catchwords, and 
then to consider his reconstruction of the text. 

“In hujus assertionis fidem elenchum dabo locorum, quos 
sciolus ob inanem aliquam speciem, verbum aliquod aut 
formulam dicendi, vel in fine unius sententiae et initio 
alterius, vel in binorum initio communem copulasse videtur.” 
Welcker was the first to discover traces of this principle in 
the arrangement of our text. Later German scholars have 
applied this Strchwortsprincip to the whole series of poems 
throughout. It has been carried farthest by K. Miiller, and 
his presentation of it must be chosen for examination rather 
than Welcker’s, who suggested this form of research but did 
comparatively little in it himself. 

Let us notice here only one point. Among his catchwords 
Welcker gives the following: 

“1223 ovdev, Kupv’, dpyis adiawrtepov. 1225 ovdév, Kupr’, 
aryabis yAuKEepwrepov. 

1226 paptus eyo, ov & epol yiyvou adnPoovyns. 1227 
arnbein S€ trapéotw aot cai époi.” 


the Position of Women in Greek Poetry, pp. 199—200. He supposes a party 
consisting of the two rivals, the lady, and her parents; and with the help of 
emendation he makes the poet kiss the lady’s elbow. 
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1 Now 1221—-30 are not found in the manuscripts, but 
added from Stobaeus and Athenaeus. Thus the order in 
which these couplets follow one another is quite arbitrary, 
and due to no older authority than modern editors'. It is 
not likely that our manuscripts are deficient by just these ten 
lines, for 1229—30 are clearly only a part, probably the end, 
of a lost poem. Thus there is no reason to suppose that any 
one of these couplets came very close to any other in the 
complete text. Moreover 1227—8 were inserted only by a 
mistake of Hugo Grotius, for they are given by Stobaeus 
under the lemma Mevavdpou Navvois, which should of course 
be Meuréppov Navvovts. Thus Welcker finds a catchword 
connecting two couplets from different chapters of Stobaeus, 
and another connecting a couplet of Theognis with a couplet 
of Mimnermus. Catchwords must be as plenty as black- 
berries if they exist between lines thus thrown together 
hap-hazard in modern times; and this may well arouse 
suspicion of other catchwords in other places where the 
arrangement is of older date. 


§ 5. Welcker's Reconstruction. 


So much for the reasons for which Welcker held that our 
text was produced by collecting fragments quoted in other 
authors. Into his reconstitution of the text it is scarcely 
necessary to enter, since, be that as unsatisfactory as it may, 
it by no means follows that he was wrong in condemning the 
arrangement given by the manuscripts. We have seen that 
by the mistake of distinguishing Cyrnus from Polypaides he 
broke up complete and perfect poems into fragments; but 
apart from this it is not fair to condemn his arrangement 
merely because it gives us a string of fragments, since in 
his opinion all or most of our pieces are in fact fragments 
and nothing else; and he was well aware that no recon- 
struction can hope to be final. 


1 They were added first by Elias Vinetus in 1543. 
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He declines to fix the date of the compilation beyond 
saying that it was probably made at Constantinople. The 
compiler did not use Stobaeus, he thinks, since Stobaeus 
differs from our manuscripts in many points of wording 
and order, and gives to Theognis lines which do not appear 
in our text. Rather he drew upon earlier chrestomathies, 
“per longum eclogariorum, epitomatorum et compilatorum 
aevum ex Theognide excerptas.” It is not likely that he 
ransacked Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch and others one by one, 
for a very large number of the pieces are quoted in no extant 
work ; “quamvis haud magis praefracte negare, quam cupide 
affirmare libet, potuisse sententias omnes, quae conservatae 
sunt, sparsim haberi in libris, qui Constantinopoli demum 
perierint, maximeque in Stoicorum aliorumque philosophorum 
libris, et iis praesertim, qui mrepl apetis nai xaxias conscripti 
essent.” Unfortunately this will not account for the survival 
of the more descriptive.and personal poems, which are seldom 
quoted, and which few writers can have wanted to quote, at 
least in full’. 


1 A few inconsistencies in his reconstruction may be noticed here. 

He retains in the gnomology 11—14, which refer to a temple of Artemis at 
Megara. But if this poem could stand in the gnomology, why could not 1—10 
and 15—18 also? They are exactly similar to 11—15 except that nothing but the 
testimony of the manuscripts proves them to be the work of Theognis. 

Why are occasional poems such as 549—54, 671—82, 773—82, 825—40, 
1123—8 allowed to remain in the gnomology? How does their case differ from 
that of 891—4, 511—22 and other poems? 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE THEORY OF CATCHWORDS. 


THE many scholars who have written on Theognis since 
Welcker have almost all walked in the paths which he opened 
up. Their conclusions have often differed from his, but they 
all find our text a collection of poems by various hands. 
There is no need to review all that has been written, since 
much of it adds no new fact or theory concerning the nature 
of our text as a whole. It will suffice to examine a few of the 
most important contributions. 


S1. Bergk. 


In the Rhetnisches Museum of 1845 Theodor Bergk set 
forth the principles on which he had dealt with Theognis in 
his edition of the Greek Lyric Poets. On the main question 
he agrees with Welcker. “We have before us not a well- 
ordered and connected work, but nothing more than scraps 
and paltry remnants which belong not to one poet but to 
several. We have to do with a chaotic mass of fragments, 
which belong to one elegist and another from Tyrtaeus to 
Euenus or maybe even later; which have been torn out of 
all continuity, given often an entirely new reference, and 
compounded with quite foreign ingredients.” He proceeds 
to discuss passages such as 1003—6, 933—8, 585—90, 227—32, 
all of which have already been explained. His chief novelty 
is the introduction of the epitomator. “ I call them fragments,” 
he goes on, “for scraps and pieces they are throughout, only 
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more or less disfigured ; a complete elegy is nowhere found.” 
The hand of the epitomator or rather epitomators he sees also 
in the doublets. Thus he takes 213—8 and 1071—4 to be 
different abridgments of the same poem. But their resem- 
blances and their differences have been explained above: 
Bergk accounts only for their resemblances. Again, he 
regards 119—28 as the beginning and 963—70 as the end 
of the same elegy. But each of these passages is complete 
in itself, the first ending well and the second beginning well. 
A poem on this subject could not be very long; it could 
hardly be long enough to justify the tautology which Bergk’s 
combination would produce; whereas the gnomic poet who 
writes in short poems needs no excuse for expressing similar 
ideas in different forms separated by an interval of over eight 
hundred lines. 

I1197—-8 again he takes to be the beginning of a poem. 
But they cannot be separated from 1199—1202, and 1197— 
1202 together form a poem both good and complete. 1055—8 
he thinks the end of a poem. So they are, but the end of 
the poem or series 1047—58. 

783—6 he regards as the beginning and 787—8 as the end 
of a longer poem. But 783—8 are an appendix to 773—82. 
A prayer to Phoebus on behalf of Megara is followed by a 
sort of palinode wherein the poet confesses a preference for 
his own city over all others; and this idea is expressed with 
all necessary fulness in 783—8. 

On 879 he says that Theognis was no occasional poet, 
“ Gelegenheitsdichter,” who should write poems in the person 
of a friend. This assumes that ziv’ olvoy is spoken by a 
.Lacedaemonian. But in spite of Bergk' we have found good 
reason to believe that Theognis himself is speaking, and 
addressing his own heart. 

In the second part of his article? Bergk combats the view 
of Welcker, Schneidewin and others that Stobaeus knew a 
more original form of Theognis than ours. He shews that 


1 “Es ist unmoglich, dass hier Theognis redet, selbst wenn er sich eine 
Zeitlang in Sparta sollte aufgehalten haben.” (P. 226.) 


2 Pp. 396 ff. 
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where Stobaeus differs from our text the differences are 
neither important nor such as to suggest that he used any 
other edition than ours. How is it, he asks, that Stobaeus 
quotes as from Theognis pieces which really belong to other 
poets? How is it that the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth pieces of Stobaeus’ eighteenth chapter follow one 
another in the same order as in our text? In this matter 
Bergk is certainly right. Stobaeus or the earlier anthologist 
or anthologists from whom he drew knew only our form of 
Theognis, though it then contained some lines which have 
since been lost. 

Bergk places the compilation of our text in the first or the 
beginning of the second century of our era, but thinks that 
the complete Theognis may have survived for a time after the 
selection was made. He confesses, however, that certainty 
becomes impossible on many points if unity of authorship be 
denied. 


§ 2. Niéetesche. 


In the Rheintsches Museum for 1867 Friedrich Nietzsche 
discussed the question at length. He seems to have been the 
first scholar to attempt a thorough explanation of the repe- 
titions. After giving a list of them he says!: “etwas Neues 
waren aber diese Verse trotz der Verdinderungen nicht.” It 
has been shewn above that some of them are new by internal 
changes, some by virtue of a new context. 

This question leads him to a fuller developement of the 
theory of Sitichwortordnung ; but the fullest scheme of catch- 
words, K. Miiller’s, is the only one that need be examined. 
It is worth while, however, to correct Nietzsche in one point. 
He attaches importance to the fact that A has most repe- 
titions, O rather fewer, K fewer than O, and so on; whence 
he infers that elimination went steadily on during the whole 
of the period covered by the manuscripts, and that therefore 
the presumption is that it began before the time of A. After 
a list of the repetitions he adds by way of summary: “A has 


1 P. 169. 
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44 lines more than our editions’, O 38, K 30, MN 26, 
DBFH 24, L 20, E 18, G12, C 10.” His calculation suffers 
from mistakes of the editors, from flaws in his arithmetic, and 
perhaps from misprints too*: Moreover half the difference 
between A and O is due to the fact that A alone preserves 
the second book*. As regards the first book the truth of the 
matter is this, that O repeats only two lines less than A, 
K only two lines less than O. The reason why 332 @6 have 
vanished from all but A is not far to seek. Lipography 
may have been produced by either of two causes, or by both: 
for devyovte in 332 @ is directly over devyovt’ in the following 
hexameter, 333; and if in a common ancestor of O and the 
inferior manuscripts 332 4 ended with awnporepov‘, this and 
the preceding pentameter, 332, had the similar endings -erepoy 
and érépwy. Lipography again explains best why the scribe 
of K in copying O omitted 1164 g4; for in O 1164 f and 
1164 A have the similar endings éveors Soros and éveote 
voos’. Thus the difference between A and O and K is 
slight and easily accounted for. Their agreement in this 
respect is remarkably close, in view of the shortness of the 
poems and the constant recurrence of the same names and 


1 E.g. Bekker’s. Bergk was the first to restore some of the repetitions to the 
text, Hiller the first to restore them all. 

? His totals do not agree with his items. Moreover Bekker seems to be 
wrong in saying that K lacks 11044 4, the repetition of 571—2; their presence 
in K is attested both by Ziegler’s first edition and by Sitzler (not by Ziegler’s 
second or Bergk’s fourth, since both of these neglect K’s readings throughout). 
Bekker’s assertion that ‘‘post 1082...iterum ponunt...AO...93—4” is disproved 
by the silence of Bergk’s fourth edition and Ziegler, and expressly contradicted by 
Jordan in Hermes xv. p. §25.- 

+ A has really eight lines more than Bekker’s text in the second book, but 
Nietzsche ignores 1278 cd and 1318@6. Ziegler’s first edition ignores 1278 ¢ a, 
but his second corrects this mistake. 

* In 3324 A has d»tnpdérarov; but in its archetype 210 all the manuscripts have 
detnpérepoy, and O and the inferior manuscripts are fond of assimilating a second 
version to a first. 

5 In the same way A’s omission of 985—6 may be due to the fact that 984 and 
986 end with -épy and -épy, and 985 and 987 begin with al- and al-. 317 and 
319 both end with Euredoy aiel, and this caused the scribe of O to write 320 
immediately after 317; but seeing his mistake he went on with 318 and 319, and 
then wrote 320 again in its proper place. 
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words and expressions. It matters little how much the 
inferior manuscripts omit, since they are certainly inter- 
polated. Nietzsche himself derives them all from a “durch 
und durch interpolirter Codex.” What more likely form of 
interpolation than to cut out these repetitions, as they have 
been cut out by modern editors? 

Thus Nietzsche is mistaken in inferring that the process 
of elimination goes back beyond the date of A. This is an 
important point, for Fritzsche would eke out a scheme of 
catchwords with repetitions of his own. 

Nietzsche rightly refutes the opinion that our collection 
_ was intended for use in schools?. If we put aside the Movca 
qa.oieyn, Much remains that can never have been thought fit 
for a school-book: poems in praise of wine and revelry, of 
sensual pleasures*; poems of doubtful morality*; a love- 
poem‘; and many others’; to say nothing of the poems 
which preach worldly wisdom*’. These are so many in all 
that they make the book as a whole quite unfit for boys’. It 
is strange that even Welcker’s purged gnomology should 
ever have been thought suitable for schools, and that modern 
scholars, with a better chance of knowledge, should have 
repeated the mistake of Cyril. 

Having reviewed the external evidence afforded by Plato, 
Xenophon, Athenaeus, Cyril and others, Nietzsche decides 
that our collection was made between the time of Cyril 
and the time of Stobaeus, that is to say in the fifth century 
after Christ. 

As for the poems that seem to be by Solon, Tyrtaeus, 
Mimnermus and others, Nietzsche supposes that those of 
Mimnermus which laud the sensual pleasures were inserted 
by the compiler out of enmity to Theognis; those of Solon 
and others, he thinks, may have been inserted earlier by 
mistake. To Mimnermus he ascribes almost all the Moitca 
maiiucn, thinking that the names Kupve and Xtuavidn were 
deliberately substituted for others by the malice of the editor. 


1 Pp. 177 ff. * 1017 etc. > 1097 etc. 
* 261. § 581, 861, 257. © 61, 129, etc. 
7 See Herwerden, p. vii. 
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§ 3. Fritssche. 


In 1870 Ernst von Leutsch reviewed the Theognidean 
question in the Philologus. He treats the subject from every 
standpoint, but rather in a critical than in a positive spirit ; 
and he declines the task of writing a full history of our text. 
In fact the most part of his work, useful as it is on numberless 
points, throws only sidelights on the main question. 

He incorporates in his own essay a discussion of “the 
catchword as a principle in the arrangement of the Theog- 
nidean fragments” by Th. Fritzsche’, who starts from 
Welcker’s and Nietzsche's theory, expands it, and by 
introducing repetitions not found in the manuscripts applies 
it to the whole of the text, including the second book. The 
result of this may be shewn by quoting a part of his scheme. 


“Fragment 73, ll. 309-12 catchword éy peév (first words) 


74 313-4 év pev (first words)...av- 
Opwirav 
75 315-8 avOpurwv...éumedov aed 
76 319-22 Eurredov aiet...0eds 
77 +: 323-28 Geol 
78 329-30 Oeav 
Gap, to be filled by 283-6 aGavatov...10da 
79 331-2 Toooiv...eTépwv 
Gap, to be filled by 93-6 Erepov...piros 
The MSS. insert 209-10 piros...pevyoure 
80 = 333-4 gevyovr’... Kupve 
81 335-6 Kupy’ 
82 337-40 Kupve...Zevs (ricw) 
83 341-50 Zed (riowy)...avdpav 
84 351-4 GVEP” .scseecee . 


For all this Fritzsche does not claim any absolute value. 
He draws up his system only to give the utmost possible 
strength to Nietzsche’s theory. He then proceeds to demolish 
his own erection. 


1 Philologus xxix. pp. 526—46. 
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One fatal objection to his method he does not perceive. 
It has been stated above in criticism of Nietzsche. The 
difference in number between the forty-four lines repeated 
in A, written in the tenth century, and the ten repeated in the 
manuscript C, written at the end of the fifteenth, is of no 
consequence. The important fact is that in the matter of 
repetitions the best and earliest manuscripts are virtually at 
one, shewing only so much difference as was natural or even 
inevitable in such a collection of short poems; and that the 
process of omission cannot be traced back beyond the common 
ancestor of the inferior manuscripts, which is known to have 
represented an interpolated text. Therefore the device whereby 
Nietzsche and Fritzsche bridge over the gaps in their schemes 
is without warrant. 

Moreover, nothing iike the text which would result from 
Fritzsche’s method could ever have existed. In a total of 
about 385 fragments he inserts 105 repetitions not authorised 
by the manuscripts. In 49 of these 105 cases he inserts 
verses from a later part of the text—for instance 1129—32 
between 270 and 271. Now if the text which he produces 
had ever existed, an editor who desired to remove a repetition 
would naturally have struck out the second version, not the 
first. In many places moreover Fritzsche makes verses 
occur twice at a distance of very few lines. He inserts 
§85—90 after 556, 789—92 after 772, 887—92 after 852, 
1133—4 after 1108, 1197—1202 after 1134, 1295—8 after 
1246 and again after 1248 and again after 1274, 1279—82 
after 1262, 1249—52 after 1266, 1319—22 after 1278, 1263—6 
after 1310, 1319—22 after 1366, 1337—40 after 1374, and so 
on. The text of Theognis could never have been such a 
medley as this. 

The objections which he himself brings against his method 
are only less serious than these. Verbs and nouns of the 
same root may answer to one another; so may words which 
recur time after time in Theognis, such as aya@os, dpern, 
ddpwv, Sainwyv, Sixacos, éo@r0s; words of similar meaning, 
such as Oynroi and av@pwrot, dBavarot and Oeot; words which 
have the same ending, as e¥dmpev and aivwpev. Catchword- 


H. I2 
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responsion may be shewn equally well between the first 
fragment and the third, the second and the fourth, and so on. 
Between fragments which bear really striking resemblances to 
one another, others sometimes intervene. From all this he 
concludes that the principle, though right in the main, has 
been carried too far. One of the earlier collections from 
which ours was compiled may have been arranged, he thinks, 
on this principle, but certainly not all. 

Thus, though the fact has been lost upon some later 
scholars, Fritzsche was well aware that he was after all only 
playing a sort of game. It is not a good game. 


§4. Miller. 


In 1877 appeared a dissertation by Karl Miiller entitled 
De Scriptis Theognidets. Miiller favours Welcker’s view that 
Cyrnus and Polypaides are to be distinguished. He observes 
that in two places, 25 and I91, where a couplet containing 
TloAvrralén ends a poem, “eo disticho quasi respondetur 
poetae ab altero ad ea, quae ante dixit.” Yes, such an 
answer as the second line gives to the first in the 
epigram : 

‘““Treason doth never prosper. What’s the reason? 
Why, when it prospers, none dare call it treason.” 

Proceeding to the question of catchwords Miiller rightly 
discards Nietzsche’s and Fritzsche’s method of bridging over 
gaps in the responsion by repetitions not found in the manu- 
scripts. He then gives a list of all the responsions that are 
to be found in lines 1—1220, that is to say in all the first 
book less the lines added at the end from Stobaeus and 
Athenaeus. He explains his principles thus?: “I have made 
it my business to note down all the places where words 
identical, or similar, or sometimes similar only in sound, or 
equivalent in meaning, occur in neighbouring fragments.” | 
Later on he reviews his results’: “Thus, having divided up 


1 P, 13. 2 P. 30. 
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the 1220 lines in question into 345 poems, we find that 186 
are linked with what precedes, nearly all by identical, a few 
by similar words; that of the 48 poems which have no link 
with what precedes, 29 are connected with what follows, 
while in 19 all verbal copulation is lacking. As for the 
remaining II11 poems, they are joined to preceding poems 
with the intervention generally of one, less often of two, 
sometimes of several poems; while in quite a few cases the 
mere name Polypaides or Cyrnus must be taken as link. 
Often a weak verbal link is strengthened by similarity of 
thought. Finally there are places that have no lack of parallel 
words, but they are divided by unusually long intervals; where 
it must be supposed that the original order has been destroyed 
and verses shifted, yet not removed very far from their proper 
positions, so that quite evident traces of their old neighbour- 
ship remain.” 

On this it will be well to say here that the intervention of 
one fragment is enough to destroy responsion, much more the 
intervention of two or three or more. True, the supposed 
compiler’s methods were very lax, if Miiller represents him 
fairly, and he was satisfied with very little. But the very 
weakness of many of his responsions makes it quite incredible 
that he should have put fragment (+ + 1) after fragment x in 
virtue of its resemblance to fragment («—1) or («—2) or 
(¢—3); for if all that he demanded was that two adjoining 
fragments should begin with the same letter, or contain two 
not necessarily important or emphatic words of the same or 
similar meaning, or have the same syllable recurring in the 
same position, responsions would never have failed him, and 
he could never have been driven back to the last fragment 
but one or two or three. ; 

Against the upholders.of the catchword Bergk remarks?: 
“Tt was to likeness of thought, not of words, that the Greeks 
looked. My countrymen Welcker, Lehrs and the rest have 
gone far astray. Nietzsche has lately raised the ghost of the 
catchword theory, fancying that by this means he has restored 


1 PLL. G4 ii. p. 235, n. 4. 
I2—2 
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the Theognidean poems to their original order. It is a pity 
that he won the ear of Fritzsche, who tries in vain to use the 
same methods anew.” It is from this standpoint, the stand-. 
point of one who believes the arrangement of our text to 
depend not on words but on thoughts, that Miiller’s results 
will here be examined in detail. It will be important to shew 
that resemblances of wording are often due to resemblances 
of thought, and that often where the continuity of the thought 
is broken Miiller’s responsions fail’. 

The first four poems, lines I—4, 5—10, II—1I4, 15—18, 
are addresses to Phoebus, to Artemis, to the Muses and 
Graces. They resemble one another only so much as their 
character demands. Aws réxos, Ouyarep Atos, xodpat Aros 
are necessary to ceremonial address, and «Ad@& to prayer. 
With what motives these poems were originally written we 
need not discuss; but the compiler of our collection, Theognis 
himself or whoever it was, naturally put them first in order to 
begin the book after the manner of epic. The other invoca- 
tions of gods in Theognis? were not put here because they 
refer to special circumstances. Miiller separates 15—16 from 
17—18: but the second couplet is essential to the first, and 
Bergk rightly joins them’*. 

I9—26 naturally follow because they serve almost as a 
title-page, introducing both the author’s name and the two 
names by which he addresses Cyrnus. The only verbal link 
with the preceding poem is ézros in 18 and é7reow in 20. 

27—38 should probably be joined, else tatra pév otras 
to@t in 31 has nothing to which it can refer. This poem 
follows the last as being a sort of preliminary enunciation of 
Theognis’ teaching, and it is the last of the introductory 
poems. Miiller gives as verbal links Kupve in 19 and Kupr’ 


1 I have chosen for fuller examination the first two hundred and the last two 
hundred lines as fair specimens of closer and looser arrangement. 

9 731—86, 757—68, 773—83. 

3 R. Kiillenberg (p. 26) includes rpoxoecdé: Aluyy in line 7 among Theognis’ 
new combinations of epithet and noun. But 7 Tpoxoedys Aluvy was the name of 
the Delian lake. See Herodotus, ii. 170: Myuvy...4 €v AfAy % Tpoxoedhs KaXeo- 
pévn. Callimachus calls the same lake rpoxéecoa and repryhs. 
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in 28, addeiy in 24 and dydave in 26 and avédave in 34. But 

the first Kupyve is far from the second, and IloAvzraidn 
intervenes ; advdave is far on in the poem and not a promi- 
nent word. 

39—42 open a new subject, and have no verbal link with 
the preceding poem except Kupy’ in 28 and Kupve in 39. 
Hereafter these recurrences of Kupye will be ignored, since 
the frequency of its repetition makes it absolutely worthless 
as a link. The only rational purpose of catchwords is to aid 
the memory in remembering the order of the poems. Kupve 
occurs so often that it cannot have helped the memory in the 
least. 

39—68 are four poems dealing with one subject, the rotten 
state of society and the badness of the new citizens. The 
poems follow one another in a good order, yet shew no verbal 
similarities except such as are due to the subject of which 
they treat—rorus de, doroi olde; Kaxos; DBpis, bBpilew ; 
dicat ; atratav, andra. The last of these poems warns Cyrnus 
not to trust any of these new citizens in any matter of moment. 
69—72 follow well, giving the same thought a more general 
turn, and putting it in a stronger and better form. The 
connexion of thought causes and is at the same time marked 
by the only verbal link with the preceding poem, ypjya 
amovoatoy in 64—5 and ozrovdaiov wphyp in 70. 

From 69 to 128 the poems follow one another in a good 
and obvious sequence of thought. 69—72: “Trust not matters 
of moment to a bad man, but go far to find a good.” 73—4: 
“Communicate a business not even to all thy friends; few 
among many are trustworthy.” 75—6: “Put thy trust in few 
when thou hast great deeds on hand, lest thou come to incurable 
mischief.” 77—8: “A trusty man is worth more than gold and 
silver in grievous dispute.” 79—82: “ Few comrades wilt thou 
find in grievous matters.” 83—6: “One ship would hold all 
on whose lips and eyes is shame, whom gain does not seduce” 
—and so on. One poem supplementing another in this way, 
it is natural that words should recur which are essential to the 
subject—such words as micros, micuvos; watpot, ob Torcous; 
wpntis, tpiryywa, épya; avnp, étatpos, piros; Oupds, voos; éoOros, 
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8eios, xaxds. But in no case is there verbal responsion that 
does not correspond to an affinity of thought’. 

With 128 this string of poems ends, and we find no verbal 
link with 129—30 except avdpes in 125 and avdpi in 130; but 
while in 125 advdpds and yuvaccos are in contrast with w7ro- 
Curyiou, in 130 avdpi is quite without emphasis; and moreover 
avnp, which meets us at every turn in Theognis, is as weak a 
link as Kupve. 

13I1—2 have no connexion of thought with what precedes. 
Miiller’s only verbal link is IloAv7ratén in 129 and Kupve in 
132; he might have added avdpi in 130 and avO@pdmoer in 
131, and that both couplets end with -7. With what follows 
they have no connexion of thought, and no verbal link except 
that 131—2, 133—42 and 143—4 begin with ovdev, ovdeis, 
ovdeis. 

These two isolated couplets, 129—30 and 131—2, serve to 
mark the division between two groups of poems, 39—128 and 
133—172. The first group inculcates lessons of worldly 
wisdom with no reference to the gods; the second looks at 
various matters of life in their connexion with the higher 
powers, and its burden is the vanity of human designs. 
The series opens appropriately with a general enunciation 
of the fact that men propose but the gods dispose (133—42). 
Then follow gnomes on particular aspects of this subject. 
143—4: “Deceit of a guest or a suppliant escapes not the 
eye of the gods.” 145—8: “Choose righteousness with 
poverty rather than ill-gotten wealth; in justice is every 
excellence, and every just man is noble.” 149—50: “ Fortune 
gives money to evil men as well, but excellence is found in 
few.” 151—4: “"“Tpes is the first gift of the gods to him 


1 In xiBdjrou dvdpds of 117 and xl83mdov 7O0s of g65 the metaphor must be 
given its full force, and xl8énos should be translated ‘‘counterfeit.” If these are 
really the first appearances in Greek of a metaphor which to us is commonplace, 
we have yet another trace of method in the arrangement of the poems ; for the 
use of xl83nXos in its proper sense in 119 was probably meant to palliate the 
metaphorical use in 117. 

In 965 Epkema and Bergk read woAXol roe xiB3nror éxlxdowov HB0s Exovres 
xptwrovo’, for xl85nov of the manuscripts. But it may be doubted if an adjective 
used metaphorically in this way could stand thus alone, without dvdpes. 
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whom they purpose to destroy; "T8pus is the offspring of 
Képos.” 155-8: “Never in wrath reproach a man with 
poverty, for Zeus inclines the scale now this way, now that.” 
159—60: “Boast not, for no man knows what the morrow 
may bring.” And soon. The series ends well with a couplet 
which expresses tersely much the same thought as the opening 
poem: “Pray to the gods; the power is the gods’; without 
the gods cometh to men nor good nor ill.” 143—8 should 
probably go together, as 5 in 145 suggests. I5I—q4 are 
either one poem or two poems intimately allied in thought. 
167—70 should certainly be joined, as the dé of 169 suggests. 
At the beginning and end of this group there is no verbal 
responsion but the most casual. 133—42, the preceding poem, 
and the following poem begin with ovédéy, ovdels, ovdets: but so 
do at least sixteen other poems in the first book, including 
165—6, which the compiler could scarcely have failed to put 
here if he had been using these words for his link. The only 
other link with what precedes is év av@pwroice in 131, avOpa- 
wwv in 135 and 139, and avOpm7o in 141. But avyyp and 
dv@pwiros occur in almost every poem of Theognis, and no 
more importance is to be attached to their recurrence than 
to that of wéy or 6€ or re. The only link between this group 
and what follows is av@pwoas...aya@’ in 172 and dvdp’ 
aya0ov in 173. Inside the group the links are only such 
as are due to the sequence of thought. Thus Oeds, a@avarou, 
Sainwv, Zevs are common. The fact that 143—8 lead up to 
and are supplemented by 149—50 is marked by the repetition 
of ypypata. 155—8 and 159—6o0 both begin with pyrrorte, 
but that serves only to mark their connexion of thought. 
There follows a series of poems all dealing with poverty 
and money-making (173—208). The inner connexion of 
173—82 has been explained above. They speak of the evils 
of poverty; the following poems (183—92 and 193—6) 
speak of the evils of marriages made with the purpose of 
escaping from poverty. Then follows not inappropriately a 
comparison between well-gotten and ill-gotten wealth (197— 
208). Inside the series the links are only such as are due 
to the subject. With what follows there is no responsion 
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except /Aorory in 205 and didos in 209. But both words 
are quite unemphatic; gésAovcw is some way from the end 
of its poem; and ¢iAoow aici is different from ldo Kai 
TiaTos éTatpos. 

Thus fn the first two hundred lines the principle of catch- 
words is neither proved nor probable. The verbal responsions, 
where they do not depend on the commonest words in the 
poet’s vocabulary, are far better explained by the connexion 
of thought’. The last two hundred lines will give a like 
result. , 

1003—6 have no link with what precedes; with 1007—12 
they are linked by &uvdv, the significance of which was shewn 
above. 1013—6 follow appropriately, with the link @avarou 
in 1010 and ’AéSew in 1014. After exhorting his fellow men 
to enjoy themselves while youth lasts, the poet goes on thus: 
‘“‘O blessed and fortunate and happy is he who goeth down to 
the black house of Death without knowledge of troubles, and 
ere he hath feared or overcome his foes of necessity’ or tried 
the hearts of his friends.” 1013—6 are not linked with what 
follows. 

1017—22 and 1023—4 have the link xe@adys in 1022 and 
xapn in 1024, which is evidence for Miiller. 

1023—4 are not linked with what follows’. 1025—6 and 
1027—8 are a pair of gnomes resembling each other in 
structure, and each giving a contrast between good and bad. 
This accounts for their juxtaposition and for the responsions 
tav & ayabev and rot 8 dyabod, rpnfves and mpnEus. 1029—36 


1 J. Heinemann in Hermes xxxiv. p. 595: ‘‘Die Ordnung der ersten 200 
Verse...ist die denkbar beste.”’ 

3 JwepBiivas (which has been much emended) looks at first sight as if it meant 
‘‘trespass,” ‘‘sin’”’: but then wep has no meaning. wep makes it necessary to 
give UwepBiva: the meaning ‘‘overcome.” The poet is praising the sequestered life, 
which he prefers to the excitement of fear or even of triumph. It is not so good to 
have fought and won as never to have fought at all. dydyxy goes with both verbs. 

8 Similar to this couplet in structure is one in the second book, 1357—8. 
This resemblance caused Ahrens to propose dugAogoy in 1358 instead of Svepopor. 
But the expression {vydy ducpopay is natural enough, and dvcpopoy occupies the 
place which it always has in Homer, the beginning of a line. The similarity of 
these two couplets is a link between the first book and the second. 
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are connected in thought with the second couplet of this pair 
and have reminiscences of the language of the first. In 1028 
Theognis says that a good deed is hard to accomplish; in 
1029—36 he consoles his heart after failure in some good 
deed. The connexion of thought between 1027—-8 and what 
precedes and follows justifies the responsion of SesAot in 1025 
with SeA@v in 1030, and the use of the comparatives patato- 
tepot in 1025 and ofvrépy in 1030. With the second of these 
comparatives those with whom the SeAot are compared are 
not expressed but left to be inferred from what precedes. 

1037—8 are to be joined with 1038 @ 4, as we saw above. 
By this combination is produced a link between these four 
lines and 1029—36: desAdy in 1030 and deAois in 1038 4. 
But the connexion between the two poems is more probably 
one of thought than of words, for here again the good and the 
bad are contrasted. 

1039—40 have no link with what precedes. 

1039—40, I04I—2, 1043—4, 1045—6, 1047—8 are all 
convivial, and their common purpose connects them. Yet the 
only responsion is eddapev in 1043 and edSe in 1045, which is 
due to the antithesis between the two couplets. One party is 
for sleep, the other for waking the sleepers. 

The connexion between 1047—8, 1049—54 and 1055—8 
seems to have been missed. The whole is clearly,a drinking- 
song which includes a few lines of moralizing. «add Néyovres 
of 1047 points forward to 1049—54, and dAAa Aoyov pév 
tovroy of 1055 refers back to the same. The whole is a sort 
of preface to another song accompanied by the flute: adrap 
éuol cv avr Kal Movodr pyncopel’ audorepot (1055). Hence 
such verbal responsion as there is: cada Aéyortes and t1r0d7- 
gouat écOra. Miiller divides 1049—50 from I1051—4; but 
this leaves radra of 1050 meaningless. 1055—8 have no link 
with what follows. 

1059—62 are linked with 1063—8 by srAovr@ in 1062 and 
mNovTos in 1067, of which the latter is five lines from the 
beginning of its poem. These are followed appropriately by 
1069—70, and these by 1070a 6, The responsion of 78y 
and 7S8ns is due to the connexion of thought. 
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1070 a & are linked with 1071—4 by daAdos in 887 and 
@Xotos in 1073, but neither word is emphatic or prominent, 
and adXotos is not near the beginning of its poem. 

After 1074 Nietzsche proposes to repeat 873—6, and 
Miiller accepts this with one other (after 1100) of his proposed 
repetitions. ‘‘873—6 hier sehr wahrscheinlich zu erganzen,” 
‘says Nietzsche; but in what respect this insertion is more 
probable than any other of the many that he suggests he 
does not explain. It is true that there would be responsion 
between 873—6 and 1071—4; but there would be none 
between 873—6 and 1075—8}. Moreover the subject of 
873—6 has no bearing either upon 107I—4 or upon 1075—8. 
Thus Miiller was no more justified here than elsewhere in 
forsaking his principles for Nietzsche’s proposals. 

If we trust the manuscripts responsion fails between 
107I—4, 1075—8, 1079—80, 1081—1082 6, 1082 c—1084, 
1085—6, 1087—90. yeuova of 1082 and nryeuoves of 1082 a 
are in the same poem*. So with voor éye of 1082¢ and vonua 
éyew of 1083—4; for 1082 c—f must be joined with 1083—4, 
else oftw in 1083 has no meaning. 

1087—-90 are a prayer to Castor and Polydeuces’. “If 
ever I plot aught of harm against a friend, may I myself get 
it; but if he aught against me, may he get twice as much.” 
This is followed appropriately by 1091—1104, four poems 
which condemn the treachery of Cyrnus, who has been led 
away by another. Hence the responsion of did@, dtAdrnTOs, 
direiv, piros, pirelv, derOrnTos, derdinv. Other responsion 
there is none. 

Responsion fails between I110I1—4, 1104 @—1106 (which 
go together), 1107—8, 1109—14, 1114. a 6. This last couplet 
begins a series of poems referring to poverty, not in a general 
way, but with reference to some particular distress that befell 

1 Nietzsche joins 1075—8 and 1079—8o, but this is manifestly wrong; the two 
poems are on quite different subjects. 

3 See above, and Bergk’s note. 

3 See the text. This poem has been ascribed to a Laconian poet. But any 
Greek might pray to Castor and Polydeuces; and any Greek who had been 


kindly entertained at Sparta (see 785) would tend to mention the chief seat of 
their worship. 
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the poet and to the taunts of some person unknown. They 
shew only such responsion as is due to their common subject: 
wevins, xpypata, IIdobre, rAovTP, KaKav. . 

Again there is no responsion between 1129—32, 1133—4, 
1135—50, I151—2, 1153—4. 

1153—4 and 1155—6 are two contrary prayers similar in 
subject and structure; hence their responsion. Wealth 
suggests an analogy between wealth and wisdom, 1157—60, 
whence the repetition of zdotros. 

Responsion fails between 1157—60, 11604 6, 1161—2, 
1162 a—f, 1163—4, 1164 a—ad, 1164 e—h, 1165—6. The 
groups 1160 a—1162f and 1163—1164 4 were considered 
above. The latter is followed appropriately by 1165—70, 
three warnings against evil companions. Their only re- 
sponsions are due to their subject'. 

1171—6 follow naturally after 1170. Though they do not 
actually say that Cyrnus has been led by «opos into xaxorns, 
their position suggests that they are directed against Cyrnus 
as well as addressed to him. This connexion of thought 
accounts for the responsions a@avdrouvs in 1170 and @eoi in 
1171, weipata in 1172 and wreipay in 1178; but in any case 
aQavaro. and Oeot are among the commonest words in 
Theognis, and the slight outward resemblance of eipara 
and zetpay could form a link only if the positions of the 
words were more prominent. 

After this a mistake of Bekker’s provides Miiller with two 
responsions. In the true order of the poems responsions 
completely fail between 1178 and 1187. | 

The next two poems, 1187—90 and 1191—4, both begin 
with ov-, and @davaroy of 1187 answers to Oavovte of 1193. 
The former link might have some value if Bekker’s order 
were right, for then ¢ivee consecutive poems would begin 
with ov-, but in the light of the true order it is worthless ; the 
latter is due to connexion of thought, for mention of the 
impossibility of escape from death is followed appropriately 
by mention of burial. 


1 The mistake of supposing that the manuscripts repeat 95—6 here as well as 
97—1I00 gives Miiller responsions between 1163—4 and the next two poems. 
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The last eight poems of the first book (as it appears in 
the manuscripts) shew the following responsions :—xexAynoerat 
in 1203 and xadovpey in 1207; arepvxouey in 1207 and 
amepuxopevos in 1210; aoAw in 1209 and mons in 1215; 
121I—6 and 1217—8 both begin with ps}. The third of 
these is worthless, since zroXes is in the fifth line of its poem ; 
the fourth is of little value; but the first _ second must be 
put down to Miiller’s account. 

The rest of the first book, lines 211—1002, may be 
considered in brief. 

Many poems interrupt the sequence of catchwords, having 
no link with their neighbours :—211—2, 219—20, 235—6}, 
the six poems 293—308, 33I—2, 335—6, 35I—4, 371—2, 
527—8, the three poems 541—8, the eight or nine poems 
557—78, the three poems 583-94, 607—10, the four poems 
647—56, 693—4, 769—72, 805—10, the four poems 817—24, 
the four poems 845—54, 885—6, the five poems 889—9g02, 
933—8, the two poems 959—70. Further, very many poems 
are linked only with what precedes, or only with what follows. 
Between many others the responsion is too weak to serve 
any useful purpose. Thus the fourth line of the poem 
227—32 ends with adpoovvn, the first line of the next 
contains xeveoppow. But in the former poem folly is not of 
the first importance, for it is mentioned only as the middle 
term between wealth and dry; while the language of the 
latter must have compelled such a compiler as Miiller imagines, 
if he had the whole of the first book at his disposal, to put 
233—4 next to 773 or to 847. In 257, again, xady is too 
weak a word to serve as link, and xaaorov dvdpa dépw has 
little in common with the words avnp, xaxiwy, péper, scattered 
over three lines of the next poem. éy@p7 is 270 is forgotten 
long before éy@aipovcr is reached in 277, the seventh line of 
its poem. 277 and 281 end with the same syllables, -éc0az, 
but three lines intervene. The resemblance between €éx 
yaoTpos...yeyovn Of 300 and é« yaotpos yeyovacty of 305, in 


1 In 236, to give responsion with what follows, Miiller.reads adAés, a bad 
conjecture made and afterwards abandoned by Bergk. 
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the next poem but two, is only superficial, and the interval is 
too great for a verbal echo. Against 4o1—6 Miiller prints 
“dpetny xépdos .16. evdwapéws . 15."—that is to say, he thinks 
that the common juxtaposition of aperjy and xépdos and the 
use of the common word evpapéws have something to do with 
the use of evpapéws fifteen poems later, in 463, and the juxta- 
position of dper7 and xépdos sixteen poems later, in 465--6. 
This reduces his method to an absurdity. dap of 446 and 
-Swp of 448 are not prominent in themselves or by position, 
and they differ in accent, place in the line, and metrical stress. 
Links as good as this might be found between any poem and 
every other. Equally null is the responsion between cadpayv 
of 454 and cupdopoy of 457. But enough.’ 

The following list contains perhaps all the catchwords in 
lines 211—1002 which can be granted to Miller without 
demur. rodos in 282 and 7zroéa in 283 (this Miiller does not 
notice). vo in 365 and voor in 367. gidvar in 425 and dicar 
in 429 (the most striking of all). The two hexameters of 
535—8 begin with od qore and ovte, 539—40 with otros. 
611—4, 615—6 and 617—8 begin with ov-; 619—20, 621—2, 
623—4 with m-; 625—6 and 627—8 with a-1. redécaz in 690 
answers to redececas in 691 (another striking responsion). 
783—8 and 789—92 are linked by répyus in 787 and reprroiuny 
in 791. 825—30, 831—-2 and 833—6 begin with 7-, and 
arroAAvpevoy in 830 answers to dAeoca in 831. 

Far more and clearer are the resemblances of language 
which depend upon the kinship of subject between neigh- 
bouring poems, and serve at the same time to set it in a 
stronger light. Since these provide many clues to the 
principles on which the poems are arranged, it will not be 
waste of time to examine them at length. 

That 213—8 are one poem is as certain as any matter of 
taste can be? Even if 213—4 are separate, the second poem 


1 Those who hold that one of the resemblances by which the compiler 
arranged his fragments was identity of their first letter appeal more especially to 
this part of the text. Yet two of the three ov- poems, two of the three r- poems, 
and the two a- poems are connected by other than verbal links. 

2 See J. Heinemann, Hermes xxxiv. 1899, p- 593, note. 
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supplements the first; and this accounts for the similarities 
of language. | 

227—32 are probably a part or a corollary of the pre- 
ceding poem, as the & of 227 suggests; they catch up 
Kaxoxepoinow. But even if they are a separate poem, the 
verbal responsion is very weak. Neither ddpwy of 223 nor 
adpocvvn of 230 is in a prominent position. dovrou, the 
first word of 227, is the keynote of its poem, and the compiler 
could hardly have neglected it in his search for catchwords. 

253—4 positively must go with 237—52, but Miiller cuts 
them off, thereby making another gap in his system. 

283—92 are best taken together. In 288 A has as6dero- 
owoaet, O has as 5€ ro chicas of. Bergk follows O, leaving 
hiatus between oé and zroAAol; but vroAXol is what is wanted, 
not of qoAXol, “the multitude.” This, and the need of an 
object to cd@cau, point to ws S¢ rt ca" aiel roAXOl dvorBorepor, 
which differs from A’s reading only by one letter. The 
connexion between 287—8 and the neighbouring couplets 
then appears. In 283—6 the poet says that none of the 
townsfolk is to be trusted even on his oath. In 287—92 he 
gives his reasons: “For in a city so critical naught finds 
favour; and while many are always less lucky than one in 
keeping a secret, now good men’s bad things are noble to 
bad men; they follow strange customs; for shame hath 
perished, and shamelessness and insolence have conquered 
right and reign throughout the land.” Keep your own 
counsel; for, firstly, you will find little sympathy here; 
secondly, it is always hard for many to keep a secret, but 
never harder than now when shame is dead. vip d€ in 289 
answers to aiei in 288; the general rule is followed by a 
particular instance’. If with Bergk and Miiller we make 
three poems ending at 286, 288 and 292, the only verbal 
responsion is dora@y of 283 and zrode of 287. 


1 In 287 xaxoyoyw, which occurs nowhere else, has been much emended. 
Probably Theognis invented the word for the occasion. It naturally means ‘‘ fond 
of blaming what is bad,” “stern in criticism of faults”; and of course it is here 
ironical (as with us ‘‘critical” often means “‘ hypercritical”’). Thus interpreted 
it is far better than anything that has been put in its place. 
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309—12 and 313—4 are a pair of poems illustrating the 
wisdom of adapting oneself to one’s company. This is the 
reason for their juxtaposition, and the poet marks their 
connexion of thought by beginning both poems with év ev. 
They have no link of language or meaning with what precedes 
or with what follows. The same is true of the next two 
poems, 315—8 and 319—22, another pair. 315—8 belong, as 
some say, to Solon; but it has been shewn above that they 
are borrowed from Solon by Theognis, who uses them for a 
purpose of his own, and adds 319—22 to fix the meaning 
which he would give them. adpet7, which endures for ever, is 
better than wealth, which comes and goes, because the good 
man’s moral] strength endures for ever, and neither good nor 
ill fortune can undo him; while the bad man’s riches only 
lead him into folly. The connexion between the two poems 
is marked by the use in both of aya@ds and xaxods and trdovTOos, 
and by the repetition of éwredov aie’, which in both places 
ends a hexameter. How apery is éurredoyv aiet is just the 
point which the second poem explains. Solon meant that 
apern without wealth is better than wealth without dper7: 
Theognis by his second poem shews that apern is as necessary 
with wealth as without it, since the «axés for lack of apern is 
spoilt by wealth. Thus these two poems are important both 
as shewing how Theognis deals with borrowed poems, and as 
a strong piece of evidence in support of the view that the text 
is arranged in accordance with real relationships of thought, 
not empty resemblances of words. 

323—8, which follow, are a difficult poem, and in the last 
lines various emendations have been made which remove the 
responsion of Jeo: in 328 with Oedv in 330. But if we keep 
the reading of the manuscripts, the meaning must be: “men 
must not judge one another too severely, though the gods are 
loth to pardon sin.” 329—-30 will then follow naturally: 
“the slow man can overtake and destroy the swift if the 
justice of heaven goes with him.” 

. The next couplet has no verbal links. Then follows 
another pair of poems, 332 24 and 333—4, which look at 
friendship with an exile from two points of view. qevyorte 
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and gevyovr’, piros and diAnons are necessary to this subject. 
335—6 have no links. 337—40 and 341—50 probably go 
together’, as the dAAd of 341 suggests*; and in any case the 
responsion of Zevs poe...d0i7 with Zed...805...u0e and riow 
with tiow is due to connexion of subject. After another 
isolated poem come 355—8 and 359—60, which should be 
joined, as the wndé of 359 suggests. Even if they are two 
poems the second supplements the first; and the first is 
necessary to the second, else émridauve in 359 has nothing to 
govern. Thus the repetition of xaxoy is imside a poem or 
pair of poems which has no link with its neighbours. The 
larger group 355—\66, if it is not one poem, is at any rate a 
series of poems on the same subject. Cyrnus is in distress, 
and in 355—60 Theognis bids him bear and hide his mis- 
fortunes. 361—6 advise him of the best way to avenge 
himself on an enemy, perhaps the enemy who caused his 
troubles. Certainly 361—2 and 363—4 are connected; whence 
the responsion of dzrotwupévov with ticas. The responsion 
of xpadin puvdOer in 361 with redrcOe. xapdin in 366 is not 
strong, and is destroyed if 363—4 are separated from 365—46; 
while if 361—6 are joined it is tzstde a poem. 

After two short poems come 373—400, which present 
many difficulties’. To begin with the end, Bergk’s reading 
in 399— 400 is very far from A; the reading of the other 
manuscripts is evidently a poor attempt to mend the passage. 
If we follow A, évrpdzreX’ must conceal a proper name, and 
399—400 must go with what precedes‘. This is quite possible 
grammatically, and it is favoured by the de of 399. But an 
address at the end of a poem is unusual unless there is one at 


1 J do not mean that the fourteen lines must necessarily be printed continuously. 
Perhaps it is better to treat them as forming together a poem of two stanzas. 

2 d\\d, however, is not adversative but hortative here, as in dAX’ dye, dAX’ 
10c; compare 551, and Pindar O/. vi. 22 W lyris, dAdd feito Fdn wor oOévos 
fyudvwv, where is no contrast. 341—50 give fresh strength to the wish of 337—40: 
‘‘Come, Zeus, grant me my prayer, and give me vengeance on my foes.” 

3 %e0 pire in 373 is perhaps unique in serious poetry; but it is quite in 
keeping with the flippant earnestness of this poem. ‘My dear Zeus, 1 am surprised 
at you.” 

4 ros évrpdwedov is the reading of the manuscripts in Pindar, Pythian iv. 105. 
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the beginning also. Now 39!1—z2 are quite impossible as they 
stand. «axov &€ of ovdév éotxev cannot be given any satisfactory 
meaning; % ydp, referring back to zrevinv in 384, is intolerably 
awkward, for yenpoovvy has intervened; and ticrer aunxavinu 
is nothing but a feeble repetition of unrép’ aunyavins. All 
these difficulties vanish if we suppose the end of one poem 
and the beginning of another to have fallen out after 391. 
xaxov S€ of ovdéy gorxev, which cannot stand alone, may have 
been the beginning of a sentence. The lost beginning of the 
second poem would contain the word zrevin, to which % yap 
must refer; and 393 continues the poem. What then is the 
relation between the two poems? 383—91 speak of the 
results of poverty, but they do not distinguish between its | 
effect on the good man and on the bad; they take quite a 
general view. The poem to which 392— 400 belong contained 
a distinction between the effects of poverty on men of different 
moral worth. Thus the second poem was supplementary to 
the first, and this connexion was marked by the words tires 
apnxavinv, which echo pntép’ aunxavins. The relation of 
373—80 to 381—2 and 383—91 is doubtful. Some have 
thought that 380 should be followed at once by 383, 381—2 
being wrongly inserted in the middle of the poem. But 
381—2 are evidently on the same subject as 377—-80. Perhaps 
something has fallen out after 382. But even if 373—-82 and 
383—9QI are not one poem, they are sufficiently related in 
thought to justify their juxtaposition. As Bergk and Miiller 
divide the lines, 373—80 have no link with what precedes or 
with what immediately follows; 381—-2 are quite isolated; 
383—92 have no link with what precedes—the responsion of 
Todpa in 377 with roApa in 388 is in any case very weak, and 
it is quite destroyed by the intervention of 381—2. The 
verbal resemblances of 383—92 and 393—98 are due to the 
similarity of subject. 399—400 have no link with what 
precedes. 

After an isolated poem of six lines follow four interesting 
poems, 407—14. They have no link with what precedes or 
follows, but they have a certain amount of responsion with 
one another. 407—8 are linked with 409—10 by dryafj> and 


H. 13 
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aya@ots (a link which Miiller has missed), 409—10 with 
411—2 by a close resemblance of structure; 413—4 have no 
link with 411—2. Taken by themselves 413—4 are not very 
satisfactory, and 6 is superfluous. But if we regard these 
eight lines as a series of couplets connected so closely as to 
form one poem in all but structure, we see the purpose of 
their verbal resemblances, and 413—4 are explained. “The 
fault was all your own,” says Theognis in 407—8, referring to 
something that had happened to Cyrnus. In the next two 
couplets he says that aids, respect felt for others, or felt by 
others for oneself, is as good a legacy as a man can bequeath 
to his children; and that judgment and ability are things to 
be desired in a comrade. “But,” he goes on, “even in my 
cups I will never bring a grievous charge against you.” This 
is a common figure of speech. Instead of an accusation is 
_ expressed a refusal to make the accusation. Theognis means 
us of course to understand that aides, yuwun and duvvayis are 
the very qualities in which Cyrnus has fallen short. 415—8 
follow appropriately. Having said that certain qualities are 
desirable in a comrade, and hinted that Cyrnus has them not, 
the poet goes on to say that he can find nobody worthy to be 
his comrade. This poem has no verbal link with the preceding, 
for éros in 414 and Xoyos in 418 form a weak responsion at 
best, and moreover this may be one of the few cases where A, 
the only authority for Aoyos, is at fault. Like 409 and 411, 
415 begins with ovdev-: but then on Miiller’s view a poem has 
intervened. The responsion of éraipos in 411 with éraipov in 
416 is open to the same objection; it is really due to the 
connexion of thought. 

419—20 and 421—-4 both begin with qroAd-, and auye of 
420 answers to yAwoon Ovpat ovw érixewras of 421. But the 
two poems are on the same subject, the wisdom of bridling 
one’s tongue, and they gain by being put together. The first 
says, “I know when to be silent”; the second, “many men 
do not.” Theognis marks this connexion by zroAdXois, an 
echo of zroAda, 

441—6 should perhaps go with what precedes, as yap 
suggests ; but if they are to be kept separate, this is another 
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gap in Miiller’s system, for they have no verbal responsion 
with 439—40. Next comes an isolated poem of six lines, and 
then 461—2 and 463—4, a pair: “do not aim at impossible 
things, but do not be content with easy things.” Hence the 
responsion of ypyyacr with ypjua. Another isolated couplet 
is followed by a set of poems concerning wine; and here we 
come for the first time upon a poem which departs so far 
from the gnomic character as to describe a scene. Three 
such poems come close together. It is surely no accident 
that each of these is followed by a short gnome appropriate 
to it. We can even discern a proportion between the descrip- 
tive poems and the gnomes; for the first, of thirty lines, is 
followed by six lines, the third, of twelve, by four, the second, 
of six, by two. It is as if the poet had felt some compunction 
at introducing poems of this character into a collection which 
had hitherto been strictly gnomic, and had added to each a 
gnomic appendix by way of justification. The word olvos is 
of course common in 467—510, but they shew no further 
verbal responsion. 467—96 are certainly one poem, as in 
Bergk’s text. The poet tells Simonides to let each man 
of the company do as he pleases, yo or stay, sleep or wake ; 
but, for his own part, he will go home while he is still sober, 
and he warns Simonides too to be moderate; and he ends 
with a farewell, a wish that the party may continue to enjoy 
themselves in his absence. Thus the repetitions drves and 
darvou, wéTpov and pérpov, wuOeiras and pudetoGe are inside 
the poem, and need no excuse. Miiller sees responsion 
between vixatw of 466 and dyvixnros in 491, but this is 
worthless since dviantos is twenty-four lines from the begin- 
ning of its poem. 497—502 should probably go together. 
After the first couplet the poet introduces a simile of gold 
and silver, and then reverts to the thought of the first couplet; 
whence the recurrence of vzrep pétpov and olvos. 509—10 end 
the series. Then comes the difficult poem 511—22. The 
only link with what precedes is the triple nv dé tus of 509, 515 
and 519. It is true that 7» dé res occurs in the same place in 
the verse in 509 and 515; but the phrase itself is such an 
ordinary and insignificant combination of small words that 


13—2 
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no importance can be attached to this accident. This poem 
confesses the poet’s poverty, and it is appropriately followed 
by 523—6, which complain that wealth and virtue do not go 
together. If 523—4 mean anything they must be ironical. 
“Wealth, with good cause do men honour thee, for verily 
with ease dost thou bear with badness.” In 525—6 the irony 
is dropped: “for it is fitting that good men should have 
wealth also, but poverty is a burden meet for a bad man to 
bear.” The second couplet interprets the first; hence the 
verbal echoes. 

531—z2 should certainly be joined with 533—4, and 535—6 
with 537—8, as the 8 of 533 and the ydp of 537 suggest’. 
Thus 0eyyopévwr, edpOoyyov, avA@v and avAnripos are all 
inside one poem, SovAein and SovAns both inside another. 
535—8: “Never is a slave’s head straight-grown, but always 
crooked, with neck askew ; for neither from a squill do roses 
grow or hyacinths, nor from a slave mother a free-spirited 
child.” | 

579—80 and 581—2 are a kind of dialogue, as von Leutsch 
pointed out ; hence the repetition of éy@aipw and the contrast 
between dydpa and yuvaixa. It does not seem to have been 
noticed that 583—4 have a clear connexion with this dialogue. 
The first two couplets represent the two sides of a quarrel, the 
third the reconciliation. Compare Horace, Odes iii. 9, where 
in lines 1—16 the man and the woman tell each other that 
their love is past, while in 17—-22 they are reconciled. Why 
the fact that 579—80 gives a woman’s complaint and 581—2 
the man’s counter complaint should be taken as proof that 
the two couplets are by different hands, it is hard to see. A 
poet must be allowed to change from one character to another 
when it pleases him. On similar grounds the several parts of 
The Ring and the Book might be ascribed to different writers, 
and Tennyson’s poem All Things Will Due regarded as 
another poet’s counterblast to Nothing Will Die. 

Reitzenstein regards 597—8 as an answer to 595—6, just 


1 531—4 are joined by Bekker and Welcker, 535—8 by Bekker, Welcker 
and Ziegler. 
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as 581—2 are the answer to 579—80. One man says: “let 
us be comrades, but at a distance”; the other replies: “nay, 
let us be friends, and for long, only keep thou company with 
others.” He supposes the two couplets to be the work of two 
different poets, of whom the second supplied an answer to the 
first. But such an answer—little better than a ¢u guogue—\s 
very feeble, especially as «ai is out of place, since dirou 
certainly does not imply a greater degree of friendship 
between one man and another than éraipoz. Much more 
probably the second couplet reznforces the first. “ Fellow, 
let us be comrades from afar... ; let us e’en be friends for as 
long as thou wilt—only keep thou company with others who 
know thy mind better than I.” Then in 599—602 the poet 
goes on to bring a charge of treachery against the friend 
whom he is renouncing. Thus 595—602 are one poem ora 
group. Reitzenstein’s view explains only the connexion 
between 595—6 and 597—8, not the connexion between 
these and 599—602. It might be suggested that 599—600 
and 601—2 also are charge and countercharge; but in that 
case the second repartee would be even weaker than the first. 
595—602 have no verbal responsion with what precedes or 
follows. 

603—4 and 605—6 are linked by am@decev and waAecer. 
But the two couplets are certainly connected in thought. In 
605 Auwod and xopos are of course metaphorical, and it is 
xopos and its offspring d8pus that destroyed Magnesia and 
will destroy Megara. Thus the second couplet supplements 
the first. Hence the verbal link. 

The connexion between 611—4 and 615—6 is of the 
utmost importance for the present purpose. 


ov yarerroyv yéEau Tov TAnciov, ode péev avTOV 
aivnoat’ Serois avdpac. tavtTa péreu: 

aouyav & ov« eBédover Kaxol Kaxd Neoyalortes: 
ot & ayabot ravrwy pérpoyv icacw éxeuv. 
> , 4 % N lA ww 

ovdéva Trapzmnony ayabov nal pérpsov dvdpa 
Tay vov avOpwrwv nédcos KaGopa. 


Before Theognis the word pérpuos seems to occur once only, 
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in Hesiod, Works and Days, 306: col & épya pir éorw peéTpra 
xogyeiv. It is never found in Pindar or Bacchylides, once 
only in Aeschylus, twice in Sophocles; in Euripides many 
times. Applied to persons it is very rare. In Herodotus, 
ii. 32, we find dydpas puxpods, petpiwy éAdacovas avdpan, 
“dwarfish men, smaller than men of ordinary size,” which 
is just like the use of wérpros in i. 178, 0 dé BaatAnuos ryus 
Tou peTpiou eoti nyeos wéCwv Tool SaxTvAoLot, “the ordinary 
cubit.” In fact the word most commonly refers to szge in the 
fifth century. Nothing like Theognis’ use of the word seems 
to occur before the last play of Aristophanes, the Plutus, 
where, in line 245, wetpiov aydpos is the happy mean between 
the miser and the spendthrift. So in Xenophon, Plato and 
others it means temperate in desires. In Demosthenes, 
de Corona § 10, tev petpiwy means “respectable people.” 
Thus Theognis’ use of the word—he has it only here—is 
far in advance of his age. How is this to be explained ? 
Once more we have a proof that neighbouring but gramma- 
tically independent poems are to be interpreted in the light 
of one another. The last line of the preceding poem is of 8 
aya0ol ravtwy pétpov icacw eye, “the good know how to 
keep measure in all things.” Theognis then goes on to 
another poem, a corollary of this last: “on none doth the 
sun look down who is altogether good and measure-keeping of 
the men of to-day.” The ayads nai pérptos, the man who 
mivrwy peTpov oldev eye, is hard to find. The reference to 
the preceding line is beyond all doubt. The word pérpios 
existed already, but not in this sense. Theognis does not 
coin a new word, but stamps a new character on an old word 
for the occasion. pérproy in fact means exactly mavrav 
pétpov eidora éyew. Without the preceding line it would 
have been barely intelligible: it is only the preceding line 
which justifies and explains the novel use. On the other 
hand, how does the matter stand if our collection is a 
patchwork of fragments arranged by catchwords? The 
chances are very strongly against the supposition that here 
the arbitrary method of the compiler has restored by accident 
an original combination which was due to Theognis himself. 
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If it was the compiler who put 615 after 614, the one cannot 
safely be used in the interpretation of the other, and pérpioy 
must stand on its own merits. The question then is this: is 
it more likely that Theognis, in the only place where he uses 
the word, gave it a new meaning without any palliation from 
the context, and that chance has placed it immediately after 
a line which completely justifies it; or that this justification 
was due to Theognis himself? Surely the latter is much 
more probable. Here then is a strong proof of the soundness 
of the principle on which these criticisms of Miiller’s system 
rest. In this one case at least our text puts a poem im- 
mediately after another without which it cannot be fully 
understood. 615—6 are a pessimistic corollary to 611—4. 
Compare 635—6, where the corollary is bound up both by 
syntax and by metre with the proposition : 


avipact tois ayabots Eretat youn Te Kal aiddas: 

ot voy év trodXois atpexéws orétyot!. 
Hence we see that such a combination of general aphorism 
and particular afterthought may be given by our poet either 
within the compass of a couplet and in sentences grammatic- 
ally connected, or in two poems each in syntax and metre 
self-sufficient. How much follows from this fact it is needless 
to point out. 

619—20 and 62!I—2 are two of three consecutive poems 
beginning with a-, and they are linked by aevins and 
meviypov; but then they are both about poverty. 

The likeness of 625—6 to 627—8 is rather structural than 
verbal. The hexameters are similar in rhythm, and the first 
half of each pentameter is made up of long syllables. More- 
over each couplet contains an antithesis. This suggests that 
the two couplets are a faiy; that one was modelled on the 
other and put next to it by the poet himself? 


1 of, which has the authority of Stobaeus, is a certain correction of ov. 

4 Note by the way that in 627 vjgoor petva:, which is read by Bergk and 
Sitzler, is only a conjecture made by von Leutsch, though van der Mey claims for 
it the authority of A: see my critical note. jeiva: introduces a bad antithesis 
which might pass if it had any authority; but to foist it upon Theognis in 
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There follow, in 629—36, three gnomes on @Oupzos and 
voos and a fourth akin to them. Beyond @uyos and voos, 
which are necessary to their subject, they have no link with 
one another; with their neighbours they have no link worthy 
of the name. Then come two couplets on hope, and three on 
friends in need, with verbal responsions due to these subjects. 
Between 649 and 666 responsion fails. 649—52, 653—4, 
655—6 have no connexion of subject; but 657—8 are a fit 
prelude to 659—66, which begin with ové’, and no doubt 
Sitzler is right in printing 657—66 as one poem. “Be not 
too much cast down in hardships nor puffed up in success, for 
to bear all things is the temper for a good man. And ’tis not 
wise to swear, ‘This thing shall never be’; for the gods are 
wroth, with whom is consummation. Yet ’tis wise to act. 
Good may come from bad and bad from good; poor men 
have got wealth on a sudden, and he who possessed much 
hath lost his all in a night; the prudent man may err, and 
renown hath often waited on a fool, and even a bad man may 
come to honour.” s«mpaypa of 659 and wpyEae of 661 are in 
the same poem. 667—82 again are certainly one poem, as 
in the texts of Bekker, Bergk, Ziegler, Sitzler and Hiller. 
With what precedes they have no responsion worthy of the 
name. After an isolated poem come 687—8 and 689—90, 
two couplets more alike in structure and purport than in 
language ; so that the similar beginnings ovx éore and ov yx 
of the hexameters and ovéé and ovd’ of the pentameters were 
probably meant to mark the fact that the two couplets are a 
pair. 

697—8 are a prelude to 699—718; perhaps 697—718 are 
one poem, as the 8’ of 699 suggests. There is no verbal link. 
‘The responsion of wAodtos in 718 with wAovrovcw in 719 Is 
due to subject. 699—-718 give the popular estimate of wealth, 
719—28 the poet’s own. The two poems, like 1153—4 and 


defiance of the manuscripts and Stobaeus is not wise. Moreover eivaz is really 
inappropriate in the hexameter, since it is the drunken man’s misfortune that he 
is no longer the steward (to speak after the manner of Theognis) of his own 
movements, either for staying or for going home. 

1 ‘* von ex v. 659 iterandum,” Bergk. 
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1155—6, are put together for the sake of contrast. 729—30 
is an isolated couplet (the prettiest in the book). 731—42 
and 743—-52 are one poem or a pair of poems, a protest or 
two protests against the injustices of the gods’ administration 
of the world. This accounts for the responsion of atac@aXiar 
with arac@anos, and the repetition of uy Tw’ bwrepBacinv. 
The first period or poem asks why the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children; the second, beginning with «al 
tour , @davatwy Baoired, was éore Sixasov..., asks why the just 
man is without his reward. 753—6 are a sort of illogical 
(perhaps ironical) epilogue to 731—52, to which tadta paddy 
and rawvd éréwy must refer; hence the echoes dtac@anrins 
and Oupoy éywv. 

In the following lines, 757—68, is the first mention of the 
Medes, who reappear in the next poem but one. It is strong 
evidence against the theory of catchwords that in spite of this 
striking resemblance these two poems are separated by four 
lines with which they have no affinity of language or thought. 
If to the man who used catchwords is due the present 
arrangement of the text, why did he resist the claims of 
these two poems to be put next to each other? If his 
arrangement has since been disturbed by the insertion of 
fragments with which he had nothing to do, what purpose 
can have led anybody to thrust an alien poem between poems 
so closely related as these? On the other hand Theognis 
himself (unless Ze was guided by catchwords) had no reason 
to put the second poem immediately after the first; but near 
the first he may have placed it because he composed it soon 
after the first. The Persian peril was not hanging over 
Theognis throughout his career, but only at one period ; and 
the fact that his two notices of it are so near each other is 
a trace of chronological order which must not be overlooked. 
Not that the order is chronological throughout the book ; 
but the chronological order may have been kept when there 
was no motive for disturbing it. 783—8 should certainly be 
joined with what precedes, as the yap of 783 suggests. After 
praying Phoebus to guard Megara from the Medes, Theognis 
adds a confession of preference for his own city over all 
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others ; for though he had visited many lands, and received 
a welcome there, he had found that after all nothing was 
dearer to him than his fatherland’. These visits may have 
been due to banishment, or to dislike of the governing power 
at home; they lessened his right to be the spokesman of his 
city in a time of danger; and he thought, no doubt, that 
these absences, and perhaps some unpatriotic poems, de- 
manded a palinode*. Thus the responsion of regropevoe in 
778 with répyris in 787, whatever its value, is inside a poem. 
The occurrence of repzroiuny in 791 is in Miiller’s favour, as 
was admitted above. After these comes répzre in 795, but 
that is a reference to repzroiunv which depends solely on the 
relation between 789—92 and 793—6, another pair of poems. 
789—92 express a wish, with optatives in the first person; 
792—6 give advice, with imperatives in the second. Each 
poem begins with a negative clause; in each the second half 
of the second line contains adda and a present participle ; 
and the third lines begin with reproipny and trav cavtod 
ppéva téprre. The first poem desires the pleasures of virtue 
and culture, the second recommends pleasure accompanied 
by righteousness; and the similarity of structure marks this 
relation of subject. The second poem is complete and not 
complete. “Harm neither foreigner nor native with deeds of 
mischief, but being righteous do thine own heart’s pleasure ; 
of thy fellows one will speak ill of thee, another well.” A 
mixture of praise and blame is not in itself an attractive 
reward, but only by comparison with oblivion; and that 
comparison is given in the following couplet: “Good men 
one praises, another blames; but of bad men is no memory 
at all.” The idea of the hexameter is carried a stage 
further in the next couplet, which is introduced by &: “No 


1 “*T travelled among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee.”—WoORDSWORTH. 

? In 785 Theognis calls the Eurotas dovaxorpégos, an adjective applied by 
Corinna to the Ladon. As he had visited Sparta, he did not choose the word at 
random. Euripides, who calls the Eurotas dovaxorpéddos, SovaxdxAoos, Sovaxdes, 
xadddévat, may have owed to Theognis his knowledge’ of the river’s reeds. 
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man on earth is free from blame, but the fewer a man annoys 
the better”. Every good man gets blame as well as praise, 
but the best man gets most praise and least blame. The 
following poem sums up the matter, adding nothing new but 
an effective comparison between men and Zeus, which recalls 
the poet’s answer to his critics in 25—26. Thus 789—804 
are a group of poems carefully arranged. 789—92 and 
793—6 form a pair; 797—8 and 799—800 form a pair (or 
perhaps a single poem); these two pairs form a pair; and 
801—4 serve as epilogue to the whole*. 

837—40 and 841—4 are another pair of poems, linked by 
words essential to their subject. In the first the poet says 
that he will steer his course midway between thirst and 
drunkenness ; in the second he says that if wine brings him 
into conflict with an enemy, he will get the better of him and 
then go home at once. 843—4 must go with 841—2, else 
yévntas has no subject. 

861—4 have never been satisfactorily explained. They 
have the look of a riddle, and many solutions have been 
proposed,—“ a courtesan” or “night,” for instance—but none 
which accounts for avdpav dawopuevwr in 862. If avépar is 
right’, the poem must refer to some non-human companion of 
man—a domestic pet. ‘“ My friends forsake me and will not 
feed me when visitors come in. Very well: I will go my own 
way, leaving the house at evening and coming in at dawn 


1 In 800 the text is uncertain. For the meaning of ué\o compare Odyssey v. 
6, etc. ; Theognis 1320 (as it stands in A), 1376, and perhaps 296. 

2 819—20 have given trouble. In the Homeric poems wodvdpyros means 
*‘much desired.” The word has been variously emended in our passage. Bergk 
thinks «xaxd» corrupt, ‘‘nisi statuas poetam défu~wpou figura usum esse.” odv- 
apyrov is probably right, and the poet does use oxymoron, though perhaps not of 
the kind which Bergk supposed. Theognis and Cyrnus have fallen into some 
difficulty whence there is no escape but death, and they are in the mood to 
welcome death. Aafot is optative of wish. ‘ We are come into a mischief where 
I would most lief that death should take us both together.” What the situation 
was it is idle to guess. For the oxymoron compare Sophocles, 7rachiniae 1039, 
Ajax 394, etc. 

* Two manuscripts have in the margin the gloss #youw xard riv xapdy rijs 
judpas, and accordingly dorpwy has been suggested in place of d»dpay. But 
doubtless the gloss was meant as an explanation of ép@ply and the following line. 
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when the cocks awake and crow.” A connexion then appears 
between this poem and the last. In 857—60 the poet com- 
plains that his friends are fair-weather friends ; in 861—4 he 
compares himself to a pet which is petted only when its 
masters have nothing better to do. This connexion is marked 
by the similar beginnings of the two poems, ray dé d/rwy and 
ot we diror. 

873—6 and 877—84 are allied in thought. Having said 
that wine is open both to praise and to blame the poet 
chooses his part and bids his heart make merry with the wine 
of Taygetus while it may. Hence the responsion of oive in 
873 with olyoy in 878. The following lines have connexion 
of subject without verbal links. 887—8 must be taken with 
885—6, as unde suggests. “Peace and wealth to the city, 
that I may revel with my fellows; I love not a bad war. And 
prick not up thine ear too much at the loud cry of the herald, 
for tis not for our fatherland that we strive.” To this 
889—90 reply on the other side: “ Yet it is shame not to be 
there and mount swift steeds and look upon sorrowful war.” 
These lines have no verbal responsion with 891—4; the 
relation of subject will be explained hereafter. 

The unity of 903—30 is beyond dispute. This poem and 
Q31—2 were considered above. If 903—30 are an interpola- 
tion, it was probably their subject, not the words deiderOas 
and égeidero, that caused them to be put next to 931—2. 

939—44 have given unnecessary trouble. The scene is at 
a x@pos. The speaker at first declines to sing, but finally 
consents to join in a chorus’. It is not hard to fill up the 
gaps in the dialogue, of which we have only one side. “ Will 
you sing us something?” “I am afraid I am out of voice; 
I was at a party last night.” “The accompanyist perhaps 
does not satisfy you?” “I could not wish for a better. You 
should have a duet, only my friend, the knave, has left me in 
the lurch. But if you like I will lead off Auld Lang Syne.” 

Between the next two poems the connexion of thought is 


1 dOavydros Oeoiow éwrevydpuevos. This would be a chorus, not asolo. I owe 
this explanation to Dr Jackson. 
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very strong, the verbal responsion weak. When he wrote 
945—8 the poet was evidently in some such position as that 
of an aicuuyyrns, entrusted for a time with an “elective 
tyranny,” as Aristotle calls it, in order to settle party feuds. 
In 949—54, written doubtless after he had finished his duties, 
he prides himself on not having used his power, as we know 
that some aicusuryta: did, to make himself tyrant?, Thus 
there is the best of reasons why 949—54 should stand where 
they do; and the responsion between zresOopevos of 948 and 
qetrot8ws of 949, which are used in different senses, must 
strengthen our suspicions of the value of other such respon- 
sions, for it shews how easily verbal resemblances may exist 
between poems which stand together for other and better 
reasons. 

The next two poems are connected in thought. 955—6: 
“ The baser sort bear no gratitude for kindness.” 957—8: “If 
thou art not grateful to me for my help, mayst thou have 
cause to come to my door again in thy need.” Hence the 
responsion of ydpis with yapuv. 

973-—90 are a series of poems of a convivial nature, such 
as might be sung at banquets, and they shew responsion due 
to their common purpose but no more. Thus the first has 
Atavicou Sap’, the second mapa xpnrips, the third dv Parinat, 
the fourth siz’. 

991—2 have no resemblance of thought or language to 
989—90, with which they are joined by Sitzler. 989—90 
conclude a series of poems about wine and revelry, and the 
isolated couplet 991—2 marks the transition to a longer poem 
on another theme. 


From this review of Miiller’s table of responsions certain 
general results may now be drawn. By far the greater part 
of his links have been shewn to depend not on superficial 
resemblances of wording but on connexion of thought. Many 
poems have been found to contain within themselves verbal 

1 Though many of the metaphors of this poem are used with erotic meanings 


by later poets (4nth. Pal. v. 50, 119, 293, xii. 146, etc.), it is not necessary to 
suppose an erotic meaning here. 
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echoes which appear perhaps considerable when they are 
printed in splendid isolation on Miller’s pages, but are really 
so slight as to escape the reader’s notice unless he is carefully 
watching for them. As an aid to memory the bulk of Miiller’s 
catchwords would have been of no use. On the other hand 
many poems separated by greater or lesser intervals present 
really striking resemblances which the compiler who is sup- 
posed to have worked on the principle of the catchword could 
scarcely have missed. Surely he cannot have set these aside, 
preferring to arrange the poems in accordance with repetitions 
of Kupve, TloAvratdn, xados, xaxos, ayabos, écOX.0s, Sesros, avnp, 
avOpwrros, micros, wlovvos, Beoi, aBavatot, voos, Pusos, aoroi, 
Tors, piros, étraipos, aratn, HBpis, mAovTos, Tevin, olvos. 
It would be easy to draw up a not very long list of words as 
common as these, of which at least one should occur in every 
poem. 

There remain, however, some passages where a stronger 
responsion between one poem and the next is not due to 
connexion of thought. Are they more than may reasonably 
be attributed to chance? It will not profit much to count up 
these cases, the total number of poems, and so on, and to 
proceed by arithmetic, for such statistics are seldom convincing. 
A better plan will be to apply Miiller’s methods to some other 
body of poems, and compare the results with his. In order 
to give a fair test we must choose poems of limited range. 
Let us take Martial’s so-called Leber Spectaculorum. This 
book is in the elegiac metre throughout, and its poems are all 
due to somewhat similar occasions’; but their range of subjects 
is much wider than the range of Theognis. The frequent 
but not regular address to “Caesar” or mention of the 
“princeps” may serve as counterpart to the frequent Kupve 
or [IoAvvratén. On the other hand Martial shews nothing 
like Theognis’ love of a number of common words. Adopting 
Miiller’s way of presenting the responsions to the eye, we get 
the following results. After the number of each poem is given 
in brackets the number of lines in the poem, and to each 


1 See Friedlander’s preface. 
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catchword is added the number of the line in which it 
occurs}. : 

XXxXlii. is wrongly added from the Scholia to Juvenal; yet 
its responsion with xxxii. would have satisfied Miiller’s com- 
piler, since d@zsplic-utsse and plac-uisse occur in xxxii. I—2, 
hab-uisse in Xxxiii. 2. Sometimes the same subject is treated 
in consecutive poems. xil., xii. b, xiii, xiv. are all de sue quae 
ex uolnere peperit; xxiv., xxv., xxv. b, xxvi. seem to be all 
occasioned by the same display, a naumachia. But the poems 
in praise of Carpophorus are far apart, and one of them, xxvii., 
comes between two poems on naval displays. Moreover a 
large number of the responsions are independent of any 
connexion of thought; and some of them are as striking as 
any in Theognis. Thus Miiller could scarcely deny that the 
Liber Spectaculorum is arranged by catchwords, for every poem 
except xxvii. has links both with what precedes and with what 
follows, and a much longer list might be drawn up if it were 
thought worth while to include, as Miiller does, responsions 
between poems separated by a considerable interval. 

The first book of Martial yields the following responsions 
at the first glance:—i. nosses; ii. notus, libellis, requiris ; 
iii. libellos, quaeris; iv. liber, dominae, domini; v. libellos, 
dominum; vi. libro; vii. aquila; viii. columba, passerem, 
Catulli; ix. Catonis, uelis, uolo; x. Cotta, uis, bellus; 
xi, pulchra, quid? xii. quare? calda; xiii. fumat aquis; 
xiv. casta, si qua fides; xv. Caesar; xvi. luli, si quid longa 
fides, casta; xvii. fit; xviii. facit; xix. fecere—and so on. 

Here is a first harvest of responsions from the fourth 
book of F. T. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics :— 

ceviii. bards (dest stanza), Heaven, earth, regions, 

melodious. 

ccix. bards (first word), earth, heaven, regions, melo- 

dious ; bards (/ast line but three), passion (do.). 


1 I follow the editions of Gilbert and Friedlander. ‘They sometimes divide 
what others join; but it is fair for my purpose to break up a poem when either 
division or conjunction is possible, since Miiller does the same in Theognis. 
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CCX. bards (fourth line). 
ccxi. passions (first line); love (last line but two). 
cexii. love (/ast dine); garlands. 
ccxiii. garlands (¢hivd line and last but one); summer 
(dast line). 
ccxiv. summer's (/ast line); sweet, midnight, asleep. 
ccxv. sweet sleep of night (second dine). 
cexvi. night (first line); she (first word). 
ccxvii. she (first word), bright...light (4ast rhyme). 
ccxvili. she (first word), bright...light (thzrd rhyme); 
maidens (ast /ine). 
ccxix. maiden (jirst line). 
ccxx. she (first word), maid (third line); unknown, Lucy, 
love. 
ccxxi. unknown, Lucy, love— 
and so on, 
Thus verbal responsion has been shewn to run throughout 
a set of poems of a range no narrower than the range of 
Theognis ; and manifest traces of it have been found in two 
other sets of much wider range. Yet it is not to be imagined 
that Martial or F. T. Palgrave arranged his collections by 
catchwords. What is the explanation? Simply this, that 
the vocabulary of any language is limited, and words and 
phrases necessarily recur. Theognis, with his unusually small 
vocabulary, and with his insistence on a small number of 
subjects, naturally presents more of these repetitions than the 
average’. 

1 Reitzenstein (p. 79) sums up the question thus :—‘‘So verkehrt und un- 
gliicklich die Ausdehnung war, welche Nietzsche der ‘ Stichworttheorie’ gegeben 
hat—dass einzelne Gruppen von Spriichen wegen des ahnlichen Inhalts vereinigt 
sind, hat niemand bestritten, und dass off ein besonders wichtiges und ent- 
scheidendes Wort die Ankniipfung der niachsten Sentenz erklirt, und wieder die 
in dieser stark betonten Ausdriicke in der folgenden wiederkehren u.s.f. ist fiir 
mich unbestreitbar. Dies erklart sich leicht, wenn wir an die Vortragsart der 
Lieder beim Gelage und an die Schilderung in den Wespen des Aristophanes 
denken; der Zweck des Buches hat seine Anlage beeinflusst. Ein klassiches 
Beispiel auch hierfiir bieten die ‘attischen’ Skolien” (Athenaeus xv. p. 694). 
But what neither Reitzenstein nor any one else has shewn is that Theognis 


himself cannot have been guided consciously or unconsciously by these principles 
in the arrangement of his poems. 


H. 14 
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Thus, though Miiller’s system of catchwords is far more 
formidable than those of his predecessors, a review of it has 
led to concurrence in Bergk’s verdict: “sensorum, non ver- 
borum respexerunt Graeci similitudinem ; graviter errant nostri 
homines, velut Welcker... Nietzsche... Fritzsche.” Whether 
the Greek who looked to resemblances of meaning was 
Theognis himself or not is another question’. 


1 It may be thought that I have spent too much time over this business— 
‘“‘utitur in re non dubia argumentis non necessariis.” But the doctrines of 
Nietzsche and Miiller have not yet vanished from Theognidean research. The 
Stichwortsprincip has often been reviled, but it has never been killed or even 
scotched; and its trail is over Hesiod and Catullus, 





CHAPTER V. 
ARE THE POEMS FRAGMENTS? 


IN the preceding pages it has often been maintained that 
pieces commonly divided from one another by the editors are 
in reality so closely related that juxtaposition alone gives their 
meaning in‘full. Von Leutsch puts the matter thus!: “ More- 
over several gnomes, each complete in itself, may stand 
together in an inner connexion, mutually explaining, defining, 
supplementing one another, always without prejudice to their 
independence; and precisely in this combination of indepen- 
dence and dependence lay the gnomic poet’s art.” But al] 
this is incompatible with the common opinion that our text is 
a collection of fragments. “One need only give a glance,” 
says A. Croiset’, “at either of the two redactions of this 
collection to recognize at once two evident facts. The first 
is, that we have no longer the actual elegies of Theognis but 
only a series of fragments, a heap of elegiac verses, so to 
speak, thrown together without order.” The first glance 
certainly gives that impression. The many poems which 
begin with adversative particles, as 1105—6, 1063—8, 997— 
1002, naturally have the appearance of fragments. But in 
many cases these particles connect their poems with what 
precedes ; in many more they are justified by the analogy of 
oracles. Of the twenty-eight oracles given by Herodotus, 
eight begin with 8é, four with adda, one with «at. The reason 
of this is, to quote von Leutsch once more’, “ weil der wahr- 


1 Philologus xxx. p. 208. 2 ii? p. 134. 
* As before, p. 208. 


14—2 
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sagende oder der rpopyrns gegen einen ihm vorschwebenden, 
dem betreffenden publikum bekannten, meist also allgemeinen 
gedanken sich richtet und somit einen sachgemassen, zugleich 
aber auch begeisterten ton anschlagt, unwillen, verwunderung 
oder einen sonstigen affect verrath.” 

A further justification of these connecting particles is put 
forward by Reitzenstein. He maintains that from its origin 
until its temporary cessation in the fourth century the elegy 
was intended for use at the symposzon. To this rule there are 
probably more exceptions than he would admit. He is too 
ready to be convinced that a poem was destined for this 
purpose’. But though he has carried his theory too far, no 
doubt he is right in the main. With regard to Theognis 
himself, lines 239—40 suffice to shew that Theognis foresaw 
that his poems would be used at banquets, even if he did not 
intend them all in the first place for that use, as he certainly 
did intend many of them—the poems in praise of wine, in 
939—42 the excuses of a guest who is asked to sing, and many 
others. A valuable confirmation of this view has come to light 
in recent years, for a drinking-bowl from Tanagra has been 
found on which is pourtrayed a man reclining at dinner and 
singing some words from Theognis; but of that more here- 
after. 

It would be strange, under these circumstances, if the poems 
of Theognis presented no resemblances to the characteristics 
of the skolzon. The most striking of these was the practice 
of “taking up” the song—ééyeo@a: ta oxodva—which is 
familiar from passages of Aristophanes*. This accounts for 
much in the elegies which have come down to us. The tenth 
fragment of Tyrtaeus and the first of Xenophanes have all 


1 Thus in the first line of the first fragment of Callinus he seems to want to 
give xardxeoOe the sense of ‘‘recline,” not observing that this is incompatible 
with #cGa in line 4, since those to whom Callinus addresses himself cannot have 
been both reclining and sitting; so that certainly one of the two words and 
probably both are used metaphorically. Again, his reasons for regarding the 
ninth fragment of Archilochus as meant for a banquet are weak, and there is no 
authority for taking the thirteenth fragment as part of the same poem as the ninth. 

3 Reitzenstein, p. 24. Aristophanes, Wasps 1219 ff. 
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the look of complete poems, yet each begins with yap. The 
sixth fragment of Xenophanes is the line 
viv avt Gddov Eres Aoyov, Sei—w 8¢ xéNevGov— 

and we know from Diogenes Laertius, viii. 36, that this was 
the beginning of an elegy’. Dionysius o yadxois, in the 
middle of the fifth century, went so far as to begin his 
elegies with pentameters. Hence it appears that elegies 
written for use at banquets long lacked full independence; 
that means were taken to make easy the transition from one 
poem to a second, supplementary or antithetic to the first. 
This, together with the practice of oracles, may account for 
some of the particles, otherwise strange, with which many of 
the poems of Theognis begin. 

On the other hand by far the greater number of the poems 
have no such particle at their head. 301—z2, for instance, do 
not look like a fragment from a longer elegy ; the couplet is 
complete in itself. 367—70 are an epigram whole and perfect 
in the compass of four lines*, Let us go through the book 
once more, this time in quest of fragments. We may pass 
over pairs and groups of poems whose connexion has already 
been explained, and every piece, complete in sense, which no 
particle tacks on to what precedes. Notice that in the review 
of Miiller’s theory the presence of such particles was never 
appealed to as proof of connexion, but only as corroborative 
evidence. Notice also that in the best manuscripts the poems 
follow one another without break; the divisions are due to the 
interpolated manuscripts or to modern scholars. 

5—IO are complete in themselves. The peév of line 5 is 
confirmative’®; it does not point forward to a 6é. 


' With this Reitzenstein (p. 50) compares 1055—6 of Theognis: dAAd Adyor 
Hey rovrovy dacouer, alrap duol od avd, cal Moved» prncbued’ dudbrepa. But 
there Adyor rovrov evidently means the preceding lines, 1049—54. 

3 E. Hiller, Neue Jahrbiucher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 478: ‘‘ Manches erweist 
sich allerdings durch die anfangsworte als fragmentarisch ; ihrer mehrzahl nach 
aber sind diese kleinen gedichte, auch solche die nur aus einzelnen distichen bestehen, 
nach form und inhalt durchaus abgeschlossen und lassen nichts vermissen.”’ 

3 See Kiihner’s Ausfihrliche Grammatik, § 503. The combination of 1—,4 
with s—ro is possible but quite unnecessary; it is rejected by von Leutsch, 
Philologus xiii. p. 227. 
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79—86 have been much debated’. In 83 A has rovtous 
ovx ebpois, O rovTous ov>x evpnoets, the rest Tous 8 ovy evpyaets. 
Bergk reads roccous & ov dyes. The rare word dees might 
have been replaced by a gloss evpyoess, but scarcely by edpors. 
Perhaps the inferior manuscripts have returned to the true 
reading by a good conjecture, though 8’ is clearly an insertion. 
Thus O’s unmetrical reading is nearest to the original, while 
A and the inferior manuscripts have two different emendations 
made for metre’s sake, of which the latter has hit upon the 
truth. If we read rovs ov>=y evpyoecs, it does not matter much 
whether 79—82 and 83—6 be joined or not, since in any case 
juxtaposition alone gives them their whole value. Perhaps it 
is rather better to treat them as independent but complemen- 
tary. The important point is that they are either one poem 
or two poems not connected grammatically or even by a 
connecting particle. 

There is no reason whatever to break up 119—28. Ziegler 
thinks 125—8 a non-Theognidean addition. The poem might 
end with 124, but 125—-8 are a quite appropriate continuation. 
Probably the reason why they have been suspected is the 
difficulty of és dpcov; but that is just the same whoever their 
author was’. 

169—70 begin with 6é, and at first sight have no connexion 
with what precedes. This is a very difficult couplet, and drastic 
remedies have been applied. A reads: 


dv d€ Geol tindow 38 Kal pwpevpevos aivei, 
avipos 5¢ coud) yiveras ovdepia. 
O has oy Geot. K has tezao’ dv, which is evidently a con- 
jecture, and Bergk adopts it as such. The objection to the 
demonstrative dy is that it throws great stress on the object of 
tuwo, whereas the antithesis is clearly between the sudject of 
that verb, @eoi, and avdpcos of the pentameter. To o xai 


1 On this poem see R. Peppmiiller, Neue Jahkrbiicher fiir Phtlologie, 1893, 


PP- 395—6. 
? Professor Robinson Ellis thinks it a corruption or a by-form of és adpiov. 


The unity of 119—28 is defended by E. Hiller, Nene Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 
1881, p. 449. 
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pwpevpevos Welcker thinks the position of «at a fatal objection 
But it gives quite a good sense: “he that even blames.” The 
mistake is to translate it as if it were cali o pwpevpevos, as 
Vinetus and Neander did. 0 xai popedpevos aivei was very 
likely a proverbial phrase, applicable to a Themistocles or a 
Caesar, to whom even his bitterest enemies must allow merit. 
Or perhaps the meaning is something like this. Certain 
insignificant persons soon drop out of history, and even their 
vices are forgotten. On the other hand a great man’s memory 
lives for ever, and there are always those who will discuss 
anew their vices as well as their virtues ; but praise and blame 
both help to keep their glory alive. Thus the worthlessness 
of Lord Sandwich has long ceased to find denouncers, but of 
Napoleon it might be said that him o xai pwpevpevos aivet?. 
If this view be accepted, it seems possible to connect 169—70 
with the two preceding couplets. 165—6: “No man is 
prosperous or poor, bad or good, without the will of heaven.” 
167—8: “To each man his own fault, and none is exactly 
happy of all on whom the sun looks.” 169—70: “ But whom 
the gods honour, to him praise and blame alike bring fame; 
a man’s goodwill is nothing worth.” In other words, the 
favourite of the gods, an Odysseus or an Aeneas, may have 
his faults, but the goodwill of heaven enables him to dispense 
with human aid. 

193—6 begin with autos tos tavtny, which at first sight 
seems to imply previous mention of a man and a woman. 
But this is by no means necessary. tavrny is used as in 
a different style the Greeks used o dSetva and we use “ So-and- 
so.”?, The same is true of rot@ in 1096: it does not matter 
what the service was that the poet had been asked to perform. 
Compare 748’ in 833. 


1 **Nay, sir, do not complain. It is advantageous to an authour, that his 
book should be attacked as well as praised. Fame is a shuttlecock. If it be 
struck only at one end of the room, it will soon fall to the ground. To keep it up, 
it must be struck at both ends.”—-Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 

2 avrés has been suspected without good reason ; it goes closely with eldds. 
Bergk thought that his ubiquitous dreviator has removed two proper names. 
Hartung, less cautious, proposed Adrox\js Adynp. 
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197—-208 begin with 8, and there is no real antithesis 
with 193—6. But 193—6 speak of men who marry bad 
wives for money, so that there is a certain contrast between 
193—6 and the deginning of 197—208: “But a possession 
which cometh to a man from above, and with righteousness, 
and cleanly, endureth for ever.” There is some difference of 
reading in 197, and A’s ypjya & o ev and O’s ypyjual’ & may 
both come from XPHMATOMEN vrongly written ypjyar’ 5 
bev. 

If 511—22, 543—6 and 557—6o are not three complete 
poems, that is no doubt the fault of the manuscript tradition, 
not of Bergk’s abridger. None of the three begins with a 
connecting particle. The imperfect syntax of 541—2 is not 
due to loss but to brachylogy: see Bergk’s note. In 593—4 
the text is corrupt’, but an easy restoration makes 591—4 a 
perfect poem. 

69I1—2 are complete, but they might be thought a part of 
a longer poem. Probably however they are just a formula for 
“good-bye” to a friend who is setting out on a voyage by 
sea. 

In 821 the inferior manuscripts read of &, but of «’ is the 
only reading which a scientific appreciation of the evidence 
can admit’, 

857—60 begin with tay d€ dirwy, they have no connexion 
with the preceding poem, their personal tone precludes com- 
parison with oracles, and their bitterness makes them hardly 
fit for convivial use. Thus here at last we might seem to have 
a 5é which cannot be justified. The remedy is simple. Read 


? The inferior manuscripts shew a poor attempt to emend. In 594 reppOys 
might stand, but the change from the participial to the finite construction would 
be harsh. It might be (perhaps has been) suggested that 593—4 shew a half- 
hearted attempt to combine two independent couplets. If so, it was very stupid 
of the compiler to leave rep¢Oys. On the other hand the corruption of reppOévr’ to 
repp0gs may have been due to assimilation with the end of the following word, 
étamlyns; and A’s 3’ may have been added by some foolish person who wished to 
bring the passage back to sense, and took pir’ dyaGoto. with what precedes. 

2 See my critical note. Bergk suggested but did not print of «’...driudfwor, 
Hiller read of xaraynpdoxovras driudtover, Crusius reads of x’ dwroynpacxovras 


aripdtwoe. 
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rovoe dikwy and much is gained. “These precious friends of 
mine.” For the contemptuous use of 65€ compare 61 and 
283. 
897—900 are corrupt beyond hope. 897 is meaningless in 
A, unmetrical in the other manuscripts. Perhaps something 
has fallen out, or two pieces have coalesced ; but the Kupve of 
897 shews that the poem or the first of the two poems had no 
connecting particle. 

In 983 it seems possible to find a meaning for &. The 
preceding couplet speaks of the false friends who practise 
their arts of soft speech at a feast: 983—4 counsel frank 
enjoyment of pleasures while youth remains. “Some men ply 
their guile over wine, but let us sate our hearts with revelry 
while yet they can bear the lovely works of joy.” In 981—2 
the text is doubtful; but if OéAyors is right it is no more 
personal than ei in 979, so that the “we” of 983 is only 
apparently incompatible with the “thou.” 

997—1002 are a hard problem. r7jos does not seem to be 
used as a relative elsewhere; a relative rjuos would not take 
the optative here; and aaparyyé\Xo. can hardly be due to 
attraction into the mood of Aspyotmey, since Anyouwev comes 
after it, not before. maparyyedXos must therefore be an op- 
tative of wish. Further, what 1s the force of wév, and what 
the meaning of mapayyéAXor? In line 5 is an example of the 
confirmative use of yév with a conjunction, but it cannot be 
used thus either with a participle as in line 19 or with a noun 
as here. The apodosis to wey must therefore be sought either 
in 999 or in 1001. In arapayyédXou all the editors seem to 
acquiesce, or else they change it to wapayyéAXe or mrapay- 
yé\Xwv. But the fault lies in its meaning, not in its mood. 
Liddell and Scott render it “to encourage, cheer on,” neglect- 
ing the first member of the compound and mistranslating the 
second. sapayyéAAw has three meanings in good Greek— 
first, its proper meaning, “to hand on a message,” especially a 
watchword or command’; second, with a weakening of the 
force of mapa, “to order,” governing a dative and an 


1 As in Aeschylus, Agamemnon 289 and 294, in the description of the beacons. 
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accusative or a dative and an infinitive; third, “to summon to 
one’s aid.” These meanings (and no other) appear also in the 
nouns wapayyéAta, TapayyéApa, Tapayyerots. But wapay- 
yéAAot in 998 comes under none of these heads. No meaning 
can be given it which neither neglects the preposition nor does 
violence to the verb. This objection condemns not only 
qapayyeAro. but other conjectures which keep any form of 
mwapayyéeAdw. Bergk for example suggests pwvuyas larimous 
dptrt jwapayyé\xee wécoatoy nuap éXav, governing ious by 
€\@v, it is to be presumed, and nuap by mapayyéAre. But 
wapayyéXAw Never means merely “to announce,” “to give 
tidings,” like the simple verb; and to speak of the sun as 
“handing on the tidings of noon” is absurd. Moreover 
Bergk’s conjecture leaves the words in a very clumsy order. 
mapayyéAXor then cannot be right. Emperius proposed zrapa- 
oréAXou, a large change. There is room for another conjecture. 
Assuming that the mistake came from uncial script, let us 
make the minimum of change and read JIAPAMEAAOI for 
IIAPATTEAAOI. The confusion of mz with double gamma, 
of alpha with /améda, needs no illustration’. peovuyas trirous 
dptu wap au éddou is a natural enough description of the sun 
at noon. The next word to examine is yepuBa. The Greek 
practice was to wash the hands both before and after a meal’. 
But yépyey does not appear to be used of the second washing. 
Very early in Greek yépyp and the cognate words became 
ritual words, used of ceremonial washing Jefore a sacrifice or 
meal. After a meal the hands were washed not for religious 
reasons but for the sake of cleanliness and comfort. In 
Homer the yépvew regularly precedes the meal*. Between the 


1 This conjecture of course assumes that the word had already been corrupted 
to TMAPATTEAAOI in some ancestor of A and O and the text which Athenaeus 
used ; whence the nearest common ancestor of A and O had ITAPAI'TEAOI by 
haplography. For examples of the uncontracted forms of é\dw, see Veitch’s 
Greck Verbs Irregular and Defective. 

2 Compare Aristophanes, Wasps, 1216—7 : 

Bdwp xara xepbs* ras rpawdfas elapépev’ 
Samrvoiuer’ dwrovevinpwed’: yon owdvdouer. 
3 Eg. in Odyssey i. 136. 
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Odyssey and Theognis yépyiy does not seem to occur. In 
the tragic poets it is used only in connexion with sacrifice. 
Thus in our passage either the yepyey is preliminary to the 
meal, or we must suppose that the yépyey used before the 
meal was left in the room until the eating was over, and then 
used again, when it was no longer yépyiw properly so-called 
but merely water. The latter view agrees with the mention 
of credavwpara, for we know from Athenaeus, Plutarch and 
others that garlands were not put on until the dinner proper 
was finished and the cupmroctoy began. 

In 999 dmov is impossible. Probably nowhere is 7rov or 
érrov used of time; and such a vague word would be incom- 
patible with the precise indication of time given in 997—8, 
whatever reading is there to be adopted. déaov, which has the 
authority of Athenaeus, is certainly right. The genitive is 
not due to attraction but to an infinitive supplied from Aryo- 
pey or whatever is to be substituted for Anyotpev. 

If Anyoupev is right, the present participle yapsfopuevor can 
scarcely be kept; wherefore Bergk would read yapsfapevor. 
But since the hexameter is unmetrical as it appears in AO 
which have Secawrvouv dé Aynyotmev, it is more likely that the 
fault lies in the hexameter. Many conjectures have been 
proposed, the best of them Meineke’s Setzrvou 547’ adéyouper ; 
but 677° is out of place. Perhaps an improvement would 
be «ed daXéyotuev, which differs very little in uncial script 
from A and O—AEITINOTAETAAETOIMEN in place of 
AEITTINOTAEAHTOIMEN. The hiatus between ed and 
aréyouwev needs no defence. aréyw is generally used with 
a negative, but compare /ézad ix. 502: 


. , , a] N r ’ 
kai ydp re Asrat etor Atos xovpat peyadouo... 
wer ‘ ’ ow ~~ 7 a 
ai pa Te Kat petoTia® “Arns adéyovot xiovaat. 


With the reading deimrvou 8 ed adéyouuey the requisite anti- 
thesis to the pév of 997 is supplied. 

In 993 AO read ef Oeins “Axadnpe epnuepov buvoy aeidecy, 
which has been variously emended. For Oetns compare Oeivac 
a@yova in Herodotus, and in Pindar, Olympian iii. 21, xat 
peyarov adfX\wv dyvay xpicw Kai tmevtaetnpid aya OFjxe 
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Caléors eri xpnuvois “AdXdeov ; and for the infinitive compare 
Odyssey viii. 465 : 

ottw viv Zevs Bein épirydSoutros troats “Hons, 

olxabé T éAOéyevar Kai vootimov nuap idécOas. 
But the hiatus between "Axnddyye and épnuepov is doubtful. 
Turnebus proposed ¢/@ ein oa’ "Axadnue. Possibly et6’ etn 
"Anaé&npé o’ should be read. ’Axaddnyos is from the root rexa-, 
and it is found with the @zgamma in inscriptions. 

The editors alter égypepov to édipepov, which is perhaps 
slightly better; but the change is by no means necessary. In 
995 A has Sypicdvtwv, O Snpncdytwv; but Sypicayrou is a 
slight change and probably right. In 996 y’ seems necessary 
instead of 7’. 

993—1002 may therefore be restored conjecturally thus :— 

el0’ ein "Axddnpé o° ebrpepov dpvov aeidecy, 
dOrxov 7 ev péocow ais Kardov avOos éywv 
got T ein cal éuol codins mépst Snpicavrow* 995 
yvoins x Sccov dvwy Kpéocoves Hyiovor. 
Thwos 8 nédtos pev ev aiGépe povuyas larous 
dptt map au éddot péooatov huap éxwn, 
Setrrvov § eb aréyouuev Goou Tiwda Oupos avaryot, 
Tavtoiwy ayabav yaotpl yapifopuevoe: 1000 
xépuiBa & alia Ovpave dépor otepavwpata 8 ciow 
everdns padiwns yepot Adxawva xopn. 
“Would that thou mightest sing a day-long song, and between 
us stood a boy with the bloom of beauty upon him, to be a 
prize for thee and me in our rivalry of poesy; thou wouldst 
learn the differences between asses and—mules. When that 
is over, may the sun in heaven be driving his whole-hoofed 
horses just past us in his midday course, and let us pay good 
heed to our dinner for so long as the heart shall bid, and let 
the lustral water forthwith be taken out and garlands brought 
in by the shapely hands of some fair Laconian maid.” 

By thus connecting 993—6 and 997—1002 we find the 
explanation of #péovor. Contrast Virgil’s “argutos inter 
strepere anser olores.” As a goose is to a swan, So is an 
ass to a horse; but what sane man, even while he wrote his 
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enemy down an ass, would write himself down a mule?? No, 
lines 993—6 must be written in a friendly spirit. Theognis, 
the poet of world-wide renown’, claims superiority over a 
friendly rival, but softens his claim by the playfulness of his 
tone. épepor is of course a humorous exaggeration. The 
contest may go on all day if necessary, but Theognis predicts 
that it will be over in time for dinner at noon. Thus the 
poem is a friendly challenge accompanied by an invitation to 
dinner. Whether Theognis invites his friend to dine with 
him, or himself to dine with his friend, we cannot say. 
Probably the latter, for it is not likely that Theognis had a 
Laconian girl to wait on him, while he certainly had friends 
in Laconia’. 

The unity of the poem 993—1002 may explain why 
Athenaeus, having quoted 997— 1002, goes out of his way 
to quote also 993—6. Probably Athenaeus knew Theognis 
only in excerpts. If 993—1002 are one poem they would 
naturally appear together in an excerpt. Thus Athenaeus, 
using 997—1002 to shew that Theognis was not averse to 
good living, may have used the rest of the excerpt as well 
in order not to waste any part of the material which he had 
at hand. 

1203—6 begin abruptly, but there is no reason to think 
the poem incomplete‘. 1227—8 have no business in the text 
of Theognis. 1229—30, which are added from Athenaeus, 
begin with yap, and we cannot gather from the words of 


1 Pindar is sometimes driven to glorify mules by the needs of his trade, but see 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, iii. 2, p. 1405 B: xald Lepwvlns, Bre pev Ed/80v picOdr ddl-yor 
air@ b vuchoas rots dpeDow, ox FOche wocety ws Svoxepalywy els hyudvous woreiv, éwel 
3” lxavoy ESwxev, éxolnce 

xalper’ deddowbdur Obyarpes Urrwr’ 
xalro xal r&v Sywy Ovyarépes Hoa. 

2 Line 23. 3 Lines 783—6, 879—84. 

‘ In 1219 the manuscripts have dvoyer7#. Bergk, Sitzler, Ziegler, Hiller and 
Crusius read dvcpyevei, which makes «al not only superfluous but harmful. ‘To 
deceive an enemy is hard even for an ill-wisher.” But the éxOpés is ¢x@pés only 
with respect to the dveuerys. xal might have been used if for éy@po» Theognis 
had written dvdpa; or éxOpdv...éxOpp or éxOpov...ducpevet (compare dirov... pip 
in 1330) might stand, but not é@pdv...xal dvopevei. 


» 
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Athenaeus whether he thought this couplet a whole poem or 
part of a poem; but it is certainly the latter, for riddles do 
not begin with “for.” Thus the one piece in our collection 
which appears to be nothing more than a riddle of the vulgar 
kind is only a fragment. “(But here I must cease,) for the 
bell calls me home.”? 

To pass on to the second book, 1249—52 are probably the 
remains of a complete poem whence something has fallen out 
by accident. 

1257—8 are corrupt, and the remedy is doubtful. Some 
editors make such changes that the couplet stands by itself. 
Bergk reads @ wai 5 ixtivorot and girdéat, producing a 
relative clause without a main verb. With Bergk’s reading, 
or any other which substitutes dxtivoros for xwdvvocr, 
1257—8 should probably be combined with 1259—62; the 
repetition of & mai does not interrupt the syntax ; and with 
ixrivov in 1261 the poem returns upon itself—a favourite 
trick of Catullus’. With xcaprepos ayvopwv orépavos, ‘a stout 
headband of unreason,” where the second adjective is essential 
to the metaphor, compare Pindar’s Avdiay pitpay cavayada 
mevrouxtApévav®, where the adverb and the participle are 
essential to the metaphor. 

1275—8 begin with wpaios cal “Epws; but the «at is due 
to the comparison of ”Epws with the earth, just as in 1345—50 
each side of the comparison has its «ai. 

1345—50, which begin with 68, should be joined or 
connected with 1341—4. The poet mentions a particular 
compensation for the troubles of his vra:depacria, and adds a 
general defence of the habit. 

1359—60 begin with yap; but the only reason for separat- 
ing this and the preceding couplet is that their metaphors are 
different, and that is no more surprising in Theognis than in 
Pindar or Aeschylus. 

1 Athenaeus gives the solution «éyAos, a shell used as a trumpet; compare 
Euripides, /phigenta in Tauris 303: xbxdous re puode cuddéywr 7 éyxwplovs. 
A Lettish riddle very like this is quoted by K. Ohlert, Zur antiken Rathselpoesie, 
in Phtlologus n. f. xi. p. 598: ‘‘ When I still belonged to life I could give forth no 


voice ; when my life was at an end my voice begin to sound.” 
3 xvi., xxxvi., lii., lvii. 3 Nemean viii. 15. 
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In 1382—-3 two pentameters seem to have been reduced 
to one; but that is the fault of the manuscript tradition, and 
when the second book was first compiled the poem, or each 
of the two poems, was doubtless complete. 

Of the poems which have at first sight the look of incom- 
pleteness all have now been explained except five, lines 
563—6, 857—60, 895—6, 971—2 and 1063—8. In 857—60 
a slight alteration was proposed which improves the poem 
and makes it self-sufficient. In the other four poems the 
introductory 6é is comparable to the connecting particles 
which are found introducing oracles and oxodsa. The force 
of this analogy can hardly be denied; but seeing how often a 
poem self-sufficient in all but its connecting particle is put by 
Theognis in connexion or antithesis with another, one may 
suspect that the four exceptions are due to corruption or loss. 
To loss by accidental omission the text of Theognis must 
have been peculiarly subject, and certain instances are not 
wanting’; so that each of these four poems may have been 
the second half of an antithesis of which the first has fallen 
out. Again, in several places a de or a re is found in O or the 
inferior manuscripts but not in A*; and in 563 and 895 the & 
might be removed with ease. But, be this as it may, the 
received opinion that our text is a collection of fragments 
must be abandoned once and for all. 


The first poem of the first book contains some obscure 
words on which light may now be thrown. 


°Q, dva, Antovs vié, Atos téxos, ottrote ceto 
Ancomas apyomevos ovd aroTravopevos, 

9 a] x N A v' 3 \a@ v 4 

GXX alel mpatov te? Kal Dotatov &y Te pécoLow 
aetow ov Sé pot xA0Oi xal écOra Sidov. 


1 All the manuscripts omit 1157—8; A omits 985—6; etc. 

3 See 83, 105, 529, 821, 955, 969 (perhaps the clearest case of insertion). 
On the other hand O omits 3’ in 117 (perhaps rightly) and in 1012. Before the 
divisions between the poems were marked, the temptation must have been stronger 
to insert a é¢ than to cut one out. 

3 Bergk and Ziegler change re to oé: but the accusative can be supplied from 
the genitive ceio. 
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Having said “at the beginning and at the end,’ why does the 
poet add “first and last and in the middle”? mpa@rov and 
voraroy mean no more than apyouevos and azromavouevos ; 
but éy wécorowv has no counterpart in the second line, it is out 
of the logical order, and it is in a prominent place. What 
does it mean? The usual and natural places for invocations 
of the gods were the beginning and the end“ In the second 
book, for example, Eros is addressed at the beginning, 
Aphrodite at the end. But in these lines of the first book 
the poet promises to sing of Apollo in three places, the 
beginning, the end and the middle. This casts a doubt on 
the opinion of those who think the poem a mere skolion’. 
There exists in the fifteenth book of Athenaeus a collection 
of Attic skolia, of which the first four are addressed to gods ; 
but they are quite unlike the first poem of Theognis. “ First 
and last” might have become a meaningless form of words, 
but hardly “first and last and in the middle.” Probably 
therefore Theognis wrote these lines with a view to an 
already completed or designed arrangement of his poems, 
which contained invocations of Apollo in three places, the 
beginning, the middle and the end. Doubtless he foresaw 
their use as a skolion (else he would not have written aiet), 
and thought with reason that the few words which distinguish 
them from commonplace invocations of the gods would not 
greatly diminish their general usefulness. 

The first address consists of this opening poem itself and 
the next, lines 5—10. After this Apollo is mentioned only 
thrice, in 757—68, 773—88 and I119—22. The third of 
these passages is a prayer for a long lease of vigorous 


1 Theognis 1146: ’EAwiée re wpiry xal rupdry Ovérw. Homeric Hymn xxi. 
3—4: o@ 3° dovdds Exww pipmryya Nyeay hiverhs wpdrdv re xal orator aldy deldec. 
xxxiv. 17—8: ol 34 o dodol ddoper dpydpevar Aryyorrés 7’. Pindar, fragment 89: 
rl «dd\\ov dpyouévas 7 Kararavopévoow 7 Badif{wrdy re Aarw kal God» trmruwp 
€\dretpay detoa: ; Theocritus xvii. 1: éx Acds dpxywuerOa xal és Ala dipyere, Moioa. 
In Milton’s Paradise Lost, V. 164—§ :— 

‘join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end ’— 
the addition and the position of the third clause are justified by the fourth. 
2 E.g. von Leutsch, PAilologus xxx. p. 217. 
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manhood, and Phoebus and Zeus are mentioned by the way ; 
if Theognis had intended this to redeem a third of his 
promise he would not have joined Apollo with Zeus. But 
in the other two passages, poems of some length separated 
by only four lines, Apollo plays a much larger part. 759—68 
were written when fear of Persia was in the air. “ Ever may 
Zeus who dwelleth in the sky hold his right hand over this 
our city that it come to no harm, he and the other immortals, 
the blessed gods; but Apollo give skill to my tongue and 
wit. Let the harp also and the pipe utter an holy strain; 
and let us, after an acceptable drink-offering to the gods, 
drink and have graceful speech with one another, fearing not 
a whit the war with the Medes....” Here also Zeus is coupled 
with Apollo; but in 773—88 Apollo alone appears. “ Lord 
Phoebus, thyself didst wall our citadel for love of Alcathous, 
son of Pelops: thyself ward off the wanton host of the Medes 
from this city, that at the coming of spring the folk in 
gladness may send thee glorious sacrifice, rejoicing thine 
heart with the lute in the lovely feast and with the chants 
and clamours of the dance about thine altar. For verily I 
am afraid when I look upon the folly of the Greeks and their 
discord, destroyer of peoples. But vouchsafe thou, Phoebus, 
to guard this our city....” It must be to this, if to any 
passage in the book, that év pecosowy refers. Now if we omit 
lines 1221—30, which are not in the manuscripts, we find 
that 774 lines precede 773—88 and 466 follow them. But 
the text is not complete as we have it, for Stobaeus and 
Athenaeus quote eight lines not found in the manuscripts’, 
and such a poem as 1219—20 could never have stood at the 


1 Some scholars have ascribed to Theognis a line quoted with 35—6 by 
Xenophon, Memorabilia, i. 2. 20: but Xenophon makes it quite clear that he is 
quoting from two different poets: rév roinrdy 5 re \éywv...xal 6 Aéywr.... Recently 
H. Beschorner (Phzlologisch-historische Bettrage Curt Wachsmuth sum sechzigsten 
Geburtstag tberreicht, pp. 192 ff.) claimed to have fashioned two couplets of 
Theognis out of the prose of Plato, Laws, i, 630 B, and Aristotle, Micomachean 
Ethics, ii. p. 1177 B 31. But in the passage of Plato the words ws gnot Odoyns 
must refer to the couplet quoted in 630 A (just as the next sentence refers to the 
lines of Tyrtaeus with which that couplet is contrasted), and in wrerrérys @& rots 
Sewois, nv ris Sixasootwny ay redéay dvopudoerey the speaker merely describes its 


H. 15 
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end of such a collection as this. When the book was intact, 
773—88 may have been not very far from the middle. It is 
safe to assume that the last poem was addressed to Apollo, 
for that would be the most convenient way of bringing the 
volume to an end. Apollo, it may be remarked, is not chosen 
at random ; he is the patron of Megara and of poetry, and in 
particular the gnomic element of Greek thought and literature 
is intimately connected with Delphi. 

If the inference here drawn from line 3 is sound, it is 
worth while to notice that the invocations of gods in the 
second book are arranged on the same plan. They too are 
three in number. The first poem of the collection is ad- 
dressed to Eros, the last to Aphrodite under her name 
Kumpoyevés Ku@épeca; while in 1323—6 she is invoked as 
Kurpoyévn. One hundred lines of the book precede 1323, 
and sixty-four follow 1326; but the latter number was once 
larger, for in 1382—3 something, either much or little, has 
fallen out. Thus, like the god of gnomic poetry in the first 
book, in the second a deity of love is thrice invoked, at the 
beginning and near the middle and at the end. 


purport. On the passage of Aristotle, od xph 8¢ xard rods rapavolvras dxOpwriva, 
ppovely dvOpwrov Syra ov8e Ovara row Ovyréy x.7.’., Michael Ephesius gives the 
note: rTivés pev Gedyndds pac elva: Thy yruouny travrny, ol 8¢ Zé6rAwvos: which is 
vague; and Theognis is not likely to have used the word d»@purwos. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE POET'S PREFACE. 


OUR way to the second book lies through the poem which 
begins at line 19 and ends—where? Its length, its origin, 
its purpose are matters of dispute. 

The ground may be cleared a little if we consider some 
minor questions first. 

In cogifoxev@ some scholars see a mark of Attic influence 
and therefore of recent date. But the verb is found in Hesiod}, 
and gogiorjs is common before the Attic age. In Pindar 
copos, sodia, aogiotyns, cogicua denote especially wisdom 
mated with the power of expressing it well? Thus in the 
fifth Isthmian ode, 26—9: 


Kal yap npw@wv ayabol trovEuoTaL 

Aovyov éxépdavay: KAé€ovTat 

év re poppiyyeoow év avrA@y Te Taudwvots opoKdais 
pupioy ypovov> peréray 5 codictais 

Avs Exars wpocBarov ceBifopevor. 


1 Works and Days 649 obre re vauritlns cecogicpévos obre Tt vnGv, where its 
meaning is defined by the genitive. Lines 650—62 were suspected of old, and 
many editors bracket 649—62. Rzach however keeps 649. It is true that these 
lines confess ignorance of the subject which 663—91 discuss, but the poet explains 
in 661--2: GANA Kal ds épéw...Motoae ydp »’ édidagav. cero pévos occurs again 
in 130 of the Pseudophocylidea; but that poem cannot be used as evidence here, 
though the line is worthy of Phocylides, and may have been borrowed from him 
by the compiler. 

3 gods in Ol. i. 9, Pyth. iv. 217; copla in Pyth. i. 12, iv. 248, vi. 49 (compare 
Euripides, Afedea 1084). 


I5—2 
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Aeschylus has codioris kara rapataiwy yéduv. In 924 
of the Rhesus Thamyris is called Seve codiotn pyc. 
Herodotus commonly uses coguatys of the Seven Sages and 
others such; in i. 29 aoguorai includes among others Solon, 
with whom Theognis has very much in common. These uses 
of the noun presuppose the verb godifoua: in a kindred 
sense, “to act like a coos,” just as for instance yupvaorys 
presupposes yupvafouar. Thus in Theognis codilouév@ means 
“when I write like an inspired teacher,” “when I play the 
sage,” and it does not prove that the poem cannot be his. 

In 19—20 éuot is a true dative, éreow a locatival dative 
going closely with ézixeicOw. The two datives need no 
excuse, since the one is not on the same footing as the other ; 
but they are fully justified by 421, wroAXois advOpwrrarv yrAwoory 
Ovpat ovn érrixewrac’. 

The language of 21 is probably proverbial. Nobody will 
reject a book of guaranteed merit in favour of more doubtful 
work. Reitzenstein? thinks «xd«coy predicative: “ niemand 
wird sie andernd schlechter machen wollen”: imagining that 
the odpnyis, the mention of the poet’s name, would keep 
the poems free from interpolation. This it could not do. 
Moreover, if the object of adAd&e is én, as Reitzenstein’s 
translation assumes, x«d«cov should be «axiova; if To éa Odor, 
then the construction is clumsy and scarcely grammatical. 

Immisch regards mwas tis in 22 as a mark of late origin. 
He refers to a passage in H. Usener’s Aligriechischer Versbau*, 
where Usener discusses 621—2: 


was Tis Wovotov avdpa Ties, aties 5é mevixpov' 
waow 8 avOpwros avros éveote voos. 


1 Fragment 308 (Dindorf). Elsewhere Aeschylus has cogior4s and oddicpua 
only in the Prometheus in the sense ‘‘inventor,”’ ‘‘invention,” applied to Prometheus 
by himself or tauntingly by others. 

2 Quoted by Hiller (Neue Jahrbuicher fur Philologie, 1881, p. 473), who adds 
Isocrates ad Demonicum 8: ols ) rav rpbxwv dperh TnLxolrov eddotlas xapaxrijpa 
rots Epyas éréBadev, and Euripides, Herakles 401: Ovarois yahavelas rebels 
éperpots (but Ovarois perhaps qualifies dperpois). 

3 P. 265. 

* P. 52. 
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In these lines he sees some such proverb as tiee cas 
mwrovatov avdpa, tastelessly expanded into a couplet for the 
use of Athenian schools in the fourth century before Christ. 
His chief quarrel is with the form aries, which violates a 
principle of Greek word-structure. The form is exceptional, 
no doubt, but not more so than ariftw, which occurs in 
Homer; or than a@tiaw, which must come directly from 
Tiaw, since arin is not found and dios miust have 
produced dtipéw if it had not produced atiow and atipato. 
Thus the case against the hexameter breaks down. Theognis 
doubtless used arie for the sake of clearer contrast with ziez, 
just as in English for purposes of antithesis we sometimes 
coin verbs beginning with wz-* The pentameter, which 
Usener calls a stopgap, gives a good sense: “Each and all 
honour a rich man and dishonour a poor, but within all men 
is naught save the mind”: that is to say, the differences 
according to which men are honoured or dishonoured are 
merely the differences of outward show*. The couplet must 
be acquitted without a stain on its character. “I do not 
know,” adds Usener, “ whether it has ever been observed that 
the addition of tis and its derivatives to adjectives or to other 
pronouns by way of limitation occurs first in the Attic poets.” 
His manner of dealing with earlier instances of ads tis has 
the charm of simplicity. mas res is found in a poem of Solon’s*: 
Usener agrees with Ahrens® in thinking this poem not the 
work of Solon, in spite of the strong evidence for its 
authenticity which may be seen in Bergk’s note. mds tis is 
found also in one of Pindar’s odes*: Usener answers that the 
ode cannot be dated, but he does not shew why it should be 
assigned to the end of Pindar’s life (he died not later than 


1 See Lobeck’s Phrynichus, p. 500 ff.; W. Clemm in G. Curtius’ Studsen 
sur griechischen und lateinischen Grammatsh, viii. p. 6. 

* To this desire for contrast are due the few appearances of the rare adjective 
Goopos in Greek. See Appendix V. 

3 For the meaning of adros compare 959 Evre per adros Exwor dwo Kpiyys..., 
Lhad viii. 99, and Liddell and Scott. With Brunck’s wurds or Usener’s airés the 
meaning would be: “but in all men is the same mind,” ‘‘there is a mind in all 
alike.” 

4 97. 7. 5 Philologus iii. p. 227. © Jsthm. i. 49. 
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441), or why at any age Pindar should have borrowed this 
combination from Attic. It is found in line 22 of Theognis: 
Usener accepts the conjecture of I. Bruns, was épée. It is 
found also in Herodotus, who was not an Attic writer; in 
Aeschylus, whose diction is not the mature form of Attic’. 
Even ads alone, in the meaning “everybody,” Usener is 
inclined to deny to Theognis; but it is found in Homer’, 
in Pindar*, and commonly in later Greek. Thus zras tes is 
amply justified both in 22 and in 621. 

In 23—4 the reading is uncertain. AOK have évopactos, 
one manuscript has dvopacrovs, the rest have dvopactod ; 
A’s first hand and OK have doroicr 8 obrm, A’s second hand 
and the inferior manuscripts have aoroiow 8 ot‘. It may 
be taken as certain that dvoyacrod is a conjecture made for 
grammar’s sake after the pentameter was corrupted; while 
ovounacrous is most likely due to assimilation with the case 
and number of sravras av@pwrovs. In 24 von Leutsch 
proposed aotois 005 oftw, Bergk reads aorois toicd’ obra. 
Now aoros or zroXirns, when it means “ fellow-townsman,” 
naturally stands alone, or takes a genitive or an adjective 
equivalent to a genitive. When Theognis adds dée to aoros, 
as in 41 and 61, he dissociates himself from his fellows, and 
looks at them from a foreigner’s standpoint. But in 24 the 
contrast between dorois and aavtas avOpwovs makes this 
dissociation unlikely, for to give the contrast its full value 
Theognis must speak as a Megarian. Thus there is a slight 
objection to Bergk’s emendation. Moreover haplography 
would naturally have reduced Bergk’s reading to acrois 8 
o¥ ww, von Leutsch’s to acrols ofr, neither to datoiat 8 ove. 
A simpler remedy is J. Dreykorn’s acroiciv y' otw. But 
this question scarcely affects the meaning of the poem. 


1 Sitzler compares els ris in //sad i. 144, but els 7s is rather different from 
' was Tis. 

2 Jliad xvi. 268, Odyssey xiii. 313. 

* The masculine in O/. i. 100, Nem. i. 53, vi. 56; the neuter in Pyth. ii. 34, 
Vv. 25, etc. 

‘ For A see Hiller, Neue Jahrbicher fir Philologie, 1881, p. 452: ‘‘dorotot » 
von sec. m. iibergeschrieben.” © commonly omits final #s, and K is a copy of O. 
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Von Leutsch! is led by his interpretation of ogpnyis and 
by other considerations to see in lines 19—26 an imitation of 
the structure of the Terpandrian vouos. 19—20 he takes as 
the évrapya, giving a general expression of the theme; 21 is 
the pétapya, repeating it in a rather more particular form; 
22 and the first words of 23 are the xatatporra, containing 
the main idea of the poem; the rest of 23 and 24 are the 
peraxatatporra, defining it more closely ; the first three words 
of 25 are the odpnyis, giving a confirmation of what precedes ; 
and the rest of the poem is the émidoyos. The dudaros is 
lacking, as in Pindar’s second Isthmian ode and elsewhere. 
These results give the symmetry 2+1:1+4+2:2. Von 
Leutsch foresaw and forestalled ridicule, but his analysis 
of the poem is open to serious criticism as well. Firstly, 
his division of the thought cannot be called good. Can the 
xatatpoma, the words wde 5é mas Tus épet> Bedeyvidos éoriy ern, 
be said to be more closely defined by mavras 8 car’ avOpmwrrous 
évopacros actos ovd ottw wacw dabdeiv Sivapar? Quite the 
contrary: the latter make a temporary objection to the former. 
The words sravtas 5€ cat’ avOpwrous dvozacros indeed reinforce 
the idea of the poet’s fame, but they cannot be separated from 
the rest of the sentence, which detracts from that idea, without 
bringing von Leutsch’s divisions of thought into conflict with 
the grammatical divisions. Again, how can ovdév Oaupacrop, 
TloAvratén, be called a confirmation (destdtigung) of what 
precedes? They introduce the answer to what precedes. 
And indeed von Leutsch’s divisions presuppose in the poem 
unity of thought, whereas, if 19—26 are one poem, the thought 
falls into two distinct parts, very skilfully joined, it is true, 
but none the less two and not one. Secondly, von Leutsch’s 
arithmetic is at fault. On his own shewing the division 
between the xararpora and the petaxatatpoma comes after 
tov Meyapéws. The figures must therefore be not 2+1:1+4+2:2 
but 2:1: 1}: 12: 2, or, if we separate the odpnyis from the 
émidoyos, 2: 1: If : 12: $: 14; and in neither of these 
arrangements is symmetry easy to find. Thirdly, the omission 


1 Philologus xxix. pp. 512—3- 
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of the dudaros is surely a serious blemish. If his use of 
odpnyis had suggested to Theognis the plan of reproducing 
the structure of the vouos in miniature, the thing was only 
to be done by a four de force, and it would not have been 
worth the doing unless the miniature had been made a 
faithful copy of the voyos in all its parts. For these reasons 
von Leutsch’s theory cannot be accepted. As A. Croiset says’, 
“les sept parties du nome de Terpandre ont fait beaucoup 
déraisonner.” ? 

Yet another thing, the paronomasia of dvopaoros and 
adotoiow, may be noticed before we consider the poem as a 
whole. The Greeks punned early and often* A good 
example is the use of the word ddvccona: in the Odyssey. 
In xix. 405—g Autolycus bids Laertes and Anticleia call 
their child ’OSucevs: 


ToANolow yap’ eywrye Gdvacdpevos TOS’ ixavea. 
In fragment 408 of Sophocles the same word affords another 
etymology of the name: 

opbas 5 ’Odvacevs ei era@vupos Kaxois, 

moral yap wdvcavto SvaceBeis epol. 
The second passage is no doubt an echo of the first. Outside 
the Odyssey and Sophocles odvecopua: occurs four times in the 
Ihad, once in Hesiod‘, in the sixth Homeric epigram, and 
once in the Anthology®; and in all these passages the word 
has its normal meaning, with no reference to ’Odvacevs. 
But in the Odyssey the case is different. In the Odyssey it 


1 ii.” p. 97 n. 

3 Reitzenstein (end of n. 2 to p. 46): ‘‘ Verwahren méchte ich mich nur gegen 
den Verdacht, als bestimme mich irgend eine Erinnerung an rein musikalische 
Gesetze, denen gerade die dltere Elegie nicht entspricht, und fiir deren Einwirkung 
ich keinen Anlass sehe.” 

3 E.g. Iliad ii. 758 Ipé000s Oobs, Odyssey ix. 408—14 Otris...uh res... ures, 
Bacchylides vi. r—2 Adxwvr...Adxe. In the Seplem contra Thebas 819—ot dir’ 
6p0Gs car’ érwruulay xal woduvexets WArovr’ doeBet dtavoig—Aeschylus puns on 
"Ereox\jjs as well as on IloAuvelxns, for dp0Gs xar’ éxwvuyulay clearly suggests 
éreox\es (not that the word exists); see Dr Verrall’s note. In Meineke’s 
Fragmenta Comicorum Graccorum, iii. p. 619, is a list of similar jingles from 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Aristophanes, Menander and others. 

4 Theogonia 617. 8 ix, 117. 
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is found five times, z# every case with reference to 'Odvacevs. 
xix. 407 has been quoted already. In i. 62 Athene, speaking 
of Odysseus, asks: ti wv of tocov @dvaao, Zed; In v. 340 
Leucothea asks Odysseus: riarre rot dde Tocedawy évociybuv 
@dvcat éxraydws; In v. 423 Odysseus says: olda yap as 
ftote dOwdSucras KAUTOS évvodtyatos. In xix. 275 Odysseus, in 
disguise, tells how Odysseus lost his ship: dévcavro yap 
avt@ Zevs te cal "Héduos?. The play upon words never palls 
on the poet (or poets). Similarly Pindar plays twice on 
mods and aydirodeiv, in the twelfth Olympian and the 
fourth Pythian ode*. Again in the sixth Olympian ode he 
accumulates words of similar sound, éomdoxop, i@, twy, in his 
story of the birth of "Iayos. There is a similar reinforcement 
of a pun in Aristophanes, in 977—82 of the Zhesmophort- 
azusae : 

“Epynv te Nousov avropar 

xat [lava xai Nupdas dpiras 

€miyeXdoat mpobupws 

Tais meTEpaict 

yapévra yopetass. 

éEa:pe 57 mpoOvpws 

Surdnv yapiv yopetas*. 
These repetitions and reinforcements of puns may help in the 
consideration of dvopactos. 

ovouate means either “to mention or address by name”* 

or “to name, call, give a name to.”® The verbal adjective 
évopacros is naturally connected with the former meaning : 
“fit to be mentioned,” in Latin “fandus”; and that is what 
it means in early poetry. If we except the passage of 


1 Though the pun has been noticed in each of the five passages, nobody seems 
to have seen that d8tecouat is never used without the pun in the Odyssey. 

2 Ol. xii. 2: ‘Iuépay edpvcdevé’ duguwbder, odrespa Téxa. Pyth. iv. 271—2 
(he is speaking of the troubles of a c##y, Cyrene): xph padaxdy xépa wpooBdddorra 
Tpdpav Edxeos dudirodeiy. psgdior per yap rod celoa xal ddauporépors... 

3 Compare also the earlier part of the ode. 

* Eight times in Homer (/éad ix. 515, x. 68, xviii. 449, xxii. 415, Odyssey iv. 
278, 551, xiv. 148, xxiv. 339), once in Pindar (Pyéh. vii. 5). 

5 Never in Homer, but once in Hesiod (fragment 3. 3), and four times in 
Pindar (Od. ix. 46, Pyth. ii. 44, xi. 6, xii. 23). 
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Theognis and a passage of Pindar which will be considered 
shortly, the word does not mean “famous” before Thucydides, 
who uses it but once, and Herodotus, with whom it is com- 
mon; and even in these two writers the meaning lies between 
“worthy of mention” and “famous,” and nearer the former 
than the latter.’ The meaning “famous” is a slight per- 
version of the word, for ovouzafm never means “to make 
famous.”? 

G6vouacros does not occur in the /iad. In the Odyssey it 
is found only with a negative, and only in one form of words 
which appears thrice? : 


"‘Odvaceds 
@yer émovopevos Kaxoldsov ovx ovopacriyy. 


Here it looks as if dvozactyy were meant to bear the 
meaning “not to be named as a town,” “not to be called 
a town”; for KaxolAcos occurs only in these three places, 
and in each case the speaker is aware that Ilios has been 
destroyed, has ceased to be a town, and therefore he avoids 
the name of the town and invents a name for the ruin. The 
word ovouactos might imply this by a sort of pun. 

In Hesiod it occurs twice‘, in the hymn to Aphrodite 
once®; in each case with ov«, but in no case with reference 
to dotuv. Probably the writers of these poems took ov« 
Gvozaotos straight from the Odyssey, and the hint of doru 
was lost on the way. The word is used once by Pindar, 
never by Bacchylides, Aeschylus or Sophocles ; by Euripides 


1 Thucydides i. 11. 6; Herodotus ii. 178, iv. 47, §8, vi. 114, 126, viii. 89, 
ix. 72. In all these places it may be translated ‘‘notable,” a word whose history 
resembles its own. It approaches nearest to ‘‘famous” in vi. 126. 

* The exceptions are only apparent. In Isocrates card Aoxlrov 398 D the best 
manuscripts read diwvopacuévwy, and the preposition makes a great difference. 
In Xenophon’s Agesilaus i. 2 (quoted by Liddell and Scott under the meaning 
**to make famous”) dvopafouévors means simply “mentioned,” ‘‘enumerated.” 

3 xix. 260, 597, xxiii. 19. 

4 Theogonia 148 peyddo re kal S8pcuor, ox évouacrol; fragment 33. 7 8dpa 
wavrol, ovK dvouacrd. 

5 354 oxérAtoy, ovK dvoxacréy. In Aratus 385 od« dvouacrd means ‘‘ unnamed,” 
in contrast with édvouyacra yévoryro, ‘‘got names,” in 381; and in 264 also évopacral 
seems to mean “having names”’ rather than ‘‘ famous.” 
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once only, in 509 of the Hervak/es, where Amphitryon, whom 
Lykos is about to put to an ignominious death, says: 

oparé uw Somep 4 trepiBrertos Bportois, 

dvopacta mpdocav: Kai p adetrel 4 TVX 

@omwep wrepov mpos aidép jyépa pa. 


There, though the meaning “ famous” suggests itself at once, 
ampagawv may very well have its passive sense, and the lines 
may mean, “ Behold me who was once conspicuous among 
men, of a nameable condition,” in contrast with the ovx« 
é6vonacra which he is to suffer. 

Add the passage of Pindar and the passage of Theognis, 
and we have exhausted the uses of dvoyactos in Greek 
poetry earlier than 400 B.C. The very rareness of the word 
calls special attention to the few places where it does occur. 
When we find that alike in the Odyssey, in Theognis, and 
in Pindar words in the immediate neighbourhood of dvopacros 
suggest doru, it is hard to believe that the pun is due to 
chance. The Homeric use has been examined ; let us take 
Pindar’s next. 

The first Pythian ode was written in 470 in honour of 
Hieron of Aztnua, for the tyrant of Syracuse had been pro- 
claimed as a citizen of the town which he had founded a few 
years before. From the mention of Zeus the poet passes 
to Typhos the foe of Zeus, thence to Mount Etna, thence to 
the new city: 


ein, Zev, tiv ein avdavery, 

$ a > 9 4 4 3 U , , A 

s ToUT éétrets Gpos, evxapiroLo yaias péTwrrOY, TOD pev 
etrwvuptay 
\ ? ‘ > 7 ; 

KNELVOS OLKLaTHP éexudavEY TONLY 

yetrova, IIvOidSos & év Spouw xapv€ avéeiré viv ayyédNov 
‘lépwvos brrep xadXwvixou 

or vA +] 9 ¢ , , 

appact. vavowpopnros 8 avdpact mpwta yxapis 

9 , bd f A A @ , ‘ 

és moov apyouévots troutraiov éXOeiv ovpoy: dotxota yap 

Kat tereuvta heptépov vootov Ttuyeiv. o 8 Adyos 

Tavtais émi auvtuyias Sofay pépe 

Noetrov EcoesOat orehavorci viv immo Te KAUTAY 

Kai ouv evhavats Oariars dvupacray. 
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Then he makes a fresh start with a prayer to Apollo. 
Emphasis is thrown on dvupacray both by its position at 
the end of the period and by the fact that «Auvrdy has come 
but a few words before. If édvupacrdy adds nothing to 
xNutay it does not deserve its prominent place. But before 
Theognis and Pindar dvopacros always means “fit to be 
mentioned.” Hence it may be conjectured that in 6vupacray 
more was meant than meets the ear of those who are familiar 
with the later use of the word; and comparison with KaxofAoy 
oux ovouacrny makes it possible that Pindar wished to hint 
at a meaning “fit to be called a town,” probably from a 
conscious reminiscence of the line in the Odyssey. This 
might justify his choice of a word which would otherwise 
be strange’. 

In Theognis dotoicw is the next word after dvopacros, 
and @avyacroy follows in the next line. We now see the 
reason for the position of tod Meyapéws, which has been a 
stumbling-block to many. Connected grammatically with the 
second half (and no more) of the preceding pentameter, and 
standing at the head of a hexameter, with a heavy stop 
immediately after them, these two words necessarily receive 
a strong emphasis. The effect of this is to lay stress on the 
fact that Theognis is a citizen of Megara; to remind the 
reader that all men, when they think of the eminent poet, 
will think of his city too; and so to prepare the mind for 
the hint in ovoyzaortes, which suggests “bringing fame to my 
town.”? The following translation brings out the emphasis 
on tod Meyapéws ; fairly represents was, wavtas, taéow adetv, 

1 A similar play upon words is perhaps to be seen in Pythian iii. 69—71: wap’ 
Alrvaiow tdvov, 8s Zupaxdcoacr véwer Baccreds, pais dorois, ob POoréwy d-yabots, 
Eelvas 5€ Oaupacros rarip. The word Alrvaioy calls attention to Hieron as founder 
of Aitna, and this suggests that the pun dorols...fausacros was designed to give 
Oaupacros the meaning “wonderful for his new city.” The first Pythian ode was 
written in 470; the third Schréder assigns to 474 or 470. 

2 Apparently it was left to von Leutsch (PAslologus xxix. p. 512) to discover 
the pun in édvouacros dorotow, and even he did not observe that to make assurance 
doubly sure the poet adds Oavyacréy. The effect of the position of rod Meyapéws 
has never been brought out; even Reitzenstein, who saw that ro? Meyapéws is 


necessary as an antecedent to deroicu, failed to notice that Theognis lays stress on 
this relation by giving the antecedent a very prominent place. 
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mwavreco avddver; and gives something like the effect of the 
pun, though of course the hint of dorv in dvoyacros vanishes 
in “ renown.” 

“Cyrnus, on these poems, the fruit of my wisdom, be 
there a seal set, and never shall they be filched away by 
stealth, nor will any man take a worse thing when the better 
is at hand, but each and all will say: ‘These poems are by 
Theognis—Theognis of Megara.’ But though all the world 
knows my renown, in my town at least have I never yet 
contrived to find favour with all. Nothing astounding in 
that, son of Polypaus ; for not Zeus himself finds favour with 
all either by rain or by sunshine.” 

One word in the poem has not yet been discussed. What 
is the meaning of wey? The general practice is to ignore 
this little word. Sitzler translates line 19 thus?: “‘Cyrne’ 
callido (vel potius callide agenti) mihi sigillum impressum 
esto hisce versibus.” év is not represented here; indeed 
Sitzler’s interpretation of copsfouévm leaves no room for per’. 
One of the few writers who have attempted to account for 
pev is Immisch, whose explanation, as the most revolutionary, 
will be examined first. 

Starting from the passage ascribed to Xenophon in 
Stobaeus, Immisch shews it to be very probable that 
Xenophon did in fact write a book about Theognis, and 
possible that he published it anonymously. These conclu- , 
sions were considered above. He then proceeds to lines 
19—26. He observes with truth that two clauses, one 
causal to the other, cannot be connected by pev and 8é?, 


1 Pp. 26. 

* Even apart from this his translation could not pass. ‘‘I will adopt the clever 
device of setting a seal on my lines” could hardly be expressed by cogussuevos 
ogpryis’ ériOhow roicd’ Ereow, and certainly not by cogifopéry enol ogdpryis 
éxcxeloOw roicd' Ereow; and though “‘callidus sigillum imprimam hisce versibus” 
is quite good Latin, it would be hard to find anything comparable with ‘‘callido 
mihi sigillum impressum esto hisce versibus” in the same sense. 

3 As an exception he quotes Aelian’s Varia Historia i. 2: xal 7 per (the spider) 
dpxuwpet, wavy opbdpa drpeuoioa, xal loaxey dxwhry’ xal 7d pev évérecer, Sri word 
dort To éumwerdy, 7 5 Exe: Saira: but this parataxis of cause and effect he thigks 
possible only in speaking of an tmmediate effect, and ‘“‘die rasch eintretende 
Gegenwirkung ist unserer Stelle fremd, schon darum, weil es sich um einem 
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Nor is the pew of 19 to be connected with odSé of 21 or 
dé of 22, for the third clause of the poem merely expands 
the idea of the second, the fourth that of the second and 
third. It might be added that the S€ of 23 is equally out 
of the question, since 23—6, from zravtas &€ onwards, are in 
contrast only with the indication of the poet’s world-wide 
renown given in 22—3. But Immisch does not take this 
last 5€ into account, for he holds that 23—6 are to be cut 
out. The thought culminates, he says, in the words @evyvid0s 
dori én; and all that follows only whittles away the force 
of the poem. He quotes a couplet of Eratosthenes, the last 
two lines of the epigram appended to his Letter to Ptolemy’: 


Kal Ta pev Ws TeréoLTO" Aéyou SE Tis avOeLa NEVTCMV: 
tov Kupnvaiov tott’ ’Epatrocbéveos. 


He might have added Bacchylides’ prayer to Victory?: 


xovpa IladAavros rroAvwvupe, mrotvia Nixa, 
mpoppwy Kpavaiday ipepoevta yopoy 
> ? , / b] ? 9 , a) 
atey émomrevaw, todéas 8 év aduppact Movoay 
Kniw audutides Baxyvridn orepavous. 


Eratosthenes and Bacchylides mention their cities; and so 
do prose-writers such as Hecataeus, Herodotus, Thucydides. 
Immisch however prefers the practice of the old poets, Hesiod?, 
Demodocus, Phocylides, Hipparchus. But it may be observed 
that though Hesiod adds to his name, as Immisch says, “kein 
officielles Ethnicum,” he gives a very satisfactory substitute ; 
that the poetry of Hipparchus does not seem to have gone 
beyond a few pentameters inscribed on the Hermae which he 


bildlichen Gebrauch und weil es sich um ein Verbum des dauernden Zustandes 
(Afoe:) handelt.” The immediateness of the effect does not matter; but Aelian, 
instead of subordinating the cause to the effect, gives a graphic contrast such as 
is inconceivable in the passage of Theognis. 

1 P, 130 of Hiller’s edition. Note that these lines are only the end of a poem 
which has a subject of its own. They are, so to speak, a versified form of the 
signature at the bottom of an article. 

3 Fragment 71 (Kenyon), a poem which was extant when Immisch wrote. 

3 Theogonia 22—3: 

al wi 300’ ‘“Holodoy xarhy edidatay dadyp, 
Apvas wroiualvyov6’ ‘EXcxavos bro fa0éno. 
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set up in Athens and Attica, where mention of the fact that 
he was an Athenian would have been superfluous, to say the 
least ; that in Demodocus and Phocylides the mention of the 
poet’s name occurs not in an elaborate introduction such as 
the poem of Theognis, but in a formula often recurring, which 
was naturally kept within the smallest possible compass ; 
and that one of them doubtless copied from the other, and 
had thus the best of reasons for giving to his formula the 
same number of syllables as his rival ; so that Immisch’s four 
examples are reduced to one or none. 

Next he criticises the language of 23—4. tod Meyapéws 
is languid after the full-toned pentameter: the expression of 
23—4 is ‘schief’; the contrast between mavtas avOpwirous 
and aorois is illogical, since the one includes the other. In 
short 23—4 are by all means to be struck out; and if 
Stobaeus quotes the words @evyuides eotiy En tod Meyapéws 
at the head of his excerpt, the fact is of no importance what- 
ever for his relation to the collection which bears the name 
of Theognis. 

In answer to these criticisms an attempt will be made 
hereafter to shew that 23—6 are excellently suited to what 
precedes, and more than this, that without them the poem 
comes to a lame and impotent conclusion. For the present 
however let Immisch’s reasoning speak for and against itself. 

He next asks how Stobaeus came to put the words 
Bevyvidos eat én at the head of Xenophon’s discussion of 
183—90. ‘Sie miissen in irgend einer Beziehung zu derselben 
stehen, und das niachste ist, dass sein Gewahrsmann sie an 
Ort und Stelle vorfand, d. h. dass sie (ohne tod Meyapews) 
bei Xenophon standen, vor dem Anfange von dessen Schrift, 
welcher ja in der Ecloge erhalten ist.”1_ Hence he concludes 
that I9—22 are not the work of Theognis. This is wild 
reasoning. Immisch does not explain the presence of Tot 
Meyapéws in Stobaeus or in the anthology from which Sto- 
baeus borrowed. Presumably they must have been added 
from the vulgate of Theognis—but why and when? And 
are we to regard ovtos 5€ 6 trountys as the very first words of 

1 See the last lines of p. 96. 
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Xenophon’s book, that is to say the words which followed 
immediately after 19—22, which served as preface? If so, 
Xenophon began his book in a very odd fashion. Again, 
is it impossible that Xenophon may have quoted 22 earlier 
in his work than 183—90, even if the latter preceded the 
former in his text of Theognis? And if the scholars are 
right who think 183—90 the first poem in the original form 
of Theognis, may they not be right in thinking 19—22 the 
last? At least Immisch has not shewn that they are wrong. 

Immisch’s indictment of awas tis and codilouevm was 
answered above. To odpnyis he would give the meaning 
“seal of silence,” quoting many passages, but none at all like 
ours ; in each of them odpnyis is interpreted by neighbouring 
words!, Thus he comes to his explanation of 19—22. “In 
short, I regard these lines as nothing but a preface to 
Xenophon’s anonymous book, a sort of compensation for the 
lack of title. Thus the fragment at the beginning of Stobaeus’ 
extract is explained. The commentator on Theognis might 
well address himself, as the poet does, to Kyrnos, who had 
become typical of this kind of poetry; and we can please 
ourselves whether we suppose that he is thinking of his son 
Gryllos or of his wasdcea Kleinias. I will add that copifecOae 
in the sense of commentari is in keeping with Xenophon’s use 
of the word (see Memorabilia, 1. 2. 46; Cynegeticus, 13. 6%), 
and proceed to translate the passage, in the hope that I have 
removed its difficulties. ‘Kyrnos, es soll zwar mir bei meiner 
Erérterung das Siegel des Schweigens auf diesem Gedichte 


1 In Lucian’s epigram (Anthology x. 42)— 
dppjray éréwy yNdooy sppayls éxixela bw: 
kpeloowy yap ptOwy 7 Kreavwy pudAax}— 
the meaning is determined by dpptruv éréwv, yhdooy, #60wv; in Sophocles, 
Oedipus Coloneus 1051, xpveéa xAps éxi yAWoog BéBaxe, by éxi yAdoog (and Krys 
is not the same as o¢@pryis); in Nonnus xlvii. 218, xelreor 8’ dbObyyoow 
éresgpynylocaro ovyyv, by xelreow apObyyoow and ovyjv; in Christodorus, 
Ecphrasts 31, A\Ad é réyvn xarxeins éxédnoev bxd oppryita cuwrhs (a description 
of a lifelike statue), by cewrfs; in Solon’s saying s¢payltouv rovs ev Abyous oryy 
Thy 3¢ ovyhy Katpp by Aéyous and ory (and the meaning is quite different). 
* These examples are ill chosen. In the former passage the word is used of 
the subtleties of the youthful mind, in the latter of the quackery of the worst kind 
of ‘sophist.” 
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liegen, heimlich bestohlen aber wird es niemals werden ’—this 
naturally refers to Antisthenes ; still more clearly the follow- 
ing words :—‘auch wird Niemand das Schlechtere eintauschen, 
wo das Bessere zu Gebote steht. So vielmehr wird ein jeder 
sprechen: von Theognis ist’s das Gedicht!’ ie. this is 
Theognis undisfigured and rightly understood.” 

I wish he would explain his explanation, more especially 
the meaning of “das Gedicht” and of “es,” the twenty-first 
word of his translation. He leaves the antithesis of the pév 
clause and the 6é€ clause altogether unsatisfactory ; he has 
supplied Xenophon with no sufficient motive for this elaborate 
secrecy ; he does not shew how Xenophon’s authorship came 
to be known to Stobaeus; and he does not so much as 
attempt to explain how 23—6 came to be united with 19—22 
in the vulgate. For one difficulty that he claims to remove 
he raises two. 

Immisch has shewn that unless we accept his view of the 
poem there is nothing in 19—26 which can answer to pév. 
Reitzenstein’ however still maintains that the apodosis is to 
be found in 23—6, introduced by the &é of 23. Since the 
character of his work is such as to lend authority to his 
opinions, it will be well to prove that on this point at least 
he is mistaken. With the structure of this poem he compares 
that of 237—54, where the pev of 237 is not answered till the 
autap of 253. But there the antithesis is clearly marked, 
not only by the train of thought but also by the repetition of 
the same pronouns*. Not so in 19—26. Even if the words 
of the first sentence had been arranged in the order Kupve, 
adpnyis pev codpilonevm euol émixeicOw toiad éreour, still 
there would have been no reason for such a use of yey and e. 
Between the poet’s assertion that he intends to set the seal 
of his name on his book, and his complaint that he is not 
honoured as he deserves in his own country, there is no 
contrast. A false antithesis is not to be thought of here, 
because of the distance which divides the pev from the 8¢; 
and moreover false antitheses are generally eked out by 

1 P. 268. 
3 237 col pew dyw wrép Edwxa, 253 abrap éywy drlyns wapa cel ob rvyxdvw aldois. 

H. 16 
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resemblance of sound. And as the lines stand pév is attached 
not to odpnyis, the chief word of the first sentence, but to 
codifopeve, in Reitzenstein’s view a word of quite secondary 
importance. Again, the dé of 23 has something much nearer 
to refer to: it contrasts the idea of the poet’s world-wide 
renown, implied in 22—3 and emphasised by the prominent 
position of tod Meryapéws, with the complaint of Megara’s 
indifference which is to follow. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that one apodosis cannot answer to two wholly different 
and widely distant protases. 

Thus all attempts to find the required antithesis inside the 
poem have failed. We must therefore look outside. But 
before this can be done with any show of reason it must first 
be proved that 19—26 are a whole poem, not part of a poem 
or parts of two poems joined together ; else it might be held 
that the second half of the antithesis was contained in lines 
which are now lost. For this purpose it is not essential that 
the meaning of odpnyis should be settled; but since that 
word is of the utmost importance to the understanding of 
Theognis, and since it has not yet been discussed in this 
essay, it will be convenient to discuss it here. 

By most scholars odpnyis has been taken to mean some 
mark or other of authenticity. Von Leutsch seems to be 
alone in departing from this view. In his opinion! odpnyis 
is employed here with reference to its use as a technical term 
of Greek music, where odpayis or émriadpayiots denotes “the 
first part of the end of the voyos, by which the truth and 
weight of what preceded was strengthened?”; it followed the 
ouparos and was followed by the é£odsoy*. “Es soll dem 
weises ausfiihrenden, der ich bin, zum schlusse ein seine 
weisheit bekraftigendes und bestatigendes kennzeichen auf- 
gelegt werden”; but how? toicd’ éweowv, “durch dieses 
gedicht hier”’—a simple instrumental dative. In order to 
secure this object the poet mentions himself by name in 23, 
thus informing the reader for the first time that the poems 


1 Philologus xxix. pp. §11—3 and 549—5s0. 
2 P. 511. 3 P. 549. 
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which he has read are by the renowned Theognis. That 
then is the odpnyis; but how does this agree with Anoe: 3 
ottrote KXNeTrropeva? The subject of Ajoes must be ta vr’ 
éuod codilopueva, copicpara, as is shewn by péy and 8, which 
here contrast whole clauses. The poet says: “Kyrnos, dem 
weises vortragenden der ich bin soll zwar ein bekraftigendes 
kennzeichen aufgelegt werden durch dies gedicht, heimlich 
entfernt wird aber niemals diese weisheit aus dem volk ”— 
Anoet KTA. expresses self-confidence based on sure renown—; 
“auch wird nicht einer offen ein schlechteres eintauschen, da 
das bessere da ist”—an amplification of what precedes, cast 
in a proverbial form. “Und zwar dies alles deshalb, weil 
jeder jetzt sagen wird @evyvid0s «td.”—everybody now sees 
that the preceding poems are by the great Theognis. This 
“seal” is not meant to guard against plagiarism, but to 
enhance the value and influence of the poems and to ensure 
them immortality. 

The worst fault of this explanation is the artificial sense 
which it gives to odpnyis. The seven parts of Terpander’s 
nome are an eternal subject of dispute. It is not even agreed 
whether the divisions corresponded to a change in rhythm or 
metre, or to a change in the character of the music. Attempts 
have been made to trace them in Pindar and in elegy, but 
with little success. The ordinary Greek saw no doubt a 
certain proportion and balance in Terpander’s nomes, but 
only a few composers can have had the power or taken the 
trouble to trace out the divisions whereon this proportion 
depended, so that everyday language felt no need of words to 
express these divisions, and their names accordingly did not 
emerge from the obscurity of technical terms; very much as 
one can read a sonnet without knowing the names of its parts. 
If ever such technicalities came to be used by way of metaphor 
in poetry, it would be in the artificialities and preciousnesses 
of a sophisticated age, in a Callimachus rather than a 
Theognis. And to what after all amounts this analogy which 
von Leutsch sees between the odpnyis of a nome and the 

1 See Professor Gildersleeve’s edition of the Olympians and Pythians, 
pp: xlvi—lvii. 
16—2 
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poem of Theognis? The writer of an ode, when he is drawing 
to a conclusion, dwells for a moment, naturally enough, on the 
essence of his theme, and then proceeds to finish off his task. 
In this elegy, if it was the last of his book, Theognis neither 
adds anything to his theme nor sums it up, but simply takes 
this means of writing his name and Finzs, so to speak, at 
the foot of the last page. From an analogy so remote how 
was the reader of Theognis to discover that s¢pnyis was not 
the word with which he was familiar, the word of everyday 
language, but a technical term of an intricate art? 

Thus even on the assumption that this elegy was the last 
of the volume, von Leutsch’s view cannot be maintained; 
still less when we remember that this assumption is made 
in defiance of the manuscripts, and on no other evidence 
than a subjective interpretation of odpmnyis, the very word 
in dispute. 

Nor is von Leutsch’s explanation of pév more fortunate. 
Note, in his translation of 19-20, the words “zwar” and “aber.” 
If they mean anything, they imply that the second clause 
is in some way opposed to the first; that Anoes «TA. are the 
second thoughts of the poet, expressing a reflection which 
gives him pause. “I will set a odpnyis on my poems by 
these lines—and yet what need? They will never be filched 
away by stealth, and no man will prefer the worse when the 
better is at hand, but everyone will say, ‘These lines are by 
Theognis’.” From Anoes to érn there is no break; each 
clause follows naturally upon the clause which precedes, not 
contradicting it but expanding it. How then does Theognis 
redeem his promise of a odpyyis, when all but the first 
sentence of the poem is in opposition to that promise? Von 
Leutsch’s explanation, in fact, is divided against itself. He 
never breaks quite away from the meaning commonly given 
to odpnyis. And even the obscure interpretation which 
he gives is only produced by overtranslating the antithesis 
of pev and é¢ To justify “zwar” and “aber” something 
stronger than &€, something as strong as adX' duos, would 
be required in the second clause. 

Yet another objection to von Leutsch’s view will perhaps 
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lead to a right interpretation of the poem. To Ajoes von 
Leutsch supplies as subject ra tm éyovd codsloueva or 
codiopata, which he infers from cogifouév@. But the natural 
word to supply a subject from is éreowv, the word which zm- 
mediately precedes it, and the only oun which precedes it 
except Kupve and odpnyis, which are out of the question. 
Therefore, unless good cause is shewn, the subject of Ancee 
must be rdde én ; and that is the subject which most critics 
supply. It follows that totod’ éreowy are not lines 19—26 (or 
19—24 as Welcker would say, or 19—22 as Sitzler and Immisch 
would say), but the whole collection of poems to which 19—26 
(or 19—24, or I9—22) served as preface or peroration as the 
case may be; and that this is so is proved beyond all doubt 
by line 22, where even von Leutsch takes érm to mean 
“poems.”! trotod éveotv must therefore be not dative of 
instrument, as von Leutsch supposes, but locatival dative, 
going closely with érixetoOw. The following may serve for 
the time being as a translation of the first clause: “ Cyrnus, 
be there a seal set on these poems of my wisdom.” What is 
this seal to be? Not the word Kupyve, as Sitzler imagines’, 
borrowing the idea from J. A. Hartung; for that would make 
the position of pev false and intolerable. Hartung saw this 
objection® (though Sitzler does not), and met or rather avoided 
it by emending the line thus: Kupyve, codifopévm dvopd por— 
a conjecture which condemns itself. Nor must we think of 
cryptograms, the refinement of a recent age. No, the matter 
is much more simple. Theseal is merely the word @eoyvid0s‘; 
or perhaps it would be more accurate to say, not any word in 
particular, but the whole tenour:of the poem. It is the 
declaration of the author’s name which is the seal, the hall- 


1 He translates it by ‘der vorstehenden gedichte” (p. 513, first line). 

* He prints Kupye between inverted commas. For his reasons see pp. 36—7 
of his prolegomena. 

3 E. Hiller, Neue Jahrbucher fiir Phslologie, 1881, p. 472: ‘‘Indessen war er 
(Hartung) einsichtig genug um zu erkennen, dasz bei dieser der wortlauf der 
iiberlieferung unméglich ware.” O. Crusius writes to the same effect in the 
Rheinisches Museum xiii. p. 623, n. i. 

4 This is the view of Welcker, Hiller, Crusius, Reitzenstein, to mention only a 
few names. 
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mark, the guarantee of merit, just as a great maker’s name on 
a piano is a proof of good workmanship. Demodocus and 
Phocylides wove their names into single aphorisms, thus 
making the token of their authorship inseparable from each 
poem. Not so Theognis. His odpnyis was to come only 
once in a collection of his poems which he himself had 
made. He acted as his own editor for at least a part of his 
works. Is this declaration of the author’s name to be com- 
pared with the title-page at the beginning of a modern book, 
or with the signature at the end of a modern article ? 

Let us assume for the moment that the poem ended at 22. 
Here we have four lines leading up to three words, @eoyvidds 
€ori é7n. What a time it takes the poet to grow to a point, 
and what a tiny point he grows to at last! Surely there is a 
lack of proportion in this. The ear is offended by the jerkiness 
of the last line, clean cut into two halves. The fault cannot 
be proved by arithmetic; but notice that even Eratosthenes, 
in the single couplet which finishes off an argument, allows 
his signature the luxury of a whole line to itself. All this 
abruptness is removed if we are content to trust the manu- 
scripts, and to see in the union of 19—22 with 23—6 not the 
patchwork of an interpolator but the master craft of the poet 
himself. By putting rob Meyapéws in an emphatic position 
Theognis makes easy the transition from his fame to his 
critics*, and so to the comparison with Zeus which brings the 
poem to an end. 19—26are a single poem, but a poem which 
begins with one subject and ends with another. The con- 
temptuous pride of the second half is not what we should 
expect at the end of a book; and for this reason if for no 
other we must abide by the testimony of the manuscripts, 
in which the poem serves not as epilogue but as preface. 

We must now return to wev. Nothing in 19—26 can 

1 Reitzenstein (p. 267) remarks that the ogpyyls of Theognis ‘‘bezeugt noch 
fiir uns das alteste nachweisbar vom Autor selbst edierte Buch ”—in Greece it is to 
be presumed he means. 

? Neither the punning sense which I would give to évouacrds nor the more 
obvious pun dyoyagros doroiow is essential to this connexion. If in place of 


évonacros Theognis had written wepexAerros (a word of which Bacchylides is fond), 
the connexion of thought would be the same, but it would not be so well expressed. 
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supply the required antithesis; and if the 8 of 27 is adver- 
sative, it only contrasts the poet's willingness to instruct 
Cyrnus with the contempt for his detractors which he shews 
in 23—26. The second half of the antithesis, then, is not 
expressed in words. But it must have been present in the 
poet’s mind. jéy is often thus used alone’. Here its effect is 
to lay stress on cogufopévw : “when I play the sage at least”; 
or the meaning may be given more neatly in English by 
a comparative: “in my wiser vein.” This explains why 
codilopévm was given its prominent place. When a participle 
begins a sentence thus and is followed by év, it must be a 
word of the first importance. There is another suggestion of 
contrast in the first line of the next poem, 27—38, which 
completes the introduction so well by announcing the poet’s 
main theme that its position cannot be due to chance. The 
first couplet of the poem runs thus: 


> 


got 8 éym ed dpovéwy broOncopat, ola ep avtos, 
Kupv’, aro tav ayabav mais ér éwy Euabov. 

What is the meaning of ed dpovéwy? These two words might 
be thought to have no special significance but that they 
appear in the imitation of this passage in the Bzrds, where 
Peithetairos prefaces his advice to the IlarpaXoias with these 
words?: 

cot 5, @ veavion’, ov Kaxds tTrobncopas, 

GX’ olamrep autos euabov Ste trais 7. 
Dr Merry says: “There is a litotes in ov xaxas. He means 
‘very good advice’.” But if ov xaxdas is simply equivalent to 
ev, the adversative dAXa is out of place. It would seem that 
to the mind of Aristophanes the words ed dpovéwy conveyed 


1 E.g. Iliad v. 893 rh» per, ‘Sher at least”; Sophocles, Amtigone 634, Ocdipus 
Coloneus 995; Euripides, Orestes 8; Aristophanes, Birds 1220 Tyde mew yap od, 
“not this way at any rate.” Perhaps the same use of ué& is to be seen in a 
trimeter mentioning our poet’s name which was proverbial already in the time of 
Lucilius. Plutarch, Moralia p. 395 D: 7 Tourt per Yders xply Odoymw yeyovévat, 
xara, Tov kwpuxdy; P. 777 C: wrtdv dor, xal dwomemrérw Ty Tovrl pev foe rply 
Odoyrw yeyovéva:. Aulus Gellius, 1. iii. 19: hoc profecto nemo ignoravit et 
priusquam Theognis, quod Lucilius ait, nasceretur. 

* 1362—3. 
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the meaning that the attitude which Theognis took towards 
Cyrnus in the first book was not an attitude of which Cyrnus 
need be ashamed. It is thus quite possible that ed dpovéwy 
may have hinted at the meaning “with quite honourable 
intentions,” in contrast with some other poems in which the 
relation between Theognis and Cyrnus appeared in a less 
creditable light}. 

It has been shewn that 19—26 were intended as a preface 
to a volume; presumably to the first book only, since the 
second has prefaces of its own. We must therefore look 
outside the first book for the other body of poetry wherein 
Theognis does not play the sage. Those who take Kupve to 
be the odpnyis may urge that by codilopéva pev Theognis 
wished to distinguish the truly gnomic poems from others in 
the first book. But in the first place, many of the gnomic 
poems of the first book contain neither Kupve nor [loAvzatén 
nor any other indication of their author ; for example 425—8, 
429—38, 301—2, 499—502. In the second place, if 19—26 
are a preface—and it is necessary to take them as such—they 
must be a preface to a collection of poems, and Theognis must 
claim as his own not only those poems in which Kupve or 
TIoAvrratdn occurs, but the whole collection. Moreover the 
first book contains very few passages which fall outside the 
limits of cogsfouevm. Athenaeus fixed on only one, and the 
list cannot be far extended unless we choose to give guréa, 
giros, drrorns the worse of the two possible meanings in 
places where, prejudice apart, the better is quite admissible. 

For these reasons we must look for the unwiser poetry 
elsewhere. Another suggestion of something less creditable 
than the first book is to be found in 367—70. “I know not 
what to make of my fellow-townsmen’s mind, for neither my 
good things nor my bad find favour; but though many, bad 
and noble alike, find fault with me, none of the unwise can 
match my skill.” To what does otre ed épdmv ore xaxads 
refer? Hardly to politics, for Theognis is not likely, cynic 

1 Compare however Hesiod, Works and Days, 286 (quoted by Welcker) cot 3’ 


éya év0Ad vodwy épéw, and Odyssey v. 143 abrdp ol rpégpwy broPhoopat. 
2 367—8 appear again in 1184 a d. 
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though he is, to have confessed himself guilty of misconduct 
in affairs of state. The key to the problem is the very rare 
word doodwy, which implies that it was in the character of 
copes or poet that Theognis had failed to please. In con- 
nexion with poetry “doing well or ill” must refer to different 
standards of morality: “neither in my virtuous nor in my 
vicious style.” If Theognis wrote poems such as we find in 
the second book, it must be of them that he speaks. 

A new light is now thrown on the last line of the second 
book. This collection of erotic poems ends with a short 
address to Aphrodite: “Cytherea, Cyprus-born, weaver of 
wiles, what is this signal gift that Zeus hath given thee to 
have and hold? Thou tamest the shrewd hearts of men, and 
none is strong or sage enough to escape.” By this word codos 
the poet seems to echo the cogufouev of line 19. He is a sage, 
and as such he has written a book of moral precepts: for his 
unwiser poems let no man reproach him, since none is sage 
enough tu escape Love. 

The second book then satisfies 19 and 368. But is the 
second book the work of Theognis? 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE SECOND BOOK. 





ALL the manuscripts but one end at line 1220; the 
Mutinensis alone has 1231—1389. Reitzenstein! remarks 
that while the Mutinensis gives @ecyvidos eXeyetwv a’ as the 
heading of the first book, for the second it gives only éAeyeiwr 
8’, with no poet’s name; and this suggests to his mind that 
the heading of the first book may be a combination of two 
titles, @edyvidos and éAeyecwv a. The inference is not war- 
ranted. No importance can be attached to the omission of 
@coyvidos before the second book. @edyuidos is evidently 
common to both books, and it was omitted in the second 
only because it was superfluous. éAeyetwy also might have 
been omitted in the second case, but that the single letter A’ 
would have been too insignificant a title by itself. 

This second book is in many ways very different from the 
first. It is all concerned with one unpleasant subject. We 
miss the constant repetition of Kvpve and loAviraidy. In 
fact, beyond the names of gods and characters of legend, 
there are in the whole of the book only two proper names ; 
elsewhere the poems are addressed, with monotonous repeti- 
tion of such expressions as @ mai, @ xadé Trai, Bpise traldwp, 
to a boy whose name does not appear. 

The general verdict is that the Motoa zratdvcy does not | 
belong to Theognis. Many reasons have helped to form this 
opinion: the presumption that Theognis’ poetry was purely 
gnomic; a reluctance to associate poems of such a kind with ; 
any name well-known and respected ; apparent discrepancies | 


1 P. 55. 
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between the vocabularies of the first and second books; and 
soon. The question of language must come first. 

Attic forms are certainly commoner in the second book 
than in the first. But their number is of less importance than 
their character. If they are such as might be due to scribes, 
it matters little that they have been introduced with less 
scruple or excluded with greater care in the one book than 
in the other. Since the second book appears in only one 
manuscript, and the first is incomplete in all, we can safely 
assume that the two books were handed down for a time 
apart ; and it may have been during this separation that the 
Atticisms crept in. As for style and language, H. van 
Herwerden! has brought certain brief but emphatic charges 
against the second book, and A. Couat? has added to the list. 
These accusations must be examined one by one. 

In 1235 aze67, if it is sound, must be active in sense: 
“unpersuasive.” Everywhere else in good Greek the word 
seems to be passive, but evmresOy5 and many other such com- 
pounds are used for both voices. ae0j active is more 
appropriate in 1235 than Meineke's azrey67. 

124I1—2 are given thus by the manuscript: 

Narpyjoes TH WpdaGe traporxopévy pidornte, 
tiis 5é wapepyopevns overt’ Eon Tapins. 
Tis mapepxouévns probably means “that which is going by,” 
“ present,” not “future.” It means “future” only with regard 
to the speaker, since its time is determined for him by the 
tense of éoy. It is needless to give other examples of a 
present participle used of action contemporaneous with the 
action of a main verb in the future or aorist tense. Thus 
we need not search for instances of zrapépyoyae meaning the 
same as ézrépyouat. Hiller went astray here, for he contents 
himself with denying (but not disproving) Couat’s assertion 
that before the time of Plutarch wrapépyopas is never equivalent 
to éwépyopat. Some may prefer to think mapepyopévns a 


1 Animadversiones Philologicae ad Theognidem, pp. 14—16. 
2 Le second livre a élégies attribud 2 Théognis, in the Annales de la Faculté des 
Letires de Bordeaux, v. (1883) pp. 257—9Qo. 
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mere mistake due to assimilation with zrapotyouévy, and 
adopt Bergk’s conjecture THs yap émepyopévns; but this is 
unnecessary. With the wapovopacia of mrapovyopévy and 
Tapepyouéevns compare popedytai—piyeiobar in 369—70, 
dvopacros aatoiotv—Oavpactoy in 23—5, undév—Mybear in 
764, dtyyedov GAXov idAdos in 573. In tapins is a link with 
the first book that has escaped notice. Compare yvepns 
ouxer’ éym Taping nueTépns in 504, and 1185—6: 
vows aya0ov nal yA@ooa: ta & év travpotce trépuxev 
avSpaciy, of trovTwy apdorépwy Tapias. 

Homer calls Aeolus rapins avéuov', Pindar has olxov tapiav 
aorepaywy, and the word is often used of control over a city, 
‘wealth, the weather, and so on; it denotes administration in 
some large field. But with a singular noun denoting a single 
thing it is very rare. In 566 of the Clouds Poseidon is called 
Tptaivns tauiav: but the trident is the symbol of Poseidon’s 
sovereignty over the sea. Thucydides comes nearest to the 
Theognidean use when he says in vi. 78. 3: ov yap olov te 
dpa ths Te émcOupias Kal THs TUYNS TOY aUTOV oMolws Tapiay 
* yevéoOat. Three instances of this peculiar use in fourteen 
hundred lines are quite out of proportion ; and it is better, if 
possible, to assign all three to the same hand. 

1247—8: gpovricov Gos éuov Kal vmrépBacry, ioOs Se Pupp 

Os ao ép apaptwAn Ticopar ws dvvapat. 

It looks at first sight as if oyv must be supplied here with 
UTépBacw. Herwerden thinks this a fault, and so it would be 
in Theognis; but would it be less so in any writer of good 
Greek? Even if all the charges that have been brought 
against the Motca zracdexn could be upheld, at least its author 
or authors were familiar with good Greek and capable of 
writing it better than modern composers of Greek verse*; and 


1 On rapulns dvéuwy depends an expression in Plato’s Zimaeus, 84 D: 6 Taw 
wrevpdrwr TY cwpart Tapias Tevpwr. 

2 Hiller, Meue Jahkrbucher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 471: “diese aber” (the 
poems of the second book) ‘‘machen in der schlichten eleganz der darstellung, im 
stil wie im wortschatz, ebenso auch in der art der Homerischen nachahmungen, 
durchaus nicht den eindruck der alexandrinischen oder gar der rémischen zeit 
anzugehoren.”’ 
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what modern composer would commit such a fault as this? 
Surely eu, not ony, is to be supplied. “Consider my hatred 
and my transgression, and be assured that I will punish thee 
for a fault as best I may.” “I have given you offence,” says 
the poet in effect, “and I confess it; but I warn you to weigh 
my offence against the power of my hatred and the vengeance 
which I shall take if you retaliate.” Here it is the poet who 
is in the wrong and unrepentant. dwépBacw for vrepBaciay 
does not appear elsewhere except in Hesychius: but every 
poet has his peculiarities. Hiller confesses that duaprwan is 
remarkable. What are the facts? The word occurs here, in 
1281, in 327 of the first book ; probably in 325 also, where 
A has duaptwrjot, O duaptwdrote:; but nowhere else before 
Rhianus, at the end of the third century’. Now all agree 
that 323—-8 are the work of Theognis. This suggests that 
1247—8 and 1279—82 were written either by Theognis 
himself or by an imitator acute enough to observe this rare 
word in Theognis and to introduce it into his forgery. If all 
that was known to posterity as the poetry of Theognis was 
certain parts of the first book, the easiest way of passing 
off imitations as his would have been to insert Kupve or 
Ilodv7raidn. Far more probably 1247—8 and 1279—82 came 
from Theognis himself. 

On érixe:tat xaprepos ayvopov of xepary aotépavos in 
1259—-60 Herwerden says that the usage of the older writers 
requires wepixetras or dudixectaz. This is mere mechanical 
criticism. rept and audi are no doubt more appropriate than 
emu to headgear considered as a garment; but none the less 
Homer has «pati & én’ apdiparov xuvény Oéto and éit 
aorehavny Kxeparydiw aeipas Oyjnxato, Euripides has émi & 
éBevto xiaaivous otepavous*. If éeweriPecOas can be thus used, 
so can émixeto Bar. 


1 In riur of the 7hesmophoriasusae Aristophanes puts these words of broken 
Greek into the mouth of the Scythian rogdérns: 
ob waprév doriv AXA duaprwr7 yépwr. 
There duaprwd? is usually regarded as an adjective, but it may equally well bea 
noun: ‘‘she is no maiden but a hoary piece of sin.” 
2 Iliad Vv. 743, x- 30; Euripides, Bacchae 702. 
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Couat thinks avéfukas in 1273 a mark of late origin’. 
But the word is found in Homer, Hesiod and Euripides. 
avayyuyew was apparently a technical term of seamanship, 
meaning to give a boat a rest and let it get dry, in which 
sense it occurs in Herodotus? and Xenophon*®. It is this 
special sense that the word bears in 1273; or at least this 
sense led to the nautical metaphor which follows: 


éx Sé Ovedr@v 
Ka y evwppicOny vuKtos émevyopevos. 

Megara had a large sea-trade, and 1197—1202 suggest that 
Theognis engaged in it, with very ill success, at least once in 
his life. For other nautical metaphors see in the second book 
1361—2; in the first 84, 457—60, 856, 970, and the elaborate 
allegory in 671—80. In 970 vnis G@ éxds Séxw has been 
sorely emended, but very likely dséyesv was a technical term 
meaning to give a thing a wide berth. 

Herwerden finds fault with the use of zracdetn for #8n in 
1305 and 1348. But in neither place would 78n suit the 
poet’s purpose. The limit of ra:depacria is fixed in 1327—30: 


@ wai, éws Av Eyns relay yévuv, ovToTE caivwv 
mavcopat, ovd ef por poporpov eott Oaveiv: 
aoi re Sidovr Ere xadov, guol T° ovn aiaypoy épavre 
aitecy*, 
“As long as thy chin is smooth”—that is, until #8 begins. 
#Bn does not mean “boyhood.” Though zracdeta usually 
means “education,” it must have got that meaning from the 
other, which the formation of the word (compare rap@eveia, 
avopeia, épnBeia) requires. Nor are examples of the meaning 
“boyhood ” far to seek®. The two instances of this rare use 


1 He calls it an erotic word, and quotes examples from Meleager and Heliodorus. 

3 vii. 59. 8 Hellenica i. 5. 10. 

* The connexion between 1327—8 and 1329—32 is almost certain. & refers 
of course to fws ay x.7.X. Bergk’s ddoiv &rc is a mere conjecture. 

5 Lysias pro Polystrato, 11: éx mwatdelas pldos. Plato, Laws vii. 808 E 
wavdayuryos wadlas xal ynwidrnros xdpu, ix. 864 D Ff yipg vmrepuérpy tuvexduevos 
9 radia xpipevos, Politicus 268 ET@ nUOw pou rpbcexe TOY voiv, Worep ol waides. 
wdvrws ob woddd éxgevyes wacdlas Eryn. In the last passage, however, wacdids 
should perhaps be read; and in each of the three passages of Plato the reading 
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of the word in the Modca zra:étxy point to a single author ; 
the evidence of zrasdetn supports that of dwaptwA7. 

In Ovp@ yvouds...rovTro ovvels in 1305—6 and rovrows— 
TovTois in 1312—4, Herwerden sees “ingratissima, paucis 
interpositis, abundantia.” That is a matter of taste; but few 
will think the repetition of rovrocs at least anything but good 
and effective. 

In 1307 the passive Ainoeas is strange, but then every 
writer has strange things. Compare Sophocles’ love of the 
middle voice. In the same line Herwerden thinks d@pipe 
mwaiowy rather absurd. Here again one may be allowed to 
differ from the Dutch scholar. Spice araidwyv is of course 
mock-heroic, and it is modelled on such expressions as dia 
YUVALKOY. 

The 68 of @arep eyo viv 3S ert coi in 1309 is super- 
fluous, but then it is only a conjecture of Bekker’s. The 
manuscript has o:6’, and probably Bergk’s of8’ should be read. 

In 1311 the manuscript gives ovx éXades KrAéWas, @ Trai: 
kai yap oe Siwuat. Hermann, followed by Bergk, reads 
S:@upat. —@pmae does not seem to have an active or middle 
meaning elsewhere. 

In 1316 the manuscript has eyoso@a, which should probably 
be éyeic8a. This termination appears here and there in 
Greek’. It seems to be Aeolic. 

Instead of yvous gpos ws yarerrov yiverat avdpi dépecy in 
1322 Herwerden’® thinks an old poet would have written 
yvous Epov ws yaXerros, and Bergk would emend accordingly ; 
without good cause. ademds would have been more normal, 
no doubt, but a neuter is often thus substituted in poetry’; 


varies between wardid, watdla and wraidela. G. Dindorf (in Stephanus-Dindorf 
s.v. wasdla) would read wa:dins in Theognis, with long «. This may be right; 
compare rodudpiyow in 703, dxwrin in 831, xaxeracpins in 1169, etc. 

1 See Bergk on the twenty-second fragment of Sappho. efyo6a occurs in 715 
of the first book of Theognis, sx4oncGa or ox}oec8a in the Hymn to Demeter, 
366; gldno6a in Theocritus xxix. 4; there is some evidence for ¢0éAn068a in Jiad 
1. 133. 

2 Pp. 14 and viil. 

3 Compare olvos mivduevos roudvs xaxdy in 509, yAuKv referring to Epws in 1355, 
Virgil’s “triste lupus stabulis,” ‘‘dulce satis umor,” etc. 
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and the poet may have written épos, which is quite gram- 
matical, in order to avoid repetition of the syllable —o». 

On pepujpas in 1325 Couat says: “le mot n’est sans 
doute peu classique: il ne se trouve que dans la Théogonie 
d’Hésiode, dans le préambule qui est rempli d’interpolations.”? 
To this Hiller replies that line 55 of the Zheogony can be 
traced at least as far back as the fourth century. The latest 
criticism tends to shew that the Hesiodic poems took their 
present shape much earlier. In the same way dzeAd«rio’ in 
1337 is sufficiently supported by two instances of the word in 
Aeschylus*. 

Herwerden “does not know by what analogy to defend 
matoopiAnow in 1357,” and thinks that the word should mean 
“quia pueris amatur,” not “puerorum amator.” adodirns 
and yuvacxodirns, both active in sense, are quoted by Pollux 
from Teleclides and Polyzelus, two poets of the old comedy’. 
With the formation of the word compare aroXsropOns*. 

On epi rraida trovovpevoy eis PerAornta in 1359 Herwerden 
exclaims “eleganter scilicet et tersa graecitate!” rept watda 
qovoupevov is excellent Greek. eis giAoTnTa means “with 
a view to love,” and resembles és rroAcyov Owpnkouar; it is to 
the Homeric ev didornrs as desire to enjoyment. 

“Antiquis Graecis pronomen semel positum sufficit,” says 
Herwerden on ovdé pe meices ovdeis avOpmmrayv wate pe u oe 
girely in 1363—4. It would have sufficed any man who 
could write such good Greek as the Modoa vraséixn. Bergk 
suggests dot’ eve, that is un oe perety wate éuavroy®. 

In 1367—8 Herwerden would emend away micros in the 
meaning “cui quis fidelis est.” But yuvacel 8€ wiarcs éraipos 


2 It occurs also in an epigram ascribed by Kaibel to tHe second or third century 
of our era (G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, no. 551). The verb pepunpltw is 
common in Homer; Aristophanes, Wasps 5, has dwopepunploa. 

2 Prometheus 651: od &', 6 wai, wh dwodaxrloys A€xos 7d Znvbs. LEumenides 
14l: xdwoAaxrlcace Orvoy. 

3 See Meineke’s Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, ii. pp. 378 and 871. 

* yuvaixopidns occurs also in Theocritus, wopyodidas in the Anthology. 
dorupiAys has been proposed in 1044 of Theognis. 

5 Perhaps ws o’ éué should be read: ‘‘no man shall persuade me not to love 
thee as someone has persuaded thee not to love me.” 
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ovdeis probably means: “none of her companions trusts a 
woman.” For the active use of sauards compare 283 and 
perhaps 1246. 

1379—80: éyad 8 déxwy tis ofs pedornTos apaptav 

a@ununv Epdwv ola + édrevOepos av. 

Herwerden remarks : “ofa re Graece poni solet pro dre, date, 
i.e.quippe. Sed huius versiculi auctor potius voluisse videtur: 
Epdwv ola av épdot érevOepos, ita ut re turpiter abundet.” This 
is judging Theognis by an Attic standard. If we treat this 
as a Homeric use of olos te, all is well. Compare //zad vii. 
208: evar’ érreiO’ olos te medw@pLos Epxerat “Apns!. “Though 
I lost thy love against my will I gained thereby, for now I do 
what a free man may.”* 

Thus the criticisms of Herwerden and Couat do not 
amount to much. An equally grave indictment of the first 
book or any part of it as long as the second might be made 
out with ease. Herwerden adds that these erotic poems are 
remarkable for nothing but the poverty of their ideas. This 
again is a matter of taste. The book as a whole has doubt- 
less few admirers, but it contains some pieces of merit. As 
for its morality, Herwerden refers to passages of Pindar, 
Mimnermus, Solon and Ibycus, which shew that its author 
sinned in very good company. Nevertheless most modern 
critics have rejected the claims of Theognis without a doubt. 
Welcker’s remarks are typical of his method*. “ This collec- 
tion of epigrams, into which only one alien poem‘ has found 
its way,...may have been added to the Theognidea by some 
scribe either because he saw the name Cyrnus in it (in 
1353—6, a parody), or merely because of the title éXeyeiwv 
prefixed to both sections, which he referred to subject as well 
as form.... However this may be, one thing is manifest, that 
these erotic epigrams (which, it must be confessed, rank high 
in their filthy kind) might have been given a fitter place 


1 See Monro’s Homeric Grammar, § 266. 

? But the conglomeration of participles is intolerable, and with little hesitation 
I have printed in the text Dr Henry Jackson’s conjecture épl8wy for &pdwy. 

3 P. cii. * 1351—2. 4 


H. 17 
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beside the similar anthology of Straton than at the end of 
Theognis. From the Theognidean medley I have added only 
eight couplets at their head’. Here belong also 253—4, 
which we wanted among the parodies.” 


1353—6 are not a parody, as we saw above; they have in 
common with 301—2 nothing but a set form of words; it is 
on other grounds that their right to appear in the Movoa 
mavdixy must be challenged. With regard to 1351—2, they are 
erotic only in their address; but it is not impossible that in the 
midst of erotic poems Theognis should have inserted such a 
warning to the object of his passion ; and a poem beginning 
with @ zraz could never have stood in the first book. 253—4, 
be it said once again, are an indispensable part of the poem 
237—54- 

Of the passages which Welcker adds to the Motaa raidinn 
from the first book, 959—62 are an allegory: 


€xre ev autos Erivov amo Kpnvns pwedavvdpov, 
nov Te pot edoxes Kat xadov elpev Ddwp- 
vov § 78n teBorwrTat, Ddwp 8 avauioyetar bree: 
GrAns 89 KpNvyns Tiopas 7 ToTapov. 
This is a poem which, like the polypus, would take its colour 
from its surroundings. By putting it in the Modca zracdécx} 
Welcker gives it an erotic interpretation. But if it is erotic, 
the genders of the nouns in the last line have an obvious 
significance; the poem is gynaecerastic as well as paederastic, 
and more the former than the latter; and it is therefore unlike 
anything in the second book. But the lines which precede it 
where it stands charge somebody with ingratitude; those 
which follow regret a commendation too hastily uttered. 
Neither Kupve nor IloAvzraidn occurs between 897 and 1028, 
so that we need not assume that either of these poems is 
addressed to Cyrnus; and whether 959—62 are connected 
with them or not, the allegory need not be interpreted in an 
erotic sense’. 
1 gs9—62, r0g1I— 1102. 


2 Nevertheless an explanation which will account for the alternative xphyns 7 
worayuou is to be preferred. Allegories do not give alternatives without cause. 


tt ee 0 i tt ns a iil 
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The connexion which binds together the five poems 
1087—90, 109I—4, 1095—6, 1097—1100 and IIOI—4 was 
explained above'. They are characteristic of the relation 
between Theognis and Cyrnus, such at least as the poet 
chooses to make it appear in the first book; they speak of 
friendship rather than of passion. Moreover in 1098 Theognis 
speaks of Cyrnus as a man; the poet of the second book 
always calls him to whom he speaks a boy. It is true that in 
1352 the boy is spoken of as a young man, dvdpi véw: but 
while the terms “young man” and “boy” overlap, “man” and 
“boy” do not. 

Thus Welcker, Herwerden and Couat have pleaded in 
vain. In the absence of further evidence against Theognis 
let it suffice to examine the verdict of the latest historian of 
the Greek lyric poets. 

“On a contesté aussi,” says A. Croiset*, “l’authenticité des 
vers érotiques. Mais les raisons invoqiees ne sont pas 
décisives, ou du moins elles ne portent que sur une partie 
d’entre eux. L’absence de ces cent cinquante vers dans tous 
les manuscrits sauf un seul prouve uniquement qu’il y avait 
plusieurs rédactions du recueil. On comprend que la nature 
des vers en question les ait fait exclure en général, et que la 
rédaction qui ne les comprenait pas ait été la plus répandue: 
elle répondait mieux a l'idée qu’on devait se faire d’un poéte 
moral.” 

More probably the two books existed long apart. The 
end of the first book is lost, and the end of a manuscript is 
one of the places most subject to loss. Atticisms are not so 
common in the first book as in the second, and this difference 
is accounted for if the second book was handed down apart 


1 In 1093 A has ywooxw, the rest ywaoxwy. 1093—4 might stand alone, but 
it is much better to join them with rog1—2. Final mz was easily omitted. For 
Bpéxov in 1099 Scaliger read Bpéxxov, a form preserved by Hesychius. But Bpéxor 
may he scanned as a trochee: compare ‘Irwouédovros and paoxlrwres in Aeschylus, 
Acheruns in Latin, lax& by the side of lax, laxx7, "Iaxxos. In 1098 van der Mey 
reads wrepiyecow éralpoua wore rerewdr éx AcBins weyadgs, ‘‘the bird from great 
Libya,” to wit the ostrich. If the ostrich rose up on wings in Theognis’ day, its 
habits have changed. 

3 ii.? pp. 139—40. 

17—2 
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from the first. If one of two current forms of the Theognidea 
had contained both books, either the second book must have 
left more traces on Greek literature, or the joint edition can 
have had very little vogue. But all the manuscripts save A 
zo back to an archetype, called x’ by Nietzsche, which can be 
proved to have differed from A so little that their relationship 
cannot be remote; Nietzsche in fact makes x’ and A both 
direct copies of a manuscript which he calls x. Did x contain 
the second book or not? If it did, then the joint edition is 
the only edition which we can trace back beyond the ninth 
century of our era or thereabouts, and it is very strange that 
Greek literature should ignore the second book as it does; 
if it did not, the conjunction of the two books must have 
been made for the first time by A or some near ancestor 
of A. 

“Tl ne faut d’ailleurs pas croire que les éloges des Platon? 
et des Isocrate* sur la noblesse des enseignements moraux 
de Théognis soit inconciliable avec l’existence d’un certain 
nombre d’élégies d’un caractére différent. Platon lui-méme 
est parfois bien étrange, et Pindare, malgré la hauteur ordinaire 
de son inspiration, avait écrit des poémes qui répondaient 
mal a l’idée qu’on se fait en général de sa gravité. I] en est 
de méme de Solon.” 

Plato has nothing which can be called an “éloge” of 
Theognis*. As for Isocrates, it was shewn above that his 
language is compatible with a knowledge of the first book as 
we have it. Would he have said what he did if he had known 
the second book also? We have seen reason to suppose that 
the second book existed for some time apart from the first. 
Quite possibly this separation dates from the time of Theognis 
himself; he may have published one collection before the 
other, and the two may never have been joined. Under the 


1 Lots i., p. 630 A. 

3 Nicocls, 12 (a mistake no doubt for ad Micoclem, 43). 

$ In the passage of the Laws he merely prefers the sentiment of 77—8 to that 
of some lines of Tyrtaeus; and 77—8 imply in their author nothing better than 
worldly wisdom. Can it be that Croiset imagines rotrov 34 payer x.7.X. to refer 
to Theognis? Of course it refers to the man who is faithful in grievous dissension, 
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conditions of his age and the centuries that followed such a 
division would be likely to last, since after the author’s first 
issue the production of further copies, in the absence of copy- 
right, was in the hands of o tuy#v'. Thus it may well be 
that in the time of Isocrates no manuscript contained both 
books. And no doubt the texts of the first book were much 
more numerous than those of the second; for the latter may 
have had only a small public, while the former possessed 
everything requisite for popularity, containing as it does much 
that is good and useful well expressed. Hence it is possible 
that in the fourth century the Movoa va:dinn was extant and 
recognised as the work of Theognis, yet unknown to Isocrates. 
But even if he had known it, and known it as the work of 
. Theognis, it does not follow that he would have taken a 
worse view of the value of the first book. The character of 
the second book is not repugnant to the spirit of its time, and 
the moralist did not feel himself bound to practise what he 
preached. Nor does Theognis ever take a lofty tone; his 
teaching has nothing ideal about it; it is the practical wisdom 
of the man of the world. Add that the Motoa wa:dcnn is 
comparatively short, and we need not wonder that it did not 
much influence Isocrates’ opinion of Theognis. Probably 
it did not weigh with him more than Tennyson’s dramatic or 
Shakespeare’s non-dramatic poetry weighs with us when we 
speak of Tennyson or Shakespeare in general terms. 

On the other hand it is hard to agree with Croiset in 
thinking that Isocrates would have overlooked the impro- 
prieties of Theognis if they had been bound up with the first 
book. Then none of the reasons suggested above would have 
been present to lessen their effect. Rather it would have 
been increased by contrast. 

Croiset proceeds: “Ce qui est évident, c’est que ce genre 
de vers, a l’origine, n'a nullement pu former un second livre 
distinct, comme le manuscrit le ferait croire: ils devaient étre 
répandus dans des élégies vari¢ées; le collectionneur mal 


1 Though lines 19—26 do not prove it, I see no reason to doubt that Theognis 
published the first book—issued several or many copies of his own manuscript. 
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inspiré qui les a ainsi recueillis et rapprochés les a par la 
méme rendus plus choquants.” 

The negative proposition of the first sentence is hard to 
refute but harder to establish, and Croiset does not attempt 
to establish it. We have seen already that, except for acci- 
dental loss, the Motdoa mraidtxn may be divided throughout 
into whole poems, each complete in itself. In no case are we 
even required to suppose a use of connecting particles similar 
to their use in oracles and drinking-songs. Moreover the 
majority of the poems contain an address—6 trai, & Karé trai, 
and the like. This is a strong reason for believing the poems 
to be complete and not fragmentary, since it cannot be sup- 
posed for a moment that in long elegies Theognis repeated 
the address with such intolerable frequency that short frag- 
ments chosen from them would contain the address more 
often than not. 

After recognizing the presence in the book of parodies 
and of lines by other poets, Croiset says in conclusion : “Mais 
il est probable que, dans cette partie du recueil, comme dans 
le reste, la plupart des vers sont de, Théognis. D’ot viennent- 
ils, en effet, s’ils ne sont pas de lui, et pourquoi les a-t-on 
ainsi rattachés aux Sentences du potte de Mégare? Ona 
proposé sur ce point toutes sortes d’hypothéses; mais ce 
qu’on ne peut nier, c'est que beaucoup d’entre eux, a ne 
considérer que le style et la versification, aient tout a fait 
Yair d’étre authentiques. I1 faut donc supposer que le faus- 
saire (placé par les uns au vi® siécle avant Jésus-Christ, par 
les autres dans la période Byzantine!) avait merveilleusement 
réussi, dans un grand nombre de cas, a imiter la maniére du 
poéte auquel il voulait préter ses propres inventions, et qu’en 
outre il avait eu la bizarre idée d’attacher cette sorte d’ap- 
pendice au recueil le moins fait pour l’appeler. I] est plus 
simple d’admettre que Théognis, en morale comme a tous 
égards, était de son temps et de son pays, et que cet epilogue 
suspect présente a peu prés la méme proportion de vers 
authentiques que le reste du recueil. Ajoutons tout de suite, 
pour n’y plus revenir, que si le fond des choses y est ce 
qu'on sait, l’expression pourtant y reste plus mesurée et plus 
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chaste qu’elle ne l’est parfois chez les poétes grecs dont la 
réputation est le moins suspecte.” 

The supposed forger has been successful not only in a 
large number of cases but in all cases; at least it has still to 
be proved that any poem in the book is such as Theognis 
could not have written. Otherwise Croiset’s verdict is very 
like that to which our enquiry points. 

An interesting proof of the antiquity of one couplet in the 
second book came to light less than twenty years ago’. It 
is contained in a red-figured drinking-bowl, “one of the 
treasures of pottery,” says U. Kohler’, “which the tombs of 
Tanagra have been yielding for years without cease.” On 
the inner base of the bowl is a picture of a man reclining as 
at a banquet. His head is thrown back, his mouth is wide 
open, and his eyes are fixed on the distance. In one hand 
he holds a xporadov. From his mouth issues the legend @ 
matiowy cadrrdoTe. “If I am not mistaken,” says Kohler, “the 
bowl bears the stamp of an Attic workshop.” As for its date, 
he would rather put it in the beginning than in the middle of 
the fifth century before Christ. 

© taiéiwy xaddoTe, which must be the beginning of a 
hexameter, occurs nowhere in Greek poetry of suitable date 
save in line 1365 of the Movoa tracduxn: 


@ Taidwy KadAdMoTE Kal imepoéoTaTe TavTwD, 
oti? avtod Kai pou travp émdxovooy én. 
As Kiillenberg has observed’, the application of the epithets 
Ka\ALoTOS Kal ipepoéotatos to a beautiful boy is borrowed 
from the cyclic Oedip~ody : 


GNX’ ett KaddtoToOv Te Kal iepoéoTatov GAdwv 
maida hirov Kpelovtos apvpovos Aipova Siov. 


1 Another point may be noticed in passing. 1347—50, which tell of the seizure 
of Ganymede by Zeus, do not mention the eagle of the later legend. J. Lucas 
(Studia Theognidea, p. 39) shews that the eagle does not appear before the fourth 
century, and that from that time onwards it is never absent from the story. This 
gives a presumption that 1347—50 belong to an earlier date. 

9 Mitthealungen des deutschen archdologischen Institutes su Athen, ix. (1884), 
pp. 1—4. From Kohler’s article and the plate attached to it my description of the 
bowl is taken. 

3 P. 23. 
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In 1117 of Theognis the same words are applied ironically 
to the god of wealth, who cuts a very different figure in 
Aristophanes: 


TlXodre, Oeay xdd\rNote nal ipepoécrate TavtTear, 

avy gol Kal xaxos dv yivetar éoOrXos avnp. 
It is clear, as Reitzenstein says, that while the application of 
these epithets to Ploutos may come from their application to 
beautiful boys, the latter cannot come from the former. Thus 
we need not listen to those who call 1365 an imitation—some 
have even said a parody—of 1117. On the other hand it 
would be rash, in view of the line in the cyclic Ocedtpody, to 
say that 1117 presupposes the existence of 1365 ; the one has 
no necessary connexion with the other. 

The words 6 taiéwy xd\\uoTe are such as any erotic poet 
might have written, but the fact remains that to the best of 
our knowledge no poet did write them before the time of the 
bowl except the author of line 1365. There is thus a strong 
presumption that the song which the man is singing is the 
same of which 1365—6 are the beginning and perhaps 
1365—72 the whole. This fixes the date of 1365 as pro- 
bably not later than the beginning of the fifth century, just 
the time, as will be shewn later, when Theognis was alive 
and at work. 

The places too are instructive, though their significance 
seems to have been missed. The bowl was found at Tanagra; 
its workmanship resembles that of Athens, not much over 
twenty miles from Tanagra as the crow flies. In our collection 
are poems addressed to a Simonides and to an Onomacritus, 
perhaps the same as the poets who are known to have spent 
many years in Athens at the end of the sixth and the 
beginning of the fifth century ; and one of those which are 
addressed to Simonides seems to imply personal contact 
between him and the writer. Tanagra again lay on the way 
from Megara, and perhaps also from Athens, to Aulis, the 


1 See Lucas, p. 41. Lucas thinks that the bowl may be as old as the end of 
the sixth century; and he argues that the position of the genitive before the vocative 
implies that what the man is singing is poetry, not prose. 
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best port for Euboea, and the only port for Chalcis; we 
know from 784 that Theognis visited Euboea, and it will be 
shewn below that there is very good reason to believe that 
he visited either Eretria or Chalcis. Moreover we are so 
fortunate as to have proof that a connexion existed between 
Megara and Tanagra not very long before the date of the 
bowl, for about the year 550 the two cities joined in founding 
Heraclea on the Pontus’. 

Though none of these facts amounts to much alone, taken 
together they make it quite possible that 1365 was written 
by Theognis. 

Inscriptions will yield another indication, this also hitherto 
unnoticed, of a connexion between Tanagra and Theognis. 
The persons whom Theognis mentions or addresses are 
Kyrnos son of Polypaos, Simonides, Onomakritos, Klearistos, 
Skythes, Theotimos, Demokles, Akademos, Timagoras, De- 
monax, Argyris. In this list are several rare names. Search 
for Akademos yielded only three examples: one from an Attic 
inscription? of the form 'Axaényos, one from an inscription of 
Larisa® of the form Fexédamos, and one from a tombstone of 
Tanagra‘ which has the legend emipHexadamoeemi. Klearistos 
again is far from common. The Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum gives no example of the masculine name, 


1 Pausanias v. 26. 7: 4 6¢' Hpdx\aa werbuora pev éwl Evtelyy révry, dryxicbn 
be éx Meydpuw: perécxoyv 62 cal Bawrady Tavaypaio rod olkwrpyod. Justin (xvi. 3) 
has a different story. He says that the Boeotians, seeking relief from a plague, 
were instructed by the Delphic oracle to found in the region of Pontus a city sacred 
to Hercules. The distance deterred them; but being hard pressed by the Phocians 
in war they applied again to Delphi, and the god repeated his command. They 
then sent out a band of colonists and founded Heraclea. This account may perhaps 
be true as far as it goes. Megara had a large trade with the Pontic regions; the 
Boeotians on the other hand were no seafarers; and it is easy to see why they 
Joined forces with their seafaring neighbours in founding so distant a colony. It 
is quite possible that for some reason or other Tanagra supplied the whole or the 
chief part of the Boeotian contingent. 

Strabo (xii. p. 542) makes the mistake of calling Heraclea Pontica a colony 
from Miletus. . 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Alticarum, ii. no. 329, Béckh’s Corpus [nscriptionum 
Graecarum, no. 115. Bockh dates it after olympiad 123. 2. 

3-H. Collitz’s Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, no. 344. 

* Dittenberger’s /nscriptiones Graccae Megaridis Oropiae Boeotiae, no. §93; 
Collitz, no. 876. 
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though the feminine Kdeapiorn occurs thrice between the 
archonship of Euclides and the time of Augustus, and twice 
in the Roman period. But an inscription from Chalcis’ 
in a list of men’s names has KLEAP, which may be the 
beginning of KXeapioros. In the inscriptions of Boeotia and 
Oropus, again, KXeapeoros and KXeapiorn are not rare. The 
feminine is found at Oropus?. The masculine appears in an 
inscription from Orchomenus of the end of the third century 
B.C.’, in a Theban inscription belonging perhaps to the second 
century of our era‘, and in two inscriptions from Tanagra’. 
The rareness of these two names gives importance to the 
fact that both are found at Tanagra and in its neighbourhood. 
Greek names tended to recur in the same families, so that it 
is possible that in the time of Theognis Tanagra contained 
both an Akademos and a Klearistos. 

The very rare name Argyris is found in an inscription 
from Oropus’, the date of which is about 200 B.C.,, as well as 
in an inscription from Thera’. 


1 Roehl’s Jascriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae, no. 375- 

2 Dittenberger, no. 437. ’ Dittenberger, no. 3179. 

4 Dittenberger, no. 2245. 

5 Dittenberger, nos. 1145 and 1552. The Corpus Jnscriptionum Graccarum 
Peloponnesi ec Insularum Vicinarum gives Kdeaplora from Epidaurus (fourth or 
third century), and Kyedpicros, as the name of a Phliasian, from Hermione (third 
century). 

5 Roehl, no. 3498. 

” Inscriptiones Graecae Insularum Maris Aegaei, fasc. iii. no. 837. There is 
no other example in this collection, in Roehl, in the Jascriptiones Gracciae 
Septentrionalis, or in the Corpus Inscriptionum Altticarum down to the time of 
Augustus. 

The name 2«é@ys occurs in no. 1037 of the C./.A.; a post-Euclidean inscription, 
but I can find no conjecture of its date. On the other hand two persons of this 
name figure in the events of Theognis’ time. One is the father of the enlightened 
tyrant of Cos, the Cadmus who afterwards settled at Zancle in 494, and was 
despatched by Gelon to Delphi in 480 (Herodotus vii. 163—4; E. A. Freeman, 
History of Sicily, ii. pp. 110—1, 182—3); the other is the unfortunate king of 
Zancle who lost his city in 494 (Herodotus vi. 23, Freeman ii. p. 10g ff.). Of 
these the second at least can hardly be the man to whom Theognis writes, but it is 
interesting to find that the name was not very uncommon in his day. A Spartan 
named ZxiOys is mentioned by Xenophon, Hedlenica iii. 4. 20. Thus all the 
attempts which have been made to emend or explain away the name Zxv6a in 829 
are superfluous; they seem to rest on the assumption that Z«dé@ys is not a name 
which a Greek could have borne. 
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These facts are not without importance in view of 
1209—I0 : 
Al@wv pév yévos eipi, twodw 8 evreiyea OnBnv 

OiK@, TWaTpw@as YAS aTrepuKOmEVOS. 

Notice that "Apyups comes in the very next poem, in 1211. 
The subject of names leads us to consider the only two 
poems in the second book which address living men by 
name. 1345—50 are a defence of ra:depacria addressed to 
Simonides ; they are like the rest of the second book in all 
except their address. With 1353—6 the case is different: 
WiKpos Kal yAuKUS éoTe Kal aprradéos nal amnvns, 
Sdpa téreLos én, Kupve, véotrw epas. 
hv pev yap Teréon, yAuKd qiverar: jv Sé Sswxov 

eq) TeNon, TavTwv TovT avinpoTaTo». 
véototvy pws cannot mean zraidepactia; it must mean the 
love that young men feel. Thus these lines are not strictly 
in keeping with the character of Movoa zra:dian. Perhaps 
they belong to the lost end of the first book; some scribe 
may have come across them quoted elsewhere, assumed from 
the word épws that they belonged to the second book, and so 
inserted them here. It is just possible, however, that Theognis 
wished by the inclusion of this poem to set his seal on the 
second book as by lines 19—26 he set it on the first. If his 
fame was not yet established when he gathered his amatory 
poems together, modesty, helped perhaps by some measure 
of shame, may have prevented him from thrusting his name 
and city on the reader's notice as he did in the preface of the 
first book; while some of his gnomic poems may have been 
well enough known to ensure that Kupve would be taken as a 
mark of his hand. The same purpose would be served by 
the address to Simonides in 1349, for to Simonides are 
addressed two long poems in the first book. Then 1351—2, 
which resemble the rest of the collection in address but not 
in spirit, may have been meant to pave the way for the 
gnomic poem addressed to Cyrnus. For 1353—6 are gnomic, 
not erotic; and if Theognis chose for his o¢@piryis a gnome on 
love, it was because the collection is dedicated to the deities 
of love. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THEOGNIS. 


I. The Birthplace of Theognis. 


IN a passage of Plato’s Laws! Theognis is described as a 
citizen of Megara in Sicily, but Didymus and others made 
him a native of the Nisaean Megara. MHarpocration, after 
mentioning the Theognis who was one of the Thirty Tyrants, 
proceeds: tod 5é rrountod @eoyvidos pynpovevder ‘Iooxpatns év 
tais mpos Nexoxdéa vrroOjxas* obtos § hv Meyapevs amo Tav 
apos 7) Attixy Meyapwy: aitos yap dnow o tontns: 

MrGov pev yap eywye Kai és LuxeAnv mote yaiav. 

@ pn émiatnoas WXatwv dv a’ Nopov trav év TH 2ixedia worthy 
Epackev eis LiKedXiav. KarnxorovOncay S¢ re TlXatr@ve ove 
ortyot*. Similarly the scholiast on the passage of the Laws: 
mept @ecyvidos nai THs Kat avtov toropias audiBorla rornr} 
GyiyveTo Tois Tadatois* Kal ot pev gacww avrov éx Meyapéwy 
yeyernoba: ris ‘Arruxis: odtwas o Aidupos, emipvopevos te 
Ilkdtwve ws mapiotopovvte* of 5é Ste ex Yxerias’, 

Modern scholars for the most part agree with Didymus, 
and there can be little doubt that they are right; but there 
should be equally little doubt that Welcker is wrong in sup- 
porting this opinion by the inference which, he draws from the 

1 ji. p. 630 A: wodirny Trav éy ZixeXig Meyapéwr. 

2 Could Harpocration have written woNirny épaccey thus with ellipse of an 
infinitive? No reason appears why the words els Zixedlay should have been 
inserted. More probably something has fallen out after &¢acxey. Perhaps 
Harpocration suggested somehow what the Platonic scholiast suggests, that 
Theognis was born in the Nisaean Megara but emigrated to the Sicilian; and of 


this the last words only, els ZcxeAlav, have survived. 
3 With Didymus agrees the epitome of Stephanus of Byzantium s.v. Méyapa. 
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passage of the Laws. “ Platonem enim,” he says!, “in Attica 
poetam natum novisse, ipsis Atheniensis, qui loquitur, verbis 
declaratur: woimrnv S¢ wal nets paprupa éxopev Qéoyviv.” 
A look at the context will shew that this inference is false. 
The Athenian had brought forward some lines of Tyrtaeus in 
which the poet praises a certain kind of courage ; and after 
some discussion, in which Clinias the Cretan accepts his 
views, he proceeds to compare with this kind of courage 
another kind which is praised by Theognis :—npeis 5€ ye 
adyabav Syvtwv Tovtwy ett hapev apeivous elvat nal toAv Tous 
év TO peyioT@ TOAELO yuyvomevous apioTous Stahavas. ToinTHy 
5é nal hpels udptupa éxopev, Oéoyvw, toritny Tav év Yxeria 
Meyapéwv. The words must be given their natural meaning : 
“we too have a poet for witness on our side, namely Theognis.” 
Welcker would give wodirny tay év Suxehia Meyapéwy a 
concessive force; but if Plato had meant what Welcker takes 
him to mean, he would certainly have said something like tov 
Meyapéwy pev tav év Bxedia worthy yevouevoy dice sé 
"Artixov, the converse of his description of Tyrtaeus shortly 
before: rov dices pév AOnvaiov ravde 5é (the Lacedaemonians) 
moNXitny yevouevov. However, even after Welcker has forced 
Plato’s words into the meaning which suits his purpose, his 
argument is still worthless. The Megarid and Attica are not 
synonymous terms; and an Athenian would no more speak 
of a Megarian as a fellow-countryman in contrast with a man 
born in Attica who had become a citizen of Sparta, than a 
German would speak of a Frenchman as a fellow-countryman 
in contrast with a man German by birth who had become 
a subject of Spain’. 

But this is not to say that Theognis was not for a time 
a citizen of Megara Hyblaea. The words of Plato prove that 
he was. Nothing is more likely than that a native of the 
mother-city, having reason to quit it, should make himself a 
citizen of the colony*. If he had done that, Theognis would 


1 Pp, xiv. 

3 Compare Hiller, Nene Jakrbicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 459. 

3 Schol. ap. Geel. p. 226 on Plato p. 630: ri 8¢ éxwAvev abrdv éx ravrns perv 
elyac rijs Meyapldos, dwerOdbyra Se els ZexeXlav, ws 7 loropla Exa, yerécOar vip 
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have been called Meyapeds trav év Yuxedia or wodiTys TaY ev 
Zuxedia Meyapéwv. This accounts for the mistake of Plato, 
who tells not an untruth but only part of the truth. 

Recently however two scholars have departed from the 
view that Theognis came from the Nisaean Megara. G. F. 
Unger? observes that the evidence which Harpocration and 
the Platonic scholiast give for the Nisaean Megara is only 
negative. Why, he asks, did they not argue from 773—82, 
where the poet calls the city of Alcathous nperépny moruw ? 
He suggests that it may have been because not only citizens 
of the city but also resident aliens might have spoken thus, 
and none more readily than a travelling singer whose liveli- 
hood depended on the welfare of the rich and prominent 
citizens, his patrons. He thinks that Theognis has done the 
same thing in 39—40 also— 

Kupve, xveu trodus de, Sédouxa Sé uy Téxn avdpa 
evOuvTipa canis BBpsos nuetépns— 

wrongly inferring from 1103—4 (which were explained above) 
that Cyrnus was not of the same country as Theognis. 
Cyrnus, Simonides, Clearistus, Democles, Academus, Tima- 
goras, Demonax, he imagines, were the poet's patrons, leading 
men in the cities which he visited. But could the language 
of the poems to Cyrnus, Simonides, Clearistus, Academus, 
Demonax have been addressed by a paid poet to his em- 
ployers? If so, his tone is passing strange. He quarrels 
with Cyrnus; he advises Simonides how to behave in com- 
pany; he speaks to Clearistus as one poor man to another; 
he makes light of Academus’ accomplishments; he insults 
Demonax. Contrast the language of Pindar and Bacchylides. 
The travelling poet must avoid controversy, as they do’; he 
is not the mouthpiece of bitter party-feeling, as Theognis is. 


Meyapéa éxet, ws xal rdv Tupraiovy Aaxedatuévcov; Similarly Herodotus became a 
citizen of Thurii, and must have been described as such in some copies of his 
history, for Aristotle quotes the first words of it thus: ‘Hpodérov Qovplov 743° 
ioroplyns awddecgs. 

1 Die heimath des Theognis, in Phtlologus xlv. pp. 18—33- 

2 See how circumspect Pindar is in Pythian iv. 271, an exception which proves 


the rule. 
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Unger goes on to suggest that the proof that Theognis 
was not a citizen of the Nisaean Megara was something 
which stood in the form of Theognis that Plato knew, but not 
in the form that Didymus knew. For this there is no evidence. 
It is far more likely that Plato has made a mistake, perhaps 
due to his visits to Sicily, where Theognis was doubtless 
claimed as a fellow-citizen by the men of Megara Hyblaea, 
who may have explained 7AGov pév yap Eywye wai eis Lenedryv 
mote yaiav as referring to the land of the Sikels. Perhaps 
they appealed also to the “elegy on the Syracusans who 
were saved in the siege,” which Theognis wrote in Sicily, no 
doubt, whether he was a native of Sicily or not’. It is very 
probable that in Sicily Theognis was considered a native of 
Megara Hyblaea who spent part of his life in Megara Nisaea; 
in the Megarid of the Isthmus, a native of Megara Nisaea 
who spent part of his life in Megara Hyblaea. There was 
another such dispute between the two cities for the honour of 
having given birth tocomedy*. And though the argument of 
Didymus which has come down to us is negative, if we knew his 
discussion of the matter at first hand we should find perhaps 
that he supported this argument with others based on 11—12, 
704, 773—88, while at the same time he confessed that these 
lines might be the work of a native of the Hyblaean Megara 
resident in the Nisaean. At least he cannot have overlooked 
mwatpns in 788, which is not mentioned by Harpocration. 

Nevertheless, says Unger, Theognis cannot have been a 
Sikeliot, for the character of 783—8 shews that Lexerhv 
yaiay must refer to the Greek cities of Sicily and not to the 
parts of the Sikels, which he would never have put in the 
same class with Euboea and Sparta. We must therefore 
look for a third Megara. 

Under the word Méyapa Stephanus of Byzantium men- 
tions the Nisaean Megara and proceeds thus: éott xal 
Mévyapa® év @ettaria. tpitn év Ilovtm. teraprn év TrrAvpis.. 

1 Reitzenstein (p. 272) goes so far as to suggest that this elegy was a forgery of 
the Sicilian Megarians, designed to establish their claim to Theognis. 


2 Aristotle, Poetics, chapter iii. 
® gp’ is an easy emendation of xal. Band « are often confused in minuscule script. 
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wéumtn €v Morooolds. extn év Luxeria. The Pontic Megara 
is probably the Bithynian place Meyapixcv. The three which 
remain are probably one and the same, for Stephanus often 
makes several places out of one place variously described, 
and the borders of Thessaly, Macedonia and Molossis were 
often confused or vague. Unger shews that this Megara is 
the place which in the year 317 belonged to Macedonia. It 
was probably in the territory of the Aithikes, whom a scholiast 
mentions among the Aeolian races ; their ancestor Aithix was 
the son of Ianos, who is called by Plutarch “EAAnv éx 
Tleppa:Bias. In this Megara, according to Unger, Theognis 
was born. 
This enables him to offer an explanation of 1209—I0: 


Al@wy pev yévos eiui, modu 8 evreiyea OnBnv 
OlK®, TATPWAS Ys amrepuKopEVos. 
yévos eiui is mostly used with a genitive. In Cramer's 
Anecdota, iv. 97, are the words: Ales xai “Awes, é@vixa’. 
Unger reads Al@es and Alves, and thinks the latter a short 
form for Advedves, the former for Ad@:xes. For the termination 
-uxes he quotes @pnixes; Tpaixes compared with Graz; 
Kidsxes, which the ancients connected with KidAa; Téupexes. 
He would therefore adopt Bergk’s conjecture A‘@ov or 
Ai@éwy in 1209. 
He also explains 1213—6 in accordance with this theory:— 
nuiv & addr pév ott, yUvat, Kaxa Worn’, erred ex yijs 
ghevyouev, apyarén 5 ovn Sri SovAocvrn, 
ovd mas Tepvaor Tod ye pév cote Kal Hyty 
xaryn, An@aio Kxexrrpévn tredio. 


Strabo mentions a river An@aios, o aept Tpixeny, éd 6 o 
“AoKrAnteoes yevvnOjvat Néyerat. The Aithikes bordered on 
Trikka. “Thus,” says Unger, “the cradle of Theognis stood 
on consecrated ground, whence the cult of a Greek god had 
sprung.” 

To the Macedonian Megara he refers also the famous 
oracle: 


1 Both these é@»:«d are mentioned by Suidas also. 
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yains pév waons TO IleNacyixdv apyos apevor, 

larrrot @pnixcar, AaxeSarpoviat S€ yuvaixes, 

dvdpes 8 of aivovow bdwp Kars ’ApeDovons: 

adr’ étt cat Tavs’ eioiv apelvoves, of Te peony 

Tipuv@os vaiovot nab Apxadins trodupndov, 

"Apyetot AwvoOwpynes, KévTpa mWrorAépoL0. 

upets 8, & Meyapis, ore tpiroe ovte téraprot 

ovte Suwdéxatot ovT’ ey AOy@ obT’ év apiOpa. 
Clement of Alexandria ascribes the last two lines to Theognis’, 
but everywhere else the poem is spoken of as an oracle. 
Perhaps Clement assigned them to our poet for no better 
reason than that they are addressed to the Megarians. 
But it seems possible to discern a reason for following 
Clement in this matter. In the last verse but one Alryzsées 
often appears instead of Meyapzjs. These were Achaeans of 
Aigion, opposite the Ozolian Locrians. Unger maintains that 
the only occasion which could have produced an application 
from the men of Aigion to Delphi and this the god’s answer 
was in the time of the Achaean league, perhaps about 217 B.C., 
when the Achaeans defeated the Aetolians at sea*. But the 
lines are older than this, for they are clearly referred to by 
Theocritus’: 

adues & obTe Noyw twos AELot oUt aptOunroi, 
Svaornvo. Meyaphes aruporary évi poipn— 
and by Callimachus‘: 
THs 5é TaXaivns 
yupdns, ws Meyapéwy, ov Noyos ovd’ aptOpos. 

The question then is this: was it an old oracle or a poem of 


1 Yrpwuare’s, vii. § 110: Uuels 8’, & Meyapeis, gnoly 6 Odoyms, obre rplro: xrh. 

2 In E. Miller’s Aélanges de Littérature Grecque, p. 361, is this note: Alycées 
otre rplro. obre réraprot’...drt yap Trovras éxphoOn Kai ob Meyapedow, Kal “Iwy 
pépynras év Ty wpos TxvOiddny eyxwply. Unger thinks that the author of this 
otherwise unknown work was not the tragedian Ion of Chios but some later writer ; 
and in proof of this he observes that Photius and Suidas give Ion as their second 
authority only, Mnaseas as their first. There is no evidence for ascribing it to Ion 
of Chios. Reitzenstein however (p. 54, n. 2) thinks that Ion takes second place 
only because he merely mentioned the oracle, while Mnaseas discussed it. 

3 xiv. 48—9. 4 Epigram 26. 


H. 18 
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Theognis that the authorities of Delphi remodelled in 217? 
All except Clement who mention the Megarian version 
regard it as an oracle, but that may be due to confusion with 
the other version. It has been shewn above that the passage 
of the Mexo implies that Theognis used other metres besides 
the elegiac. If this poem in its original form was really 
written by Theognis, it is the only fragment of these non- 
elegiac poems that survives. If it was not written by Theognis, 
why should Clement have ascribed it to him? The reason 
suggested above, that he was led to do so merely by the word 
Meyapyjs, is not at all satisfactory, for the careless observer 
would naturally assign such a poem to any one rather than 
a Megarian. No careful observer, however, would venture to 
assert that such contempt for his native city could not have 
been felt and uttered by Theognis at some period or other of 
his life’. 

Unger puts the date of the earlier version in the middle or 
the second half of the seventh century, since the prestige of 
Argos became inferior to that of Sparta soon after, and the 
men of Chalcis, “the men who drink the water of beautiful 
Arethusa,”? could not have been called bravest after the 
Athenian invasion of Euboea in 506. But the poem calls the 
men of Chalcis dest, not bravest; d@uecvov and apeivoves must 
have their least particular meaning, for they are applied to 
land and horses and women as wellas men. «xévtpa mrodépot0 
does not mark the only quality, but one of the qualities, 
wherein the superiority of the men of Argos lay. On what 
grounds the god or the poet thus honoured Chalcis and 
Argos we do not know. 

To return to the question of the Megaras, Unger argues 
that the oracle must have intended this snub for the Mace- 
donian Megara, since in the seventh century the city on the 


1 Reitzenstein (p. 54, n. 2) ascribes the lines to Theognis, but thinks them a 
remodelling of the oracle, not the oracle of them. He thinks the metrical fault of 
Aly:ées a mark of antiquity. But he does not suggest any occasion before Theognis’ 
time when the men of Aigion could have laid themselves open to such a rebuke. 

2 In Sicily no doubt this was referred to the Syracusans, since Syracuse also 
had an Arethusa, the most famous of the fountains of that name. 
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Isthmus was flourishing, engaged in founding important 
colonies, and under Theagenes strong enough to hold its own 
against Athens; and as late as the time of the Persian wars 
it sent the third largest contingent to Salamis and the fourth 
largest to Plataea. 

That is the case for the Macedonian Megara. To begin 
with the last point, the very importance of the city on the 
Isthmus and the utter insignificance of the village in Mace- 
donia make it certain that the former was the place against 
which the poem was aimed. It would have done the Mace- 
donian Megara too much honour even to mention it in the 
same breath with Chalcis or Sparta or Argos. In order to 
insult a small place one must compare it unfavourably with 
small places. The insult could not have been weaker if, say, 
Seriphos had been thus compared with Sicily; and Seriphos 
was at least a recognised member of the Hellenic world, the 
Macedonian Megara was apparently not. Proportion must 
be observed in abuse as in compliment. 

Unger’s other arguments have been answered briefly by 
J. Beloch!, who remarks that if Theognis had come from the 
Macedonian Megara he would have been known to Greece 
‘not as Meyapevs but as Tupravos—not by a village-name 
(there were no cities in his time in the inland parts of 
Macedonia and Epiros) but by a tribe-name; that Macedonia, 
Epiros and inland Thessaly played no productive part in 
Greek literature during the sixth or even the fifth century ; 
that the old kingship of heroic times survived in Macedonia 
and Epiros until the third or second century, and even in 
Thessaly tyrants did not arise until the end of the fifth, 
whereas Theognis lived in a republic which was in danger of 
a tyrant; and that many poems shew Theognis playing a 
part in affairs which no pérotxos or enfranchised alien could 
have played. To the inference which Unger draws from 
1103—4 Beloch replies that Theognis uses the second person, 
ippe, because he has no share in the 8Sprs which he denounces; 
but more probably, as we saw above, dupe is not a plural but 


1 Neue Jahrbiicher fir Philologie, 1888, pp. 729—33 (for the criticism of Unger 
see the first footnote); Rheinésches Museum, 1895, pp. 250—5. 
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a dual, or at least a plural used of two persons only, Cyrnus 
and his new friend. 

Beloch, however, misses the chief strength of Unger's 
theory, the explanations of Ai@wy and An@at@ wedio which it 
seems to supply. But this strength is rather apparent than 
real. The explanation of AZ@wy depends firstly on a con- 
jectural alteration of the text (a slight alteration, it is true), 
and secondly on a conjectural identification of A@@es and 
Al@uxes ; and moreover the use of the genitive with yévos in 
this way is perhaps doubtful’. The explanation of An@aip 
accounts for a An@atos mrorayos but not for a AnOasoy (or 
An@aiov) wediov. If the river was called An@aios, the name 
of a neighbouring plain would naturally be expressed by 
a genitive, or by an adjective formed from An@atos—by 
AnOatov rediov like Katorpou mediov, or by An@Oaixdy mrediov 
like arediov AnnXavtiov. Nor is there any trace of a place 
called Thebe near this Lethaios. 

With Unger’s theory we discard perhaps the most plausible 
explanation of these two difficult passages. Probably they 
are of the nature of riddles, and it is hard to solve riddles at 
a distance of more than two thousand years. But there is 
still room for guesswork. 

If 1209—10 are a complete poem as they stand, they must 
surely mean more than appears on the surface. If they had 
been a plain and straightforward description of the poet's 
circumstances, they would have had very little point. But 
Theognis lived in a riddling age, and there are other riddles 
among his poems. Some one has suggested that A’?@wy may 
contain a reference to a passage of the Odyssey? where 
Odysseus, who is in disguise, gives himself this name in 
answer to Penelope’s questions: éwol & dvoua xArAvtov Aldor. 


1 Unger says that the genitive is the commonest construction, and compares 
Oedy yévos elul in Homer, yévos ev elul rijs reptpptrov Zxvpov in Sophocles. But 
there no case save the genitive could have been used. Adjectives denoting 
nationality are commonly put in the nominative, with -yévos in the accusative. 
So in Pisander’s epigram (Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci ii. p. 24), Mdyvns yévos ; 
Aeschylus, Supplices 274, ‘Apyeias yévos étevxdpecGa; Aristophanes, Birds 1700, 
BdpBapa 3° elo -yévos; Herodotus i. 6, Audos per yévos; etc. 

9 xix. 183. 
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It was the name of the grandfather of Mestra, the wife of 
Autolycus. If that is the place whence Theognis got the 
word, the meaning must have been something like this: 
“TIT am an Incognito by race, and I dwell in the well-walled 
city of Thebe, being banished from my fatherland.” The 
puzzle would then be to discover the author of the couplet, a 
puzzle which would be solved of course when it was included 
in the collected poems of Theognis?. This seems to be the 
best explanation if A?@my is to be kept. But is it not possible 
that the first words of the hexameter contain a veiled allusion 
to the name @éoyus, “god-born”? al Gedy would give the 
required sense ; but al seems to be used only in the double 
form aiat. To d& Oedyv there would be less objection. Perhaps 
Theognis wrote alenewn, forming from aiéy éovres a nomina- 
tive singular which had the look of a genitive plural. These 
suggestions are of course mere guesses, and any approach to 
certainty is beyond hope. 

In 1211—6 there is better chance of success. The fact 
that there was a river Lethaios on which stood Gortyn caused 
Bergk formerly to ascribe the poem to Thaletas of Gortyn ; 
while von Leutsch suggests ironically’ that it may be by 
Epimenides, whose native town Phaistos stood on the same 
river. Bergk finally ascribed it to Anacreon, who spent some 
time in Magnesia, where was another Lethaios. But what 
we want is not a Amn@aios morayos but a An@aiov ediov. 
There is no trace of any plain but one which was so-called, 
and that was not in Magnesia or Crete or northern Greece, 
but in Hades. In the Fvogs* Charon asks: 


tis eis avatravAras ex KaKw@v Kal TpaypaTov; 


ris eis TO AnOns mediov 4 ’s dvov méxas 
a 


9 ’s KepBepious 1} ’s xopaxas 4 ‘wl Taivapor; 
At the end of Plato’s Repubiict the souls which are on their 


1 It is perhaps an accident that the first three words contain all the letters of 
Meyapeds, the last two all the letters of Odoyms. 

2 Philologus xxx. p. 672. ‘*Ludens an serio nescio,” says Bergk in his note on 
1311—6. Certainly ‘‘ ludens,” and at Bergk’s expense. 

3 185—7. 

4 x. p. 621 A. 
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way back to earth cross 7d ris AnOns mediov, the Plain of 
Oblivion, and encamp vrapa tov ’Apérnta trotapov, the River 
of Heedlessness, which seems to be the same as o t75 Anns 
qorau“os mentioned just after. Thus the Plain of Oblivion 
was adjacent to the River of Oblivion. What Theognis means 
is that the remedy for his citilessness is death’. 

Beloch goes back to the opinion that Theognis was a 
native of the Hyblaean Megara. He appeals to the circum- 
stances of the two Megaras in 480 B.C., for he holds that this 
is the only date to which the poems that mention the Medes 
can be assigned. The revolution in the Nisaean Megara, he 
says, was over in 480, and the tyrants of Corinth, Sicyon, 
Epidaurus, Megara had fallen long before. The Nisaean 
Megara could not have been in fear of a tyrant while Sparta 
held suzerainty over the Peloponnese. In Sicily on the other 
hand tyranny was at its height in the early part of the 
fifth century, and revolution began at Syracuse about 490. 
Moreover lines 549—54 imply that the Megara to which 
Theognis belonged had cavalry: 

dryyeros APOoyyos modewov trodvdaxpuy éyeiper, 
Kupy’, amo Thravyéos pawvopevos cKxomT LNs. 
GNX immo éuBadr\«e tayuvirépvoioe yadwvous’ 
dnwv yap of avdpav avtiacew Soxéw. 
ov ToAXov TO peonyv' ScamrpnEovot xédevOor, 
el wy éeuny yuounv éEatatact Geol. 
Now neither Megara nor any other city of the Peloponnese 
had cavalry before the Persian wars. Simonides speaks thus 
of the Megarians who fell at Plataea’: 


tol dé xat év mediw Bowwtiw, oftwes érrav 
xetpas ér’ avOpwrrous immopayxous tévar. 
Nor does Thucydides? mention Megara among the cities 
which furnished horse to the Spartan army in the Pelopon- 


1 According to the scholiast Didymus supposed that Aristophanes invented his 
AOns wedioy :—7d 8¢ AHOns wredlov, Alduuss dyot, xwplow dy Gdou rerbwuxer. But 
since it appears in Plato also, probably both Aristophanes and Plato made use of a 
popular belief. 


* Fragment 107. 3 ii. 9. 3. 
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nesian war: tTovtwy vauticoy tapelyovro Kapiv@ior, Meyapngs, 
Luxvedveot, Tlerrnu7s, Hr€Zou, "Aprpaxidras, Aevxadz.ot, imméas 
8é Botwrol, Pwxns, Aoxpot* ai & adXasz troders TreCov mrapetyor. 
But in Sicily cavalry was common about 500. 

It is true that the movements immediately connected with 
the reign of Theagenes were at an end in 480, and that 
Megara seems to have been quiet at the time of the Persian 
wars. But we know from Strabo that Megara “underwent 
many changes,” and Theognis need not have degum to write 
in 480. Again, though Corinth, Sicyon and the rest were 
free from tyrants at the end of the sixth century, Athens at 
least was not. As for the influence of Sparta, Megara was 
on the very edge of Sparta’s control, and we cannot say how 
much her hegemony would have demanded in particular 
cases; nor would she be able to prevent the posszbility of a 
tyrant, which is all that Theognis implies. 

As for the matter of cavalry, a careful examination of 
lines 549—54 may dispel this objection. Both the antecedent 
of ode and the subject of d:ampn£ova: are to be supplied from 
formrous, and Ssampnfovas xéXevGov can only mean “they will 
win through.” There is some race. What is the race, and 
what the situation? Warning of an enemy’s approach’ has 
been given by signal from a distant watch-tower or peak, and 
it is the business of Cyrnus and his comrades (who are 
implied in frimocs &uBadrXe, a combination of singular and 
plural with which compare “uestras, Eure, domos” and the 
rest) to carry this news on horseback to some persons and 
place unknown. In this task there is a danger that they 
may be intercepted. tayumrépvoice is probably emphatic, 
axa is probably exhortatory as in 341. The poem may be 
translated thus: “A voiceless messenger arouses sorrowful 
war, Cyrnus, showing forth from a distant peak. Up then, 
thou and thy comrades, mount steeds, and see that they be 
swift, for methinks they will meet with foemen. Not long is 
the way between ; they will win through, if the gods lead not 


1 Hiller (Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 455) does not explain the 
poem, but suggests that it may refer to the Persian invasion of the Megarid 
(Herodotus ix. 14). But that is of course conjectural. 
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my judgment astray.” In this translation the subject of 
dcatrpnEovot is taken to be Yrzor; but it may be the party of 
riders. In that case they must be supposed to have started 
after line 552, and in the last couplet Theognis describes the 
suspense of their friends left behind, who are watching their 
progress perhaps from the walls. It would be rash to assert 
that Megara could not have had despatch-riders even when it 
had no cavalry. 

For Beloch’s purpose it is necessary to cut out lines 
783—8, whose tone, he says, better fits a travelling singer 
than a political refugee. On the contrary, a travelling singer 
must flatter his patrons by silence if not by speech; he 
would be the last to speak thus. We do not find Pindar 
or Bacchylides saying: “I have visited Aegina, Corinth, 
Syracuse, and all gave me good welcome; but no pleasure 
came to my heart from them, so much dearer to me than all 
else was my fatherland.” 

Nothing has yet been said of 11—14. Since the last line 
is quoted with Theognis’ name in the Eudemian Ethics), and 
the second couplet is inseparable from the first, it is certain 
that the whole poem is the work of Theognis; and even 
Welcker did not banish it from the text» Now Pausanias? 
mentions among the temples of the Nisaean Megara ’Apre- 
pudos iepoy 5 “Ayapéuvav éroincey jvixa jAOe Kddyavta 
oixobvra éy Meyapas és “IXvov érecOat reiowyv. That the 
imperfect évAee can denote the preparations for the expedition 
needs no proof. Thus 11—14 are beyond all doubt a poem 
of the Nisaean Megara‘; and since eight lines later Theognis 
calls himself a Megarian, we naturally conclude that when he 
wrote 11—14 he was not only an inhabitant but a citizen of 
the Nisaean Megara; for if (as we have seen reason to 


1 vii. ch. ro. 

3 Sitzler however knows no mercy. His treatment of this poem gives 
Reitzenstein ‘“‘eine der vielen kleinen Freuden, welche sein Buch dem Leser bringt.’ 

3 i. 43. I. 

4 Agamemnon set up another temple to Artemis at Amarynthus in Euboea (see 
O. Schneider’s Ca/imachea, ii. p. 233, fragment 76); so that if those who assign 
891—4 to an Euboean poet care to neglect the evidence of the Eudemian Ethics, 
it is open to them to refer 11—12 to the Euboean temple. 
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believe) the arrangement of the poems is due to the poet 
himself, had be belonged to the Hyblaean Megara he would 
surely have avoided the inference which the neighbourhood 
of 11—14 and 19—26 suggests. 

For these reasons Beloch’s arguments cannot be held to 
outweigh the evidence of 11—14, 773—4 and 783—8. 


II. Zhe Date of Theognis. 


Eusebius! and Cyril? put the dxuq of Theognis in the 
fifty-eighth olympiad, Suidas? in the fifty-ninth, the Chronzcon 
Paschale* in the fifty-seventh. How were these dates fixed ? 
We have seen how Didymus settled the question of birthplace. 
Against a casual remark of Plato’s he set the evidence of the 
poems themselves. But we hear of no such witness as Plato 
for the date. In fact, beyond that one sentence in the Laws, 
the Greek scholars would seem to have had no shred of 
evidence about Theognis except his poems and what his 
poems implied. But the fifty-eighth or fifty-ninth olympiad 
cannot have been chosen at random, and recently several 
writers have tried to discover the workings of the chron- 
ologists’ minds. 

Isocrates’ couples Theognis with Phocylides; and if the 
two poets were regarded as contemporaries, the date of one 


1 Olympiad lviii. 1: Odoyns 6 rommrhs eyrwplfero: “‘was becoming known,” 
‘*floruit.” 

2 Adversus Julianum, i. p. 12: wevrnxoory Cydby dduuwidds Odoyns 6 ranrhs 
dwopdtero, vii. p. 225: wevrnxoory Kal dydéy dAvpmidds SwxvAldns xal Odoyns 
éyerécOny. 

3 S.v. Odoyms: yeyorws é»y ry vO" ddupmidd. S.v. Dwxvdldys: MidAforos 
pirdbcogos, cbyxpovos Gedyridos* Hy de éxdrepos peTa xul’ Ern Trav Tpuxrxay, yeyorbres 
éAupwidds vO’, On the meaning of yeyorws and yéyore in Suidas see a paper by 
E. Rohde in the Rhetnssches Museum, xxxiii. pp. 161 ff. (reprinted in his A7deine 
Schriften, i. pp. 114 ff.). Rohde finds that out of 129 instances yéyove certainly 
denotes the dx in 88, probably in 17; certainly denotes the date of birth in 6, 
perhaps in 4; there is nothing against the meaning 4xuafer in 9; decision is 
impossible in 5. He shews (p. 169, n. 6) that in Suidas’ note on Phocylides 7 
and yeyovéres are parallel, so that yeyordéres must refer to the dxuy. 

* Odoyms rocyrhs eyrwplfero. 

5 Ad Nicoclem, 43. 
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may have fixed the date of the other. Hiller’ thinks that 
some poem of Phocylides may have referred to the conquest 
of Ionia by Harpagus in the fifty-ninth olympiad. But H. 
Flach? very justly observes that such a poem would certainly 
have survived. Much more probable is the view of Bergk?, 
who thinks that the Greek scholars referred lines 773—82 to 
the proceedings of Harpagus, the first occasion when Greeks 
were threatened by the power of the Medes. True enough, 
as Flach says, the reader’s first thoughts assign the poem to 
the time of Darius or Xerxes. Certainly the modern reader's 
first thoughts do; yet Bergk and Flach assign it to the time of 
Harpagus; and a Didymus may have preferred his second 
thoughts as well as a Bergk. Moreover the Greek scholars 
loved to push back the dates of the old poets as far as they 
could‘ They may have had other reasons also, such as a 
desire to reconcile the date of Theognis with the date of the 
Cypselids, if indeed they had Kuwerdéwy in their texts 
in 894. 

Flach is for another explanation, which seems to be his 
own. He thinks that the fifty-eighth or fifty-ninth olympiad 
was chosen as the middle of the period of ordats which began 
in Megara with the fall of Theagenes and ended with the 
final restoration of the aristocracy shortly before the Persian 
wars. Theagenes was driven out perhaps in 600 or 590°; the 
democracy was finally overthrown perhaps about 500; the 
middle of the period is therefore about 550 or 545, the fifty- 
seventh or fifty-eighth olympiad. But since both beginning 
and end are vague, the middle also must be vague. Why should 
the chronologists have chosen so rough a method when it was 
open to them to argue from lines 773—82? For they must 
have referred these lines either to the conquest of Asia Minor 
or to one of the invasions of Greece. 

1 Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 457- 

2 Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik, p. 390: ‘Wie oft wiirde ein auf jenes 
beklagenswerthe Ereigniss sich beziehender oder das rasende Unwetter ankiindi- 
gender und warnender Vers von den Alten citirt worden sein!” 

3 Griechische Litteraturgeschichte, i. p. 301. 


4 The case of Thaletas is only one among many. 
5 Flach, p. 396, n. 4. 
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On the whole therefore it seems best to suppose with 
Bergk that the dxun of Theognis was inferred from 773—82. 

What Theognis really had in his mind when he wrote 
those Jines is another question. The Persians appear twice 
only in Theognis, in two neighbouring poems. The first has 
been discussed already from another point of view. At first 
sight line 764, wndev tov Mydav Secdtotes woXepov, seems to 
shew that when Theognis wrote this poem his city, or the 
city wherein he was at the time, was in dread of the Persians. 
Flach however is of just the opposite opinion’. “The more 
observant reader must gather from 764, where Theognis 
acknowledges that he has no fear of the Persian war, that what 
is here meant is not the mighty and terrible expedition of 
Darius or Xerxes, but only the Persians’ attack on the Ionian 
cities of Asia Minor. When therefore Schémann? appeals to 
Herodotus’, and remarks that terror had spread in Greece 
since Darius’ demand for earth and water, he proves the con- 
verse of what he holds for true.” This view has a certain 
plausibility, since the war with Medes is mentioned casually, 
together with old age and death, as a trouble to be forgotten 
at a season of drinking, song and talk. But while old age 
and death are real troubles, and things with which the poet 
and his hearers had to reckon, the proceedings of Harpagus 
were in no sense a real trouble, still less a cause of fear, to 
a Megarian poet and his Megarian hearers; hardly more so 
than the Boer forces before Ladysmith were to Sydney at 
Christmas of 1899. The conquest of the Greeks of Asia 
Minor by Persia had no great interest for Megara or for any 
city of Greece proper, least of all for a Dorian city. Doubtless 
the Megarians sympathised with the Greeks and not with the 
Persians, but they sympathised only as onlookers. They 
cannot have felt surprise that Cyrus should take over the 
Greek subjects of the Lydian kings, and they had not the 
slightest reason to fear for their own safety. Even their 
sympathy was perhaps not very strong, for the panhellenic 


1 P. 392, n. 2. a 2 Schediasma de Theognide, p. 15. 
Vi. 122. 
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feeling hardly existed before the Persian wars. In_ short, 
Theognis writing in Megara could never have mentioned the 
fear of Harpagus as one of the cares which his hearers were 
to drown in wine. 

Flach therefore is wrong; and if this poem is by a poet of 
Greece proper, it must refer to one of the Persian invasions 
of Greece. With this the language of 764 agrees: undév rov 
Mydeav Secdsotres wrodeuov. In the first place, the participle 
takes its mood from the imperatival subjunctive qivwpey ; it 
is equivalent to a subjunctive, not an indicative ; it implies an 
exhortation, not, as Flach imagines, a statement. Secondly, 
decduores means “fearing,” not “lamenting” or “ disgusted at”; 
it is appropriate to fears for one’s own safety, not a friend's. 
Thirdly, it is more than doubtful whether rov M7dav moreno 
could be used thus to denote war waged by the Medes against 
some third party not named. In English we do not speak 
of the war between the United States and Spain as the 
Spanish war or the American war unless America or Spain 
is mentioned or implied in the context. This is a very 
natural principle, common perhaps to all languages. So in 
Greek, when only one of the belligerent parties is mentioned, 
the other must be inferred from the context!; and the con- 

1 A few examples will shew how the Greeks use wéAeuos with a single genitive, 
or with an adjective equivalent to a single genitive, or with wpds and an accusative 
alone. fad iii. 165 (Priam is speaking) : 


Geol wb por alriol elaow, 
of por épwpunoay wbrepov wrodddaxpuy "Axatar. 
Herodotus vi. 2: ‘Ioriaios...brdduve tiv "Idywy thy iyyenovlny rod xpos Aapetor 
wodéxou—the Ionians’ war with Darius. Thucydides i. 24. §: olf d& é» ry wore 
Byres 'Ewiddusto, wéurovow és rhy Képxupay wpécBets.. .dedpevor...ror ra» BapBdpwy 
wéAenoy kara\toai—the war of of év ry wéAe with the barbarians. Thucydides i. 
32. 4: és Toy mapdyra wédenov Kopi Glwy épfuoe dt’ atrd xabéorayev—the Corcyraeans 
are speaking of their war with Corinth (KopiwOlw»y certainly goes with réAeuor, not 
with épjuo). Xenophon, Hellenica, iii. 2. 22: Abyovres ws nal rd dpyaioy ely 
ofrw réuiuov, wh xpnornpidterOa rods “"EAAnvas ed’ ‘EAAjpwr wodduy—the two 
parties are expressed by “EAAnvas and ‘E\Ajvwr (Liddell and Scott are wrong in 
supposing that é¢’ governs ‘E\Ajwwv). Demosthenes, Philippic iv. 47: OnBalev 
aoxdruv dia Tov Pwxixdy whrepov -yerouévwey—the Thebans’ war with the Phocians. 
Demosthenes, de Falsa Legatione, 83: Tw Dwxéwy worduy...4 7’ ard OnBalwy 
Ader’ vwiipxey tyuivy cal To pwndéxor’ edOeciy av...els rhy "Arrixhy Piiuwrov pnde 
OnBalovs—the war of Philip and Thebes against the Phocians. When both 
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text of 764 neither mentions nor suggests any city but that in 
which the poet writes. 

Lines 75 7—-68 then were written by some one resident in 
a city which was in real though perhaps not instant danger 
from Persian arms; not necessarily in Megara, if this poem 
stood alone. But in the next poem but one, the place as well 
as the occasion is indicated. 773—88 were written at 
Megara, the city of Alcathous, whom Apollo helped in the 
task of restoring its walls; and they were written at a time 
when “the wanton host of the Medes” was a present peril to 
the city. To what events do they refer? Not to the disas- 
trous expedition of Mardonius in the year 492; for then 
the Persians got no further than Macedonia, the danger 
never came near Megara, and the Greeks never felt the need 
of union or the evils of discord. It was in 491, when Darius 
sent heralds to demand earth and water from the Greek 
cities, that fear of Persia began to be felt. Aegina and other 
islands, and perhaps the Thebans and Thessalians, submitted 
tothe king. In 490 the Persian army overran Euboea, which 
Theognis is known to have visited; destroyed Eretria, per- 
haps the very city or a near neighbour of the very city in 
which he had stayed; and brought Athens, which is within 
thirty miles of Megara, into extreme danger; while Sparta, 
the leading city of Greece, remained criminally idle. Thus 
all the conditions of our poem are satisfied by the events of 
490. They are satisfied also by the last Persian invasion. 
In the winter of 481—480 the terrible army of Xerxes began 
its march. In 480 the Greeks’ first line of defence was broken 
at Thermopylae ; the Persians occupied Histiaea and Attica, 
ravaged Phocis, and marched to Delphi, the holy place of 
the god to whom our poem. is addressed; while the land 
forces of the Greeks retreated to the Isthmus, which they 
fortified, breaking up the road north of Corinth and abandon- 
ing Megara to the invader. Up to this point the Greeks had 


parties are to be expressed, two genitives are used, or a genitive together with 
mwpos and an accusative. Thus Xenophon, Hellenica iii. 2 ad finem: otrw perv bh 6 
Aaxedatpoviwy kal 'HAelwy rérexos Erne. 

1 Line 784. 
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worked together for the most part, but the dissensions which 
preceded the battle of Salamis suit the words addpadinv 
ésopav xal otdow “EXAnvwv AacPOopov. The victory at 
Salamis relieved Megara and southern Greece from danger 
for a while; but in May or June of 479 Mardonius occupied 
Athens for the second time, and his cavalry overran the 
Megarid'. Early in the autumn of the same year the victories 
at Plataea and Mycale finally rid Greece of its foes. 

Thus our poem refers either to the invasion of 490 or to 
that of 480 and 479; to which of the two, we cannot say’. 
It may be urged that if Theognis had lived till 479 the 
events of the ten preceding years would have left more traces 
in his poetry ; but such an argument from the poet’s silence 
can have little value. Nor can the question be decided by 
the words jpos érepyopévov’, since the war of 490 and the 
two stages of the war of 480 and 479 each came to an end in 
the summer or early autumn. The important fact is that 
Theognis was alive and writing at least as late as 490. 


Ill. Cerinthus and the Lelantian Plain. 


of poe avarxins: amo pev KypuOos droder, 
AndXavrov 8 ayaboy xeiperat oiveredoy: 
ot & ayalot hevyouvot, troAw Sé xaxol Srérovow. 
wos 87 Kuperifov Zevs orérere yévos. 
Thus 891—4 are given by A. In the last line all the manu- 
scripts but A and one other have ws xcuwerrilov. 

Cerinthus is first mentioned in the /izad; it was a town 
on the north-east coast of Euboea. to AnAavrov mediov or 
to AndXavrioy mediov is first mentioned in the hymn to the 
Pythian Apollo; it was a rich plain lying between Eretria 


1 Herodotus ix. 14: twroorpépas S€ riv orparchy wyye ext rd Méyapa’ 4 dé txxos 
mwpoedOoica xatixxdcaro xwpny Thy Meyaplda. és rabryny 37 exacrdrw ris Evpowrys 
TO pos Alou ddvovros 4 Ilepocxy abry orpari?) awixero. 

2 J. Beloch (Neue Jahrbtcher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 731, n. 2) decides in 
favour of 480, thinking the war of 490 inadmissible as well as all earlier events. 

3 For the connexion between spring and the worship of Apollo see G. F. 
Unger, Neue Jahrbicher fir Philologie, 1890, pp. 153—83- 
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and Chalcis, and these cities often went to war about it}. 
Now we know from line 784 that Theognis visited Euboea: 


nrOov pev yap éywye nal eis YeKxKedyv ote yalap, 
nrGov & EvBoins aptredoev trediov, 
Ladptnv t Evpwta Sovaxotpodou ayNadv dotu, 
at pp édirevy rpoppoves wavtes érepxopevoy. 
How do these lines bear upon 891—4? Line 784 has not 
received the attention which it deserves. 7redioy is never 
simply equivalent to y7 or y@wy ; the meaning “flat land” can 
always be traced*. Nevertheless the Latin version in Seber’s 
edition translates Evfoins auzredoev mediov by “Euboeae 
vitiferum solum”; and in this rendering all subsequent 
writers must be supposed to have acquiesced, since none of 
them infers from these words anything more than that 
Theognis visited Euboea. But this translation is quite in- 
admissible. srediov must have its regular meaning “plain.” 
The next question is whether Evfoins is a genitive of 
definition or a partitive genitive. If the former, the words 
must mean: “the flat vine-clad island of Euboea.” But 


1 Strabo x. i, 12: 76 per ody widow Wuodsyour GAAjAas al wédrets abrat, wepl 
dé Anddvrou dcevexPetoa...(here is a lacuna)...008’ ofrw redéws éwatcaryro. In x. 
iii. 6 Strabo says that Curetes settled in Chalcis and waged continual wars about 
the Lelantian plain. 
2 Apparent exceptions vanish under scrutiny. In J//fad viii. 21 — 
GAN’ obx ay épicar’ é odparddev wedlovde 
Ziv’ Oraroy phorwp’— 
wedlov means the lower ground in contrast with the mountain-top; for ¢& ovpaydé0er 
is equivalent to é OvAvuwoto, where the meeting of the gods to whom Zeus speaks 
is being held—line 3: dxpordry xopupy wodvderpddos OvAUuwow. Line 25 proves 
this beyond all doubt, in spite of Aristarchus’ law that in Homer Olympus is never 
another name for the sky. J//zad xx. 148: 
TELXOS... 

dynrdy, 7h pd of Tpdes cal Taddds "Adhvn 

woleov, Sppa 7d Kiros Uxexmpopvyww adéaTO, 

érmwére uy cevairo ax’ tudvos wedlovde— 
from the broken beach to the level ground behind. Odyssey xv. 183: 

7 Kal éd’ Irrouy pdorw Barer’ of dé uddr’ wxa 
Hitav wedlovrde ba wrédcos pepadres— 

into the open country from the town, which the poet imagined perhaps as built, 
like many old towns, on a height. 
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Euboea is not flat. For the most part it is very mountainous. 
“Its general want of breadth,” says Grote’, “leaves little room 
for plains. The area of the island consists principally of 
mountain, rock, dell, and ravine.” The only two plains of 
any extent are the plain of Histiaea and the Lelantian 
plain. Nor is it noted as a whole for its vineyards, but for its 
pastures or cornfields; and the only parts which were famous 
for wine were the two plains just mentioned, sroAvaraguaAos 
‘Ioriaza? and Andavrov ayaboy oivoredov. If then EvB8oins is 
a genitive of definition, Theognis has given an incredibly bad 
description of the island for one who had visited it. Surely 
it is not fair to charge him with this blunder, if the passage 
will bear another interpretation. If EvBotns is taken to be 
a partitive genitive, all difficulty is removed. 

What Theognis says, then, is not “I have visited Euboea, 
that vine-clad plain,” but “I have visited the vine-clad plain 
which is in Euboea.” By this he can have meant nothing 
but the Lelantian plain. The plain of Histiaea is of no 
importance in Greek literature. The Lelantian plain, on the 
other hand, is mentioned in the hymn to the Pythian Apollo 
among the places which Apollo passed when he came down 
from Olympus and journeyed through Thessaly, Euboea and 
Boeotia till he came to Telphusa; and in history it is promi- 
nent as a cause of disputes between Chalcis and Eretria. 

Notice that lines 783—6 have resisted all attacks. Not 
even Welcker or Sitzler banishes them from Theognis. It 
may therefore be said with certainty that Theognis visited 
the Lelantian plain, which would imply that he visited either 
Chalcis or Eretria or both®. This fact makes it at least 
highly probable that he and no other is the author of lines 
891—4, of poe avarkins KTH. 

A further reason for thinking them the work of a visitor 


1 History of Greece, pt. 11. ch. xii. 

2 Jliad ii. 537. , 

3 If we ascribe to Theognis one version of the hexameters -yalys wey xdons 7d 
TleAaoytxov Apyos A&yewor xrd., that would be a reason for preferring Chalcis to 
Eretria here, since the men who drank the water of fair Arethusa were the men of 
Chalcis. 
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to Euboea, not a native, is to be found in line 888. 885—9o0 
may be translated thus :— 

“ Peace and plenty be the lot of this city, that I may revel 
with others; I love not evil war. 

“And prick not up thine ear too much at the herald’s loud 
cry, for ’tis not for our fatherland that we strive. 

“Nay, but it were shame to be present and mounted on 
swift steeds and yet not look upon the sorrowful battle?” 

Then follow 891—4, the lines under discussion. We have 
already seen reason to believe that the pieces of our collec- 
tion are not arranged haphazard or on any arbitrary principle. 
Other things equal, it is desirable that adjacent pieces should 
be interpreted in the light of one another. Applying this 
method to 885—94, we find that in the first two couplets the 
poet is for holding aloof from the war, with which asa stranger 
he has no great concern. In the third, which is antithetic to the 
first two, he puts forward the other side of the question, the 
disgrace of standing idle while others fight. In the fourth he 
bewails the misfortunes of the city with which are his sym- 
pathies, and curses those to whom its failure is due. The 
whole is a short chain of little poems. Thus 891—4 may 
fairly be assumed to be the work of one who was interested 
in the war not as a member of either of the parties but as a 
visitor from abroad*. This serves to strengthen one’s distrust 
of the criticism which banishes poems from Theognis for no 
better reason than that they mention places with which he 
was not obviously and admittedly connected. 

The question remains, what was this war wherein Cerinthus 
was destroyed and the Lelantian plain laid waste? Strabo 
and others tell us that the Lelantian plain was the cause of 


1 It is grammatically better to take the words thus than to include the 
participles under the «7%, though the use of the accusatives (wapedyra and éx:Sdvra) 
instead of datives is perhaps slightly in favour of the latter course. 

3 W. Vischer thinks that wé\ in 893 proves that 891—4 cannot be by 
Theognis, since in Theognis ré\cs always refers to Megara. It would be more 
accurate to say that wéds refers to the city in which Theognis was residing when 
he wrote each poem, and that most or many of his political poems were written in 
Megara. . 


H. 19: 
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quarrels between Chalcis and Eretria, but accurate knowledge 
of the history of Euboea before the Persian wars we have 
none; and we do not know how Cerinthus, which was more 
than thirty miles from those two cities, came to be involved 
in their disputes, though of course many towns of Euboea 
may have fought on either side. All that it is safe to say is 
that the destruction of Cerinthus and the ravaging of the 
plain took place in some war between Chalcis and Eretria. 

An attempt has been made to infer an approximate date 
from an emendation of 894. The word x«uwerifwv or 
«uperdiCov is unmetrical and apparently meaningless. Her- 
mann proposed Kuyedcdav, and Bergk reads Kuwedrdéwv ; 
and no better conjecture has been made. What would this 
word mean? Merope’s father was named Cypselus, but he 
is quite unimportant in legend and in no way connected with 
Euboea. Another Cypselus was the father of the elder 
Miltiades ; but he does not appear to have taken a leading 
part in affairs, and his famous descendants are never called 
and are not likely to have been called Cypselids, since a 
patronymic is not thus applied to several successive genera- 
tions unless the person from whose name it comes was 
himself a man of note. Nor is it likely that the Athenian 
Cypselus was connected with the Cypselids of Corinth or 
with the Arcadian Cypselus, the father of Merope; for his 
family claimed descent from Aeacus king of Aegina’. The 
only Cypselids who play a part in history are the tyrants of 
Corinth. The dynasty was founded by Cypselus, who reigned 
from about 655 to 625; it was continued by his son Periander, 
who reigned probably from 625 to 584; and it ended with 
Psammetichus, who reigned three years. Thus if line 894 
refers to any of these three, the poem cannot well have been 
written later than 581; and it is incredible that the literary 
activity of Theognis should have lasted from 581 to 490. 

But the reference to the Cypselids of Corinth is very far 


1 Herodotus vi. 35: Mariddns 6 Kuyédov...7a ev dvéxadey dw’ Alaxoi re xal 
Alyivys yeyorws. The silence of Herodotus proves that Miltiades was not related 
to the Cypselids of Corinth. 

2 The length of each reign is given by Aristotle, Politics v. 12. 
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from certain. To begin with, Kuyedrsdéwr is only a conjecture; 
and though the change is small it does not remove all 
difficulty. The use of ows to introduce a wish is called 
barbarous by Cobet; and even if this condemnation is too 
severe’, 6%) is out of place. It is therefore possible that some 
larger corruption has occurred than the change of A to Z*. 
But even if KuyreAcdéwv were established in the text beyond 
all doubt, still we should not be bound to refer it to the 
Cypselids of Corinth. We have seen that two persons of 
history and one of legend bore the name Cypselus, so that it 
cannot have been very rare. Moreover the evidence on which 
Corinth is given a part in the struggle between Chalcis and 
Eretria is extremely weak, as a careful examination will 
shew. 

The reason why so much more importance is attached 
to this war by modern than by ancient writers is perhaps to 
be traced to a misunderstanding of a passage of Thucydides. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters of the first book 
Thucydides describes the earliest sea-battles and the growth 
of naval powers. In the fifteenth chapter he turns to wars 
waged on land. “ War by land,” he says, “ whence any power 
was derived there was none. All that did take place were 
between neighbours and neighbours. Greeks did not go on 
foreign expeditions far from home for the subjugation of 
others. For the chief cities were not surrounded by subject 
states. Nor again did they form free and equal alliances for 
purposes of war’. Instead of that, the disputes were local and 
confined to adjoining cities. The war in which more than in 
any other the rest of Greece also took part as allies of one or 
the other party was the war waged of old between Chalcis 
and Eretria.” That is not to say that all the rest of Greece 
or any considerable part of it took sides. Allthat Thucydides 


1 The three passages which Bergk quotes from Homer against him are ill 
chosen, for in two at least ws should be read. 
2 It is perhaps worth while to notice that xfpuwGos means bee-bread and 
kupédor a beehive. 
* This must be the meaning of the sentence. avdrof means ‘‘of their own free 
will.” 
19—2 
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says is that more states besides the principals in the quarrel 
took part in this war than in the other land-wars of the early 
times of Greece ; he does not say that these foreign partici- 
pants were either many (except by comparison) or important. 
It must be evident to any one who follows out the train of 
thought that Thucydides regarded it as a land-war, not as 
a sea-war, and therefore as a small war, not a great. If tothe 
Milesians, the Samians, and some Thessalians, who are known 
to have joined in, we add Megara and Corinth, who are 
thought by some! to have joined in, then this war must have 
been a striking exception to the rule which Thucydides lays 
down: éxdnpous orpareias todv aro ths éautay én’ addwy 
Kataotpogpy ovn éEnecay of “EXXAnves. 

The language of Herodotus too suggests that this war was 
after all only a small affair. He mentions it only once, in 
v. 99:— Apsotayopns Sé, érredy of re AOnvaios atrixovto elxooe 
ynuct, Gua ayouevos ‘Eperpséwy aévre rpinpeas, of ov tH 
"AOnvaiwy ydpw éorparevovro adda THv avtrav Muidnoiwpr, 
dpethopeva ade atrodidovtes (of yap 5) Midrnovoe mporepov 
toto ‘Eperptedoe tov mpos Xaduidéas morepov ouvdunverxay, 
Sre wep xal Xarxidedor avria Eperpréwy cai Mirnoiwyv Ldproe 
éBonBeov)—obdroi ay ereire ot arixovto Kai of GAOL oUmpaKot 
wapicayv, émoero otparninv o ‘Apiorayopns és Lapdus. No 
mention of Samos or the Samians has occurred before this 
point in the fifth book; they are not mentioned again until 
chapter 112, and then quite casually; and they took no part 
in the march to Sardis. Why then does Herodotus single 
out Samos for mention here? It is hard to believe that he 
would not have mentioned Megara and Corinth as well, had 
he known that they too joined in the war between Chalcis and 
Eretria. It is true that Miletus and the neighbouring island 
of Samos form a sort of pair; but so would Megara and 
Corinth, if they sided one with Chalcis and one with Eretria‘*. 
Nor is it like Herodotus to miss such a chance of giving 
information by the way. The inference is obvious: Miletus 


1 By the writer of the article on Chalkis in Pauly-Wissowa, to take a very 
recent instance. 
9 As the writer in Pauly-Wissowa would have us believe. 
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and Samos were the only two cities of note which Herodotus 
knew to have taken part in the war. Perhaps the northern 
colonies of Chalcis and Eretria assisted their mother-cities ; 
but no city of Chalcidice approached the importance of 
Samos or Miletus in early times; and lack of ships may have 
prevented them from giving effective help. The silence of 
Herodotus, Thucydides and later writers is a very strong 
reason for excluding Corinth and Megara from the war. It 
is true that the Corinthians, perhaps in the reign of Periander, 
founded Potidaea in Chalcidice’; but that proves nothing, 
for it must not be supposed that this region was an Euboean 
preserve. The quarrel between Periander and Samos is not 
referred by Herodotus* to the Euboean war, but only to a 
consequence of Periander’s relations with Corcyra. The sup- 
position that Chalcis, Eretria, Samos and Miletus were the 
only considerable cities engaged in the war is in no way 
incompatible with the passage of Thucydides ; for a land-war 
which embraced cities on both sides of the Aegean was an 
exception to the rule which he had laid down; and if he had 
known of any war which involved many more cities than four 
he would not have laid down the rule, or at least he would 
have dwelt longer upon the exception. 

For these reasons it is very rash to assume that Kuwersdéwp, 
if that is what Theognis wrote, refers to the participation of 
the Corinthian dynasty in the war between Chalcis and 
Eretria. If on the other hand we follow Camerarius? and 
take KuyreArdéwy to be a use of the particular for the general, 
and to mean nothing more than rupavywy, then the word 
ceases to be evidence for the date of these lines, except in so 
far as it proves that they were not written before the latter 
part of the reign of Periander; for Periander was the first 
Cypselid tyrant, and the early years of his reign could not 
have made his name a reproach. 


1 See W. Vischer, Kleine Schriften, i. pp. 588 ff. 

3 iii. 48—9. 

3 This is his note: érhveyxe 5¢ dpdy wrapoyuddn, card roy rupaymxds cal wuds 
Tpocrarovyrwy, 3 Kal wavolpyws évedpevévrur ry Tay wokiray devdepla, pspobperor 
(sic) ras Kuyddou roi 'Heriwvos 9 Tepide8pou ro Kuyddou droccoupyias. 
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Flach mentions another suggestion: “ A. von Gutschmid 
has reminded me that by the race of the Cypselids may well 
be meant the Athenian Miltiades, son of Cypselus, and that 
the events in Euboea to which the poet refers may belong to 
the year 506 B.C.” This is highly improbable. We do not 
hear nor is it likely that the family of Miltiades was ever 
called “the Cypselids.” The elder Miltiades was dead before 
506; the younger, the son of Cimon, does not figure in 
Athenian history until after the collapse of the Ionian revolt, 
and in 506 he was engaged in the affairs of the Chersonese. 
Nor does Cerinthus appear to have had any share in the events 
of 506%. Herodotus’ description® of the Athenian invasion of 
Euboea mentions no city but Chalcis. There may be some 
who would understand KuyeAcdéwv of the Corinthians and yet 
refer the lines to the events of 506. But why should the 
Corinthians be cursed for the fall of Chalcis? It is true that 
the Corinthians were the cause of the breaking up of the 
army of Cleomenes*’, whereby Athens became free to avenge 
herself on Boeotia and Chalcis: but why should the poet’s 
resentment be directed against them rather than against the 
Athenians themselves? And why should he call the Corin- 
thians Kuyedidar, when Corinth was in the hands of the 
party which had expelled the Cypselids? 

These hypotheses being discarded, we are left with the 
simple fact that the poem speaks of the destruction of 
Cerinthus and the wasting of the Lelantian plain. Since 
Eretria was no longer a city of consequence after the Persian 
invasion of 490, and since the plain was in dispute before 
that between Eretria and Chalcis, it is to be presumed that 
these lines were written before 490; but how long before we 
cannot say‘. 


1 This is well shewn by W. Vischer, Kleine Schriften, i. pp. 588 ff. 
av. 77. 3 Herodotus v. 75. 
* More is said about this question in Appendix VII. 
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IV. Zhe Sicilian Elegy. 


Suidas tells us that Theognis éypayrev éXeyeiay els tous 
owGéevras Tav Lupaxovoiwy év TH ToAtopxia. Some scholars 
have referred this to the events narrated by Herodotus? in his 
account of Hippocrates tyrant of Gela: aoAvopxéovros yap 
‘Imoxpareos KadvXuronitas te xat Nakious nai Zayxraious te 
wal Aeovtivous cat mpos Yupynxocious te nal trav RapBapwy 
guyvous, avnp éepaivero év tovTo.ot Toot ToAémot. EwV O 
Téxwy Aapmpotatos. trav Sé elroy todiwy TovTwy mANV 
Lupnxoveéwy ovdepia arépuye Sovocvvny mpos ‘lmmoxpateos. 
Lupynxoaious Sé KopivOsoi te nai Kepxupaio: éppvcavto payn 
écowlévtas émi trotau@ ‘Edwpm: éeppucavto 8& obTo emt 
Toaibe xatadrakavres, én & Te ‘lamoxpares Kapapivay 
Lupnxocious tapadodvar: Lupyncociwy Sé¢ jv Kapapiva to 
apyaiov. Note in the first sentence the arrangement of the 
copulae, and the preposition mpos. Since arodsopxéew mpos 
tivas is not a possible construction, it is evident that zrodop- 
Kéovtos governs no word later than Aecovtipous. The pro- 
ceedings against the Syracusans, then, were not of the nature 
of a siege, and Herodotus goes on to explain why: because 
after Hippocrates had defeated the Syracusans on the Eloros 
peace was brought about by the intervention of Corinth and 
Corcyra’. 

We know of no siege of Syracuse earlier than the famous 
siege which began in 414. Accordingly some scholars see in 
the words of Suidas a confused reference to the siege of 414, 
and ascribe this elegy to “the writer of very frigid tragedies 
who was nicknamed Snow.” But this person did not belong 
to literature except indirectly through the gibes of Aristo- 
phanes?, and it is not likely that his works survived, or even 
their names. Moreover, if he wrote on those who were saved 
from the siege, they must have been the remnants of the 
Athenian army, so that Suidas’ words are no true description 


1 vii. 154. 
2 See E. A. Freeman, “History of Sicily, ii. pp. 116—9. 
3 Acharnians 11, 140; Thesmophoriazusae 170. 
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of such a poem; and if the text is wrong, or Suidas mistaken, 
the elegy may have been written by our Theognis after all. 

We know of only one event which could have given him 
occasion for such a poem. In 483 the inhabitants of the 
Hyblaean Megara were removed “from the city and district,” 
as Thucydides says, by Gelon tyrant of Syracuse’. This was 
between the battle of Marathon and the battle of Salamis, 
therefore either not long before or not long after the time 
when Theognis wrote 773—88. He was for some part of his 
life a citizen of the Hyblaean Megara; and he must have 
visited Sicily once at least before he wrote 773—88, if 783—8 
"are to be attached (as they certainly should be) to what 
precedes. Perhaps he was in the city during the siege, and 
its fall was the cause of his return to his birthplace; but this 
cannot of course be proved. In any case the colony’s 
calamity was a very natural theme for a poet of the mother 
city to choose. 

Gelon’s treatment of Megara is thus described by Hero- 
dotus*: Meyapéas te rods ev Buxedin, @s TodopKeopevor &s 
Oporoyinv mpocexwpnoar, ToS wéev avTaY Tayéas, derpapévous 
Te TodeLovy avT@® Kat mpocbdoxavtas amroréecOat Sia Tovro, 
ayayav és tas Lupnxovaas todtntas érroinoe: Tov Sé Shmov 
tav Meyapéwy, ove ovta petaitiov tov Todéuou TovToU ovdé 
mpoodexopevoy Kaxov ovdev teioecOat, ayayav Kal TovTous 
és tds Lupnxovaas améboto én eEaywyn éx Lexerins. If we 
insert v7ro in the text of Suidas, éAeyeiay els Tovs owbévtas 
imo Tav Lvpaxovatwy év TH ToAtopxia Might mean “an elegy 
on those who were kept by the Syracusans in the siege,” that 
is to say, the rich Megarians whom Gelon kept as citizens of 
Syracuse, in contrast with the common people whom he sold 
out of Sicily. eis would then mean not “in honour of” but 
simply “on,” its usual meaning in the titles, for example, of 
the poems in the Greek anthology. Possibly the elegy was 


1 The evidence for this event and its date is in Thucydides vi. 3 and 4, 
Herodotus vii. 156. See Grote, new edition, v. p. 69; Freeman, ii. pp. 131—2, 
498—9. 


2 vii. 156. 
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not laudatory but abusive, in the manner of Archilochus 
rather than of Simonides. 

Other alterations of the text might be suggested. If eds 
Tous awOévtas aird Tay Lupaxovoiwy were read, the reference 
might be to a party of irreconcileables who had broken 
through the besieging army and made good their escape, 
like the two hundred and twelve at Plataea. Herodotus 
mentions nothing of the kind, but his account is not full. 
The confusion, however, is very likely due to Suidas himself. 
In any case it is probable that his statement is not false, but 
only a mistaken account of the truth. Of the elegy itself not 
a trace remains; ovdev Cavyacrov, for the Movca zrardicn 
almost shared its fate. The fact that there occurred in 
483 an event which satisfies more or less the statement of 
Suidas is an additional reason for thinking that the literary 
activity of Theognis lasted till the time of the Persian wars, 
and that the traditional date of his axpy is wrong. 

Thus, though the evidence is not enough to fix the date 
of Theognis with precision, it suffices to prove almost beyond 
doubt that he was writing as late as 490 and probably some 
years later. 


V. Onomacritus. 


Remarks were made above on the names of the persons 
to whom Theognis writes. Some of them, we found, occur 
disproportionately often in inscriptions of Boeotia, Oropus 
and Chalcis; but more than this there is no hope of learning 
except with regard to the Onomacritus of line 503 and the 
Simonides of 469, 667 and 1349. 

There are two Onomacriti in Greek history. Of one no 
more is known than what may be gathered from a passage 
in Aristotle’s Podztics'!: wesp@vtac S€ tives Kai cuvayew os 
‘Ovopaxpitov pév yevouévou mpwrou Sevod tepl vomobeciay, 
yupvacOnvat § avrov év. Kpnrn Aoxpov dvra xai éridnpodvta 
Kata TéXvnY pavtixnys Touvtou dé yevéoOa, Bddrntra éEraipor, 


1 UL ix. p. 1274 & 
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@drnros & dxpoarny Avxoipyov cai Zadeveov, Zareveou Sé 
Xapavdav. adda tadta pév Néyovow doxeTTToTEpoy TOV Ypovwv 
éyovres. The Thales here mentioned is of course not the 
philosopher of Miletus but the lyric poet of Gortyn or 
Elyros in Crete. Several pieces of evidence connect him 
with Lycurgus*, The account which Aristotle slights made 
him the instructor of Zaleucus; and since the legislation of 
Zaleucus is assigned to 660, the date of Thaletas and his 
companion Onomacritus could not on that view have been 
later than the end of the eighth century or the beginning of 
the seventh, and so not later, perhaps earlier, than the 
probable date of Callinus and Archilochus. Bergk thinks 
it quite likely that Thaletas used the elegiac metre freely as 
others did® It is not likely at all. Since Thaletas never 
figures in Greek literature except as one of the earliest 
masters of melic poetry, there is a strong presumption that 
he did not write elegiacs; for elegiacs of his would have had 
an especial value as the earliest or among the earliest of their 
kind, and at least the memory of them would have survived. 
Hence it is hard to agree with Bergk, who says of lines 
503—8: “This Onomacritus seems to be the Locrian, not the 
Athenian...... If it is to the Locrian Onomacritus that these 
lines are addressed, the poem should perhaps be ascribed to 
Thaletas.” Surely Aristotle’s criticism applies to the German 
scholar: dAA\d tadra pév eyes aoKeTrTOTEpoy TAY YpoveY 
EXO. 

The other Onomacritus is mentioned in Herodotus’ narra- 


1 This fact seems to render valueless an argument advanced by Professor 
Ridgeway (in the 7ransactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, ii. p. 135) 
and accepted by Mr Hicks (in the edition of books i—v of the Foliics by 
Susemihl and Hicks) against the authenticity of this chapter of the /ol#tics. 
Professor Ridgeway points out that the form OdAnros is contrary to the practice of 
Aristotle, who elsewhere uses the proper dialectic forms of personal names; compare 
Odrew rod Midrnolov in 1259 a. But here Aristotle is speaking of the poet, 
sometimes called Thaletas, who was not an Ionian but a Cretan; and the by-form 
@ad#ras shews that the stem of his name OdAns is Gadyr-, and the genitive 
accordingly OdAnros; compare xéAns, Mdyrns etc. 

2 All that is known about him is recorded in Susemihl and Hicks, p. 353. 

2 Note on 1211—6: ‘‘quem elegiaco numero passim sicut alios usum esse, 
sane est verisimile.” 
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tive of the visit of the Pisistratidae to Xerxes at the Persian 
court!: @yovres ’Ovouaxpstoy avdpa "A@nvaiov ypnopodoyov 
re wat Siabérnvy ypnopwv tév Movoaiov aveBeByxecav, THY 
éyOpnv mpoxatadrvadpevot é—nracOn yap vo ‘Immapyou Tov 
Tesotatpdrou o ‘Ovopaxpitos é€ "AOnvéwy, er’ adtopwpy arovs 
uo Aacouv Tob ‘Epptovéos éurrotewy és Ta Movoaiouv ypnopov 
@s ai ért Anpvw émixeipevas vicot dpavivoiaro Kata THS 
Oaracons. 516 é&jracé pv o “Iarrapyos, mpotepov ypewpevos 
Ta parwoTa. ToTe 5é cuvavaBdas SKws atrixotto és Guy THY 
Bactréos, Aeyovtwv tov Tlesovctpatidéwy wept avTovd cepvovs 
NOyous KaTéAeye TOY yYonoLaY’ ef pév TL évéot oharpa Pépov 
t® BapBapw, tav pev Ereye ovdév, o S€ ta evTUYéoTaTAa 
éxreyomevos EXeye, Tov te ‘EAAnoTovToy ws CevyOnvat ypeov 
ein bw avdpds Ilépoew, rhv te EXaciw éEnyeouevos. ovTOS TE 
5%) xpnoupdéwr mpocedpépeto, xai of re Ilevorotparidas xal of 
"Arevadar yuopas atroédecxvupevo. This interesting person 
was expelled from Athens before 514, when Hipparchus was 
murdered; and he was in Susa after 485, when Xerxes 
came to the throne. Thus he was of mature years between 
490 and 480, the limits within which Theognis wrote lines 
773—88 ; he was engaged like Theognis in poetical work; 
and Megara is less than thirty miles from Athens. But the 
evidence, though it points to the identification of the friend of 
Theognis with the forger of oracles, does not suffice to prove 
it. This however is certain, that if the Onomacritus of line 
503 is either of the two he is the Athenian poet and not the 
Locrian lawgiver. 


VI. Simonides. 


According to the old chronologists the iambic poet 
Simonides led colonists from Samos to Amorgos four 
hundred and ninety years after the Trojan war, and so 
early in the seventh century.? 


1 vii. 6. 
3 In the Chrestomathy of Proclus he is made contemporary with a Macedonian 
king ’Aydsos, of whom nothing seems to be known. 
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Simonides of Ceos described himself in 476 as dyéwxop- 
raére, mratdt Aewmpéreos?. This does not prove that he was 
then just eighty years old, but it implies that he was nearer 
eighty than seventy or ninety. He was therefore born soon 
after 560. He was invited to Athens by Hipparchus, who 
ruled with his brother from 527 to 514. After 514 he visited 
Thessaly, but in 490, when the battle of Marathon was 
fought, he had returned to Athens; and he was still or again 
at Athens in 476, when he trained a choir and recorded its 
victory in the poem quoted above. Afterwards he travelled 
to Magna Graecia and Sicily, where he died in 467. 

The Parian Marble mentions another poet named Simo- 
nides, who would be the grandfather of the great poet of 
Ceos?. He cannot have been born much later than 600. 
The grandson of the great Simonides would not be born 
much before 510. 

Another poet called Simonides is known only from Suidas: 
Lipwvidns Kapvotios 7 'Epetprevs, érromoids: tHy eis Addida 
cuvodov tav Ayatwr, rpiuétpwv BiBria f’, wept Iduyevetas év. 
He is probably later than Theognis, for the iambic metre was 
not applied to epic themes in early times. 

Simonides of Amorgos may possibly have been alive 
between 490 and 480 if the weaker tradition of his date is 
true. Simonides of Ceos was certainly alive then and in his 
prime; and in 490 and 476 he was at Athens, less than thirty 
miles from Megara. His grandfather can hardly have lived 
till 490. His grandson may have been alive then, but he 
cannot have been of mature years during much of Theognis’ 
life. The poet of Carystos or Eretria was probably not 
contemporary with Theognis. Thus it is most likely to the 
great Simonides, if to any of the five men of that name, that 
Theognis addressed lines 467—96, 667—-82 and 1345—50. 
Further than this it is not safe to go. 


1 Fragment 147. 
9 Croiset, ii? p. 336, n. 1; H. Flach, Chronicon Partum, p. 22. 
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VII. Megara in the sixth century. 


Our knowledge of the history of Megara during the 
sixth century is neither extensive nor precise. The following 
passages have been used by Sitzler, Hiller, Flach and others. 

Plutarch, “EAAnvexa, 18: tis 4 wadwvronia; Meyapeis 
@cayévn tov TUpavvov éxBardvtes GAiryov ypovoy dowpporncav 
Kara THY TodtTelav* elta TokAnY Kata IlAdtwva Kai adxpatoy 
avrois édevOepiay tav Snpaywyav oivoyoovrvtav diapbapévres 
TavTadTact Ta T GANA TOIs TAOVaLOLS GTEAYaS TPOTEPEpoVTO Kal 
Maptovres els TAS OiKias aUTw@Y Ot TévnTeEs HELoUY EoTLacOaL Kal 
Secrrveivy aroAuTeAds, ef Sé pt) TUyyavosev, pos Biay Kal pe? 
UBpews eypavto maar. tédos 5 Soypa Oéuevor Tovs toKous 
dverpdtrovto trapa tov Saveoray, os Sedwxores éruyyavor, 
TWadvToKiay TO yiryvopmevoy MmpocayopevoayTes. 

Aristotle, Politics, 1302 b: 8d xatadpovnow 8 kat 
oraciilovor Kat émitidevtat, olov év re Tais drAvyapyiacs..., 
xa év rats Snpoxpatiasus of ebtropot Kxatadhpovncavtes ths 
drafias nal avapxias, olov cal ev @nBats pera rHy év Divo- 
PUTois paYny Kakas wortTevouevors 7 Snuoxparia SiepOapn, xal 
4 Meyapéwy &:° atakiay xai dvapyiay yrrnbavrwy. 

1304 b: wapamdAnaiws 8 Kal 4 ev Meyapos xarervOn 


Snuoxpartia: of yap Snuaywyol, iva ypnpata éxywor Snpevew, 


é£éBarXov trodXdovs TaY yvwpipwv, ws odds érroincay Tods 
hevyovras: of 5€ xaTidvTes evixnoay payouevor Tov Shpyov nal 
KaréoTnTay THY oduyapxiav. 

1300 a: % yap waves of Twodttat Kaftoraow 7H Tivés, Kai F 
éx jwavrwy 7 éx TWwav adwpiopévar, oloy 7 Tiumuate n yéver 
H apeth 7 Tw tovovTm adrAW, Hoep év Meydpows ex Tov 
cuyxatenOovrwy Kai cuppaxyecapévev moos tov SHpov. 

Strabo, ix. 1. 18: moddais b€ Kéypnrat petaBorais 1) Tov 
Meyapéwy wrodis, cuppéver 5 pos pexpe viv. 

From these passages it appears that after the fall of 
Theagenes the people gradually gained power until they 
established a reign of terror. Many of the aristocrats were 
banished that their property might be confiscated. When 
the exiles had become numerous they attacked and defeated 
the democrats and set up an oligarchy. 
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This outline has been filled in by different writers in 
different ways. Flach, for instance, tells us? that the aristo~ 
crats were defeated in battle by the democrats. He refers to 
the first of the three passages of the Po/ztics, which contains 
no mention of any such battle; indeed Aristotle’s use of the 
imperfect €&éBaddov and the clause @ws qwoAXovs érroincay 
rovs gevyovras make it quite certain that the aristocrats were 
not expelled in a body, but one by one or a few at a time, 
probably by abuse of legal forms and not by force. The 
exiles, says Flach, conspired against the democracy, but their 
first attempt, of which Theognis was the life and soul, mis- 
carried through dissension. For this there is not a shred of 
evidence. At the second attempt, he continues, the exiles 
defeated the democrats, who had previously chosen a tyrant. 
The evidence for this tyrant is lines 847—50 of Theognis ; 
evidence to shew that he was reigning when the nobles 
restored themselves there is none. At the beginning of the 
Persian wars, he says in conclusion, quiet had been completely 
restored in Megara. The only evidence for this is the fact 
that Megara took part in the Persian wars; but so did 
Athens, and yet Athens was divided by political dissensions 
which were forgotten in face of a national danger. 

Where Flach has advanced so boldly cautious men will 
fear to tread. We have all seen puzzles consisting of sections 
cut in various shapes, which can only be fitted together in 
one way. If some of the pieces of such a puzzle are missing 
the rest may be combined in several different arrangements, 
none necessarily right. From this Megarian puzzle not some 
but most of the pieces are lost. The wisest course is to 


1 Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik, p. 39§- Flach pays Sitzler the compliment 
of close imitation, not observing that Sitzler draws upon his fancy. Compare 
pp. 397—8 of Flach with pp. 46—7 of Sitzler’s edition. The German is little 
more than a paraphrase of the Latin, less some qualifications such as ‘‘ut videtur” 
and plus some lively touches such as ‘‘Strassenkampf.” 

As evidence for Megara’s part in the Persian wars Sitzler rightly refers to 
Simonides, epigram 107, and Herodotus viii. 1, viii. 45, ix. 21. Flach refers to 
these passages as ‘‘Simon. ep. 107; Herod. i. 45, ix. 41,” and appeals to them 
in support of his description of the exiles’ second attack and their defeat of the 
democrats, events with which they have nothing to da. 
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throw up the game in despair. There might be some hope of 
success if the poems of Theognis were arranged in chrono- 
logical order; but that not even Sitzler assumes. Of the 
poems which can be dated with anything like certainty the 
earlier, the Euboean poem, comes after the later, the poems 
on the Persian wars. To Theognis or whoever arranged his 
poems as we have them their bearing on historical events was 
probably of little importance; it was their intrinsic value that 
he cared about; and the method on which he arranged them 
can no more be discovered at this distance of time than the 
method on which Virgil arranged his Eclogues or Horace his 
Odes. Hiller, with his usual wisdom, chooses the better part’. 
“At the time when Megara was allied with Athens, between 
459 and 446, no exclusive oligarchy reigned; we hear of 
democratic conditions at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war’, What troubles and transformations the politics of this 
restless little people underwent, how often different forms of 
constitution replaced one another—in the present state of our 
knowledge who will trust himself to answer these questions 
with a confident voice?” 


1 Neue Jahrbicher fiir Philologie, 1881, p. 459- 
2 Thucydides iv. 66. 





CONCLUSION. 


IT remains to sum up the results to which these studies in 
Theognis lead. What has been found to be likely will here, 
for the sake of brevity, be set down as true. 

Theognis was a citizen of the Nisaean Megara. He lived 
to see the army of Xerxes enter Greece. He was acquainted 
with Onomacritus the forger of oracles, and with the lyric 
poet Simonides of Ceos. Before the Persian invasion he had 
visited Sparta, where he had friends; Euboea, where he took 
an interest in some quarrel between Chalcis and Eretria; and 
Sicily, where he became a citizen of the Hyblaean Megara. 
In some period of banishment he dwelt at Thebes. From 
his short elegiac poems, or some of them, he formed two 
collections not very different in contents or arrangement from 
the first and second books of our text. He wrote also an 
elegy on some siege of Syracuse or the Hyblaean Megara, 
which has perished ; and poems in at least one other metre, 
including eight hexameters which survive. 

It is the hope of the author that these studies have 
readjusted the balance of Theognidean criticism, and that 
henceforward the mere presence of a poem in the manuscripts 
will be taken as evidence that Theognis wrote it and put it 
where it is. Many difficulties of course will remain, but they 
will be not unlike the difficulties which the text of every 
Greek or Latin author presents. They will be more numerous 
in the first book than in the second. Theognis began the 
first book with care, but after the first two hundred lines the 
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pieces are arranged more or less at random, though there is 
often connexion between poems and groups. This lack of 
plan left the book open to all the common kinds of corruption, 
and it has been sorely disfigured by scholars and scribes. It 
must be remembered that no set of little poems has survived 
from classical times without confusion, and that no other 
collection of poems so many, so short, and so disconnected, 
was handed down in manuscript for so many years. Perhaps 
we ought to wonder less that so much of Theognis has 
suffered than that so much remains sound. 


APPENDIX I. 


XENOPHON APUD STOBAEUM, FLORILEGIUM LXXXVIII. 14. 
(See pp. 73-87.) 


SiR RICHARD JEBB has kindly allowed me to publish the following 
notes on this passage, which reached me too late for use in their 
proper place. They give an interpretation agreeable to my argument 
and accounting for ovv. 

“‘T express no view as to Xenophon’s documents; but I take 
his words thus:—‘ The whole subject of the poet’s discourse is the 
goodness or badness of men; his poetry is, in fact, a treatise on 
man, just as an expert in horses might write a manual on the training 
of a horse. Now (ov) the starting point (apx7) of the poet’s con- 
ception (rjs womoews) seems to me right; the primary condition 
from which he starts is good birth.’ 

“rt, The words epi ovdevds adAov Adyov weroiyra: prove at 
once that 7 zoinots just afterwards means ‘the poetry’ (generally) 
of Theognis, so far as it was known to the writer, or was present to 
his mind at the time. 

“2. 9 ovv apyn x«7.A. Here ov introduces the remarks on 
this zoijo1s which the wniter has to make. It does not denote 
a logical inference (‘therefore’). It is used, as ovv constantly is, 
to link a narrative or a criticism with the preceding mention of a 
subject or a person. ‘ Well, then...,’ or ‘Now’—as we use ‘Now’ 
at the beginning of an exposition. 

“3. 4 apxn THS Tojoews. ‘The starting-point of the poetry’=the 
starting-point of the poet’s treatment of the subject just mentioned ; 
the point from which his conception of it sets out. This does not, 
of course, imply that the particular verses which embody this apyy 
stood first in the otyacs of which the writer is thinking. It means 
that the condition which they express is fundamental to his con- 
ception.” 
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APPENDIX II. 


"ENIKOZ AND “EIKO IN SUIDAS. 


SuIDAS enumerates Pindar’s works as follows: pape 5 & 
BiBrAlas & Awpids Starry ratra’ sAvpmovixas, zvOovixas, mporodia, 
mwapOévia, évOpovicpovs, Baxyixa, Sadyndopixa, satavas, vropxjpara, 
Upvous, SiOvpayBous, oxodid, eyxupia, Opyvous, Spduara tpayua uf, 
riypdppara eid Kal xaradoyddyv'’ mapavéces trois “EAAno. xai adda 
awieiora. When the words icOuovixas, vepeovixas have been inserted 
after wv@tovixas (it was homoeoteleuton no doubt that caused them 
to be omitted), the last item of the seventeen books is the dpapara 
tpayixa. Elsewhere, though the books are differently grouped’, the 
total seventeen is the same; but no other list mentions or takes 
into account what follows the seventeen books in Suidas, namely 
the words from ércypaypara onwards. Thus the list of Suidas falls 
into two parts: firstly the seventeen books of lyric poems to which 
the other lists are confined, secondly the miscellanea which he alone 
records. The second part Suidas or his authority must have con- 
sidered comparatively unimportant, for it stands outside the total 
of seventeen with which his list begins. Thus it is hard to believe 
with Hultsch, Bergk and others that émxa conceals some such 
statement of the total number of lines in Pindar’s poems as éry_x 6, 
24000 lines; for the proper place for such a total would be after 
the seventeen items of the main list, not after the eighteenth which 
belongs to the miscellaneous appendix. If Suidas had said...dpapnara 
tpayixa ifs ta mwavra ery «8. xal émtypappara xrd. all would be 
well; but he does not. 

There was a very good reason for excluding the epigrams from 
the main list. They must have been few in number, not enough 
to form a BiBdiov. Only one, of two lines, survives; and in view 
of the comprehensiveness of the Anthology the disappearance of 
the rest is fairly strong proof that they were not many in all. 

The last item of the list proper then is Spayara tpayixa ’. Is 


1 **Oratione soluta,” Bernhardy. 
3 See Schréder’s edition of Pindar, pp. 387—8. 


20—2 
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it likely that Suidas would have gone on to the miscellanea without 
some particle to mark the transition? Suppose he marked it by 
xat: how is the loss of «at to be explained? It so happens that 
{’, which immediately precedes émypaypara, is suspicious. To no 
other of the seventeen books is the number of pieces in it added. 
Some scholars therefore eject <<’ as a repetition of the ¢{’ at the 
beginning of the list, where it is the total of the books. Such 
a repetition is not very likely. A better remedy is to suppose that 
{’ came from one of the common compendia for xai, a kappa with 
a curl beneath the last stroke’. The top stroke of the sefa may 
be a survival of the grave accent of xai. The corruption would of 
course be helped by the fact that :{’ had occurred not’ long before. 
If this explanation is right, Suidas’ list originally ended thus :...8pdzara 
tpayid., Kal émrypdupara émixa, Kal gaa ad wapaiveres Tots 
*EdAnot wai ddAa rieora. 
The only epigram which is ascribed to Pindar is this’: 


xatpe Sis nByoas Kai dis tragov avriBoAnaas, 
‘Hoiod, avOpwros pérpov Exwv crodins. 


The language is not the Doric of his odes but Ionic, and not the 
Ionic of Herodotus and Hippocrates, but the Ionic of Homer and 
epic. Though this couplet is probably not by Pindar, its dialect is 
that in which his genuine epigrams were probably written; for 
though a local dialect was occasionally used for epigrams in early 
times, the Ionic of epic is very much more common. Now Suidas 
heads his main list of the seventeen lyric books with an indication of 
their dialect: Awptd. duaAéxrw. All that survives of Pindar is written 
in Doric except this one epigram. What more likely than that on 
coming to the epigrams Suidas or his authority should mention that 
they were not written in Doric like the lyric poems but in the epic 
dialect? Thus érud might conceivably mean “in the epic dialect.” 
If it does not mean that, it means nothing. The Greek scholars 
must have felt the need of some word to denote the epic dialect as 
distinct from pure Ionic, and éwixds and émixas were very natural 
words to choose. Even if the adjective cannot stand in Suidas, the 
change to émrixas is slight. 


1 See Bast’s Commentatio Palaeographica; E. M. Thompson's Greek and 
Latin Palaeography, p. 93. Other contractions of xal might have caused the 
corruption as well as this. 

® Schréder’s edition, p. 496. 
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érinws in Suidas’ note on Theognis and émixd in his note on 
Pindar support each other, and make it at least possible that both 
are used with reference to dialect’. 


APPENDIX III. 


THEOGNIS AND TYRTAEUS. 


UNTIL a few years ago the common opinion of the learned put 
Tyrtaeus in the obscurity of the seventh century before Christ. Since 
1896 his career has been placed by one scholar in the Messenian 
war which began about 464, by another in a revolt of the Messenians 
at the end of the sixth century and the beginning of the fifth; 
another has thought fit to condemn the poems which bear his name 
as an Athenian forgery made during the Peloponnesian war; and . 
another has shewn that the Laotychidas who is connected with the 
story of Tyrtaeus is not necessarily the conqueror of the Persians 
but possibly an earlier king, the fourth after Theopompus and the 
fifth before the victor of Mycale’. ° 

Now in discussing those poems of the Theognidean collection 
which resemble passages of Tyrtaeus I have taken it for granted that 
Theognis was the later poet of the two. He certainly was so if 
Tyrtaeus lived in the seventh century or in the time of the first 
Laotychidas ; and even if he flourished about 500, his poems may 
still have been known to Theognis, who saw at least the Persian 
invasion of 490. ‘Tyrtaeus was later than Theognis only if Dr Verrall 
is right in connecting him with the Messenian war which broke 


1 If such is the meaning of ¢#txd, Suidas divided Pindar’s writings into three 
classes, of which the first was vastly more important than the other two: (1) poems 
(lyric) in Doric, (2) poems (epigrams) in the epic dialect, (3) prose. * 

2 See A. W. Verrall in the Classical Review, x. (1896) pp. 269 ff.; R. W. Macan 
in the same, xi. (1897) pp. 10 ff.; A. W. Verrall in the same, pp. 185 ff.; 
W. N. Bates in the 7ransactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association, xxviii. (1897) pp. xlii. ff.; E. Schwartz in Hermes, xxxiv. (1899) 
pp. 428 ff.; H. Weil’s Etudes sur [ Antiquité grecque, pp. 193 ff.; J. Beloch in 
Hermes, xxxv. (1900) pp. 254 ff. 
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out about 464. My reasons for not accepting this date are 
these. 

Firstly, what we know of the war of 464 leaves little room 
for Tyrtaeus. Athens sent Cimon with troops, not Tyrtaeus with 
songs, to the Spartans’ aid. 

Secondly, the victor of Mycale was banished from Sparta in 
469. Thus, until ‘the spurious analogy inserted in Herodotus’’ 
is finally condemned, we must suppose that the poet Rhianus was 
referring to the earlier king when he said that in the time of Aristo- 
menes the king of Sparta was Laotychidas. 

Thirdly, something may still be said about the passage of 
Lycurgus* which led Dr Verrall to his change of date. How does 
Lycurgus account for the Spartans’ petition which caused Tyrtaeus 
to be sent? More precisely, to what does rocyapoty® refer? Not, 
I think, to the renown which the Athenians won at Marathon, but 
to an older renown which they would have forfeited if they had 
yielded to Persia in 490. ovx éri rq Sdfy péya Ppovodvres, says 
the orator, aAX’ éxi re tavrys aga mpdrrev. That he thought of 
Marathon only as one example (though the finest) of the self- 
sacrificing heroism of the Athenians, he shews by his use of yoo 
and of the imperfects éxergdevoy and éredecxvuvto’. Like the battle 
of Marathon, the recitation of Homer at the Panathenaea is mentioned 
only as the best example of something more. Lessons from Homer 
read once every four years can hardly have had by themselves much 
educational effect; but they betokened and ratified a widespread 
habit of taking Homer for guide. It is to this habit and the spirit 
which engendered it that I would refer the words rovyapoty ovrws 
Foav avdpes orovdatot Kai xowg Kal idie. of rére THY wWodw olKourTes ; 
and I should be loth to say that Lycurgus could not have extended 
the habit and the spirit as far back as the seventh century or 
the beginning of the sixth. 

For these reasons I feel justified in assuming that Tyrtaeus wrote 
before Theognis. But what did he write? The question of the 
authenticity of the Tyrtaean poems has recently been discussed 

1 Classical Review, X. p. 276, n. §. 

3 In Leocratem, §§ 102—110. 

3 The first word of § 105. 

* yoiy and rovyapoty are similarly used to connect a general proposition, a 
particular example, and the return to the general proposition, in §§ 86—88: «al 


ofrws joay...yevvatot ol rére Bacthevovres.... pact yoir riv Kédpoy.... rotyapoir 
povwraro: éramvupor THs xwpas eloly.... 
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by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff?, who decides that ‘the book 
Tyrtaeus which Plato and Lycurgus had read was related to the 
true Tyrtaeus as our Theognis is related to the true Theognis*’; that 
is to say, it contained authentic poems, remodellings of authentic 
poems, and poems in which Tyrtaeus had no hand. We are con- 
cerned with this opinion here only in so far as it touches what 
Bergk calls fragment 12, the poem which contains the two passages 
on which lines 933—8 and 1003—6 of Theognis are based. This 
elegy is not by Tyrtaeus, says Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, and its 
completeness excludes the thought of a remodelling; it contains 
nothing Spartan, and nothing archaic except padov. But his 
criticisms do not seem to prove, and nobody is likely to prove, 
that it could not have been written, for instance, between 550 and 
500; and for my argument it matters not where or by whom it was 
written, but only that it was known to Theognis. Thus the con- 
nexion which I have endeavoured to trace between this elegy and 
the lines of Theognis requires neither acceptance nor rejection of 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s views. 


APPENDIX IV. 
LINES 903—30. 


THE only poem in our collection which can safely be condemned 
on grounds of language is lines yo3—30. 

903. avaAwow appears only here and in Thucydides vi. 31. 5. 
It is correctly formed, however, and dvdAwya occurs in Aeschylus. 
@npav is generally regarded as corrupt, but no good conjecture has 
been made. To read @ypwv, as some suggest, is to imply that 
903—30 are more than one poem, since in 923 the poet addresses 
himself to one Democles. The only place where division is even 
possible is after 904. This would leave us with one poem of two 
lines and another of twenty-six. But g03—4 can scarcely have 


1 Die Textgeschichte der griechischen Lyriker, pp. 197 ff. (in the Abhandlungen 
der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. Philologisch- 
historische Klasse. Neue Folge, Band iv. Nro. 3. 1900.) 

3 P. 15. Compare Reitzenstein, Epigramm und Skolion, p. 46. 
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stood by themselves in any poet, certainly not in Theognis. Either 
they are a platitude, or they are the introduction to a discussion of 
ways and means. Even if @ypwy were read, it should not be referred 
to the tyrant of Agrigentum, the last person in the world to whom 
such a poem would be addressed. 

904. xvdlorny aperny may be defended by comparison with 
Aeschylus, Supplices 13, xvdior ayéwy: Bacchylides i. 25, 6 & 
épdwy Geos éArids xvdporépg caiver xéap. 

g05. In xarideiy the preposition has lost its force. In Homer 
xaQopav always means “to look down upon”; and so probably in 
the hymn to the Delian Apollo, 137: AjAos...xaBopwoa Avos Anrots 
re yeveOAnv—the craggy island 4ooks down upon the god. So probably 
in Pindar, Pythian ix. 49, where Chiron says to Apollo: xwre péAdAec 
xerobey Ecoerar ev xaSopas— from thy lofty height,” says Professor 
Gildersleeve. ‘Apollo is a oxoros, and xara is not effaced.” Certainly 
xafopav has its proper force in Aeschylus, Supplices 1059: ri Se 
péedrAw dpéva Siav xafopav, oyw aBvocov ;— where aBvocoy shews that 
xafopav means “to look down into.” It does not seem to mean 
merely ‘‘to perceive” before Euripides, fragment 965; Aristophanes, 
Knights 803. So perhaps in Herodotus 1x. 59, and certainly in 
Plato, Laws x. go5 B. 

go8. A has ¢eiSeoGac pardAov rovrovv elxye Biov. All other 
manuscripts have rotroy dv, which is accepted by Bergk and Sitzler. 
Turnebus proposed Piov. Bekker followed A and read rotrov iv’ 
«lye Biov. This is to be preferred. rovrov will then refer to ds, and 
the imperfect after iva is due to the fact that the tva clause depends 
on an unreal condition in present time. go7—8 will then mean: 
‘it would be natural for the man who had longer time to await 
his fate to spare rather than spend, that he might have substance for 
it.” The slight change of rovrov to rovrw would perhaps be an 
improvement—rovrw referring to mAeiw xpovov: “that he might have 
substance for that term.” But the poem is so bad that attempts to 
improve it by emendation are hardly justified. 

913. daravay does not occur in the Homeric poems, Hesiod, 
Pindar, Bacchylides, or the tragic poets. It belongs essentially to 
prose. Pindar is so fond of damavy that if the verb had existed in 
his time he would probably have used it. tpvxw Biov must mean 
“drag out a dull existence.” There is perhaps no parallel to this in 
Greek literature. The Homeric use of tpvxw and xararpvxw would 
suggest for tpvxw Biov the meaning “ waste my substance,” the con- 
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trary of what our passage requires. Thus 913 presents a ridiculous 
ambiguity. ) 

916. atrov édevbépov, food fit for an éAeiGepos. Such an ex- 
pression is almost incredible in Theognis, who uses éAev@éprov once 
only, in 538, where it has a very natural meaning. | 

918. obmirvyav. érirvyydve does not seem to occur elsewhere 
before Euripides, who uses it once only, in Heracles 1248: efpyxas 
éxiruxdvros avOpurov Aoyous. 6 ériruydv, 6 TuXWV, & érudy are thus 
used in prose. 

gIg. és dxawpa wovetv, “waste his labour.” axaipa Aéyev and 
axaipws woAw oixovpotyra are found in Aeschylus, but the combination 
és axaipa seems to be unexampled. 

921. vmrayw intransitive is found only in prose, comedy and 
satyric drama (Euripides, Cyclops 52), but in early poetry only here. 

922. mwrwxevee dirovs mavras. Elsewhere wrwyedw takes an 
accusative of the alms only, never of the giver. 

g925——6 are unintelligible in the manuscripts, and the attempts 
that have been made to emend them into some sense have not had 
much success. 

928. év rode yéver xpypar’ exev has been taken to mean 
“‘manage one’s money on this principle.” But surely the line must 
mean: “among such men as these it is best to have money.” With 
these words the poet begins the conclusion of his tiresome argument. 
Money is best after all, for money makes friends. Even thus, 
however, rode yéves is strangely abrupt. 

The evidence of language 1s supported by the evidence of style. 
The writer is possessed of a certain facile badness which is quite 
unlike Theognis. The whole poem is prosaic in the extreme. 
Bergk thinks it the work of some one divided by no long interval of 
time from the man who made our collection. But at the time wh_n 
Bergk supposes our collection to have been made good and in- ° 
telligible Greek was still being written. Probably the poem is the 
pastime of some late scholar moderately familiar with Homeric and 
Attic idiom but incapable of reproducing it. If he or any one else 
desired to foist it upon Theognis, no better place could have been 
chosen than just before 931—72, a cynical couplet well worthy of 
our poet. amoxdAaie. of 931 has the authority of one passage of 
Aeschylus and two of Sophocles. 

It must be remembered, however, that this poem is unique in 
our collection for the badness of its language and style. To admit 
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that here and there poems by other authors have been introduced 
into the text of Theognis is not to admit that the text is a patchwork 
of poems by many hands. From interpolation of one kind or 
another few classical writers have remained quite free. 


APPENDIX V. 


THEOGNIS AND THE WRITERS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


PINDAR was born according to the common account in 521, 
according to Mommsen and Bergk in 518. He was therefore at 
least twenty-seven years old when ‘lheognis wrote lines 773—88, and 
he may have been as much as forty. He died at the age of eighty. 
Thus perhaps about half his life fell in the lifetime of Theognis. 
Theognis lived for a time in exile at Thebes’, so that Pindar was 
probably familiar with his poems, perhaps with the poet himself. 

There are a few almost certain references to Theognis in Pindar. 

Nemean viii. 17: ov Oep yap ro duteveis cABos avOpurroce 
wappovurepos. Compare Theognis 197—8. As von Leutsch remarks, 
the use of wappovyov in the one and of zappovwrepos in the other 
puts their connexion beyond doubt, for these are the first appear- 
ances of the two words. They had a singularly short life in classical 
Greek. Besides the passage of Pindar zrapapovos occurs only once, 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia. Besides the passage of Theognis 
wapapoviuos occurs only in Pindar, Pythian vii. 21; twice in the 
Memorabilia, and once in the Zheages. ‘The passage of the seventh 
Pythian is instructive: 

vég & evrpayia xaipw te: ro 8 ayvupat 

POdvov apeBonevov 

ta xara épya. davti ye pay 

ourw Kev avdpi mappovipav 

OadrAoway evdapoviayv 

Ta Kai ta héperOa. 
It seems best to connect ovrw with rappovipay, which is of course to 
be taken predicatively with OuAAoway. ta xai ra will then mean 


1 L. 1209. 
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‘envy as well as praise,’ and the meaning of the whole will be 
something like this: ‘Some joy I have of thy new success, but 
sorrow for one thing, that envy is the requital for glorious deeds. 
Howbeit they say that good fortune blooming thus unceasingly must 
win for a man both portions.’ 

In Theognis 397—-8 we read: ‘The bad man’s mind accordeth 
neither with good nor with ill, but the good man must bear with 
either lot’: 


ral > ? . ry @ o 7? ~~ 
rou & aur ovure Kaxois Ererat yoos ovT dyaGoict, 

Qa > a A a eo AQ a e 
tov 8 ayabov rodpay ypy ta te Kai Ta pepe. 


Ta te xal ra may refer directly to the neuter plurals xaxots and 
ayaboirw of 397; but Pindar’s use of the phrase suggests that here 
also it is vague, referring to no expressed antecedents. 

It is scarcely possible to regard the resemblance between the 
passage of Theognis and the passage of Pindar as due to chance. 
The form of words 7a xai td or ra re kai ra occurs first in this line 
of Theognis. In Pindar it is by no means common, occurring six 
times in all. Of these six the present passage is the q#lest, whether 
the seventh Pythian ode belongs to 490, the year of Marathon, or to 
486. It seems possible that by ¢arr: Pindar refers especially to line 
398 of Theognis, and uses the Theognidean expressions rappovipav 
and ra xai ra with the purpose of laying stress on this reference. 
Pindar has changed ¢épey, ‘bear,’ to déperGar, ‘win,’ keeping the 
verbal resemblance and at the same time introducing an oxymoron. 

Thus the history of wapapdvjos and mrapapovos is this. Before 
Theognis they are not found. Theognis used zappovimos once. 
Pindar used wappévimos once and adppovos once, in both cases just 
because wappovyos was a word peculiar to Theognis. Then both 
words vanish from literature for about a hundred years. In prose of 
the fourth century they appear four times’. After that they are 
found no more in good Greek. 

Let us now consider the five other passages of Pindar where ra 
Kal Td OCCUFS. 

Isthmian v. 46—53: 

woAAG péy aprierys 
yAdood poe tofeipar exe wepi Keivwv 
1 Valckenaer reads wapapéyeuos for rapduovos in Memorabilia ii. 10. 3, thus 


eliminating rapdpovos from all classical Greek except the passage of Pindar. This 
may be right. 
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xehadépev’ Kai viv éy “Ape 
paprupyoa Kev words Alavros épOwleica vavrais 
év rodvdbopw LYarapis Ards ou Bow 
avaplOpwv avipav xaralaete povw. 
GAN’ Guws xavyapa KaraBpexe ory¢g' 
Zevs ra re kai Ta vépue, 
Zevs 6 wavrwv Kvpws. 
Compare Theognis 419—20, 669—70, 8156. The idea, apparently 
first found in Theognis, was one of which he was fond. 
Isthmian Ww. 30—35: 
Tév drepatwy yap dyvwro. cura, 
éorw 8 dddvea txas Kai papvapevur, 
mpiv téXos axpoy ixéo Oar 
Tov Te yap Kai twv ddor- 
Kai xpéacoy dvopuv yeipdvey 
éopare téxva xatapapyaco’. 
With the first line compare 797—8 of Theognis; with the third line 
compare 594; with the last two lines compare 329. 
Olympian li. 51—54: 
To 8 Tuxelv 
Teipwuevoy aywrias Svrdpovay rapadvet. 
5 pav wAodtros aperais dedaidaApévos 
péper twv Te Kat Twv 
Karpov. 
Pindar may be thinking of 129—130 of Theognis, which speak of 
apern, adevos and rvyx7. 
NNemean \. 25—32: 
réxvar 5 érépwy Erepar- xp 8 ev edOetats S8ois oretyovra 
papvacGa ua. 
mpacoe yap épyw piv obévos, 
BovAaior 5¢ ppnv, ércouevov mpodety 
auyyevés ols érerat, 
‘Aynovddapov mat, oéo 5 audi tpdrw 
TOV TE Kal TwY xpHOLEs. 
ovK épapat roAtw év peydpw mAovTov Kataxpuiats Exe, 
GAN éovrwv ev re wadetv Kai dxotoa Piros efapKéwy. 
With the last two lines compare Theognis 1155 and 871, ov« 
épapac awAovrety and ei py éyw Tow pey érapxéow of pe pirevor. 
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With the first six lines compare 393—8, of which the last couplet 
was quoted above. The resemblance is rather of words than of 
thought. cv@eias...pdvq answers to Weta...gurepin, ppyv to ppovet 
voos, érerar to érerat, Tov Te Kat TOV tOTa Te Kai Ta. Thus for the 
fifth time Pindar uses ra xat ra or ra te xal ra in a passage which 
may owe something to Theognis. 
Pythian v. §4—57: 

wovey § ov ris ardxAapds gor ovr éverac: 

6 Barrov 8 érerat madaws oABos éurav ta Kai ta vepwr, 

wupyos acreos Oupa te paevydraroy 

fevouw't. 


With ov mts...€arw ovr éooeras compare Theognis 801: ovdeis avOparwv 
ovr foceras ovre wépuxev.... With mvpyos aoreos compare 233: axpo- 
woXis Kat mupyos uy Keveddpove Snww. The metaphor was also used 
by Alcaeus, and already in Homer Ajax is aupyos ‘Axacots. Thus 
connexion with Theognis cannot be proved here. It is to be 
observed that the fifth Pythian is one of the latest of the extant 
odes. 

We started from an imitation of Theognis in line 17 of the 
eighth Nemean ode. A little later in the same poem, in lines 37—9, 
is another echo of Theognis which seems to have been missed: 


xpuvoov edxovrat, wediov 5 erepor 

atépayrov, tyw § aorois aduv xat xGovi yvia xadvwat, 

aivéwy alvnra, pouday 8 émioreipwy adctpoirs. 
With acrots aduv compare Theognis 24: actoicivy y ovrw maow adeiv 
Svvapat, and 367—8: 

ov Svvapa yvavat voov aoray, ov tw’ exovow: 
oure yap ev épdwy avdayw ovre xaxus. 

This resemblance might pass for an accident but that the first line of 
the passage of Pindar resembles 719—20: 


lodv row rAovrotvew, Stw modus apyupds dors 
Kal ypuads Kal yys wrupodpopov media. 
wediov arépavroy is not in itself a natural expression for ‘‘ boundless 
estates.” The only similar use of sediov in the Homeric poems or 
in Hesiod is Odyssey iii. 421: add’ dy’ o piv wediovd eri Body ira ; 
430: HAGE prev dp Bots éx wediov. But the fact that the cow was 
to be found on the wediov does not prove that wedéoyv meant a farm 
or pasture-land. Theognis defines his meaning by y7s aupodopov. 
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It would perhaps not be too much to say that wediov in the passage 
of Pindar is only made completely intelligible by the reminiscence 
of Theognis. This connexion of course rests on the assumption 
that 719—20 are not a poem of Solon’s, but a poem modelled on 
Solon’s by Theognis. This assumption receives some support from 
the fact that Pindar has another reminiscence of Theognis in this 
passage (acrots ddwv) and from his other imitations of our poet. 

Olympian iii. 44: 1d wépow 8 ari codpois aBarov xacdas. 
Compare 369—70 of Theognis: 

pupewra: 8¢ pe woddXol opds Kaxot 7de Kai éxOdoi, 
pypetobas S ovdels trav acoguwy Svvarat 

Besides these two passages doodos occurs once in Eunpides and 
once in Xenophon, but never again before Diodorus. It is never 
a mere synonym of ddpwy; it is always used for the sake of anti- 
thesis, expressed or implied, with aogos'. Thus in Theognis and 
Pindar the aoo¢o are the laymen, the uninspired, in contrast with 
the poets, who are codgoit. The word never passed into common 
use. Hence its appearance in the two contemporary poets makes 
it probable that one coined it and the other borrowed it from him. 

With Pythian ii. 96, adovra 8 ein pe rots ayabots optAeiv, compare 
31—34 of Theognis. With Pythian iv. 287—9: 

gavrt & dupev 

ToUT avaporaroy, KaAd ywuoKovT’ avayKa 
éxros éxav 70ba— 
compare 419—720 and 667—70. With emean v. 16—18: 


4 ¢ 4 
OU ToL daca KEepdiwy 
id ld ) ’ + + ce 
gaivowa mpocwmov adafer arpexys: 
® 8 a ’ ? ty r > c a 
Kat To otyav moAAants éoti copwrarov avOpurw vonca— 


1 In Euripides, vectra 1301, PolBov r’ dsogpor yAdoons évoral, it means 
‘“‘unworthy of the God of wisdom”: compare 1245—6: 
PoiBos dé, PoiBos—arr’ Avat ydp éor’ éeubs, 
ory@* copds 8° wy otk Expncdé car codd. 
Xenophon, Memorabilia iii. 9. 4: copovs re xal éyxparets...dodgous re xal dxparets. 
Diodorus ii. 29. 3: ¢thocogpovar followed by ovx dodgws. S. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, v. 15: wh ws Acopa ddA’ ws codol. Plutarch, wept ris ’AActdxdpou 


' Tbs, 8: Pirdcogos, followed by doddov xal rerugwuéyns. So the noun doodla 


means failure in the part of co@és: Lucian, wepl rijs dorpodoylys, 2; Plutarch, 
Pyrrhus, 19. 
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compare 421—4. With Memean vil. 54—56: 

gua § Exacta: diadépopev Broray Aaxovres, 

6 pevy ta, ta 8 adda tuxev 8 &' advvaroy 

evdaioviay adracay dvedopevov— 
compare 441, 991—2. With J/sthmian i. 5, ri pidrepov xedveav toKéwy 
aya0ois; compare 131—2. Fragment 42 of Pindar, like 355—60 of 
Theognis, advises concealment of misfortune. 

For other less certain echoes of Theognis in Pindar see 845—6 
and Pythian iv. 272—3, 1079—8o0 and Pythian ix. 93—6, 313—4 
and Pythian ili. 107—8, 655—6 and Nemean 1. 53—4, 213—8 
and fragment 43. The language of Pythian x. 30—42 has some 
likeness to that of 761—8 and 776—g of Theognis, but perhaps 
not more than description of the accompaniments of the worship of 
Apollo necessarily involved. 

This evidence seems to shew that Pindar was well acquainted 
with the poetry of Theognis. Some of his imitations have the look 
of complimentary quotation, which would imply that the poets were 
friends. 


Contemporary with Pindar was Bacchylides. If the Simonides 
to whom Theognis wrote 469, 667 and 1349 is the poet of Ceos, 
his nephew Bacchylides may perhaps have met Theognis. The 
latter half of his first ode is full of reminiscences of the poet of 
Megara. With 21—23 and 43—46 compare Theognis 865—8, 
463—4, 149—50, 315—8 (the last a passage adapted by Theognis 
from Solon); with 27—33 compare 255—6, the AyAtaxoy ériypapypo. 
ill. 88—g1, like 1003—12 of Theognis, contrast virtue, which never 
fades, with youth, which cannot be renewed. With v. 53—5s5 
compare 441. v. 160—2 repeat the famous sentiment which 
Theognis, in 425—6, was perhaps the first to express; and 
Bacchylides, unlike Sophocles, has words to represent the penta- 
meter as well as the hexameter. Compare further 1117—8 of 
Theognis with x. 49—51 of Bacchylides, 1183—4 with xiii. 169—70, 
4o1—z2 with xiv. 16—18, 1048 with xvii. 46, 696 with fragment 54, 
167 with fragment 501. 

Panyasis, who was put to death about the year 457, has several 
echoes of our poet, one of them noticed by Clement of Alexandria. 


1 gchotertas in iii. 16 of Bacchylides supports gihofertns in 1358 of Theognis, 
which has been suspected without cause. 
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The following lines look like a sort of answer to 971—2: 

éciy’ aye 59 Kai wiv’> apery wi tis tore Kai avrn, 

os K avdpwr woAt tAciotov év elrarivg pébv ivy 
@ xal érwrrapévws, apa 8 addAov pura Kxedevp. 

Of the imitations of Theognis in tragedy one is worth quoting. 

Euripides, Phoenissae 438— 40: 

mada. piv ovv vuvnbey, GAX cpus épa: 

Ta xypypar avOpurow. Tiyudrara, 

Suvapiy re wr<elotyv trav ev avOpwros eye. 


The words radar pév obv tyuvybev suggest that Euripides was definitely 
referring to Theognis, 717—8. 

Imitations of Theognis in the old comedy are few but important. 
Athenaeus, vill. p. 364 A—C, writes as follows...éri votv ob ap- 
Bavovres ra elpnuéva vd tov Tov Xeipwva merownxdros, eire Depexparys 
éoriy elre Nixopayos 0 puOpixds 7 Gores 57 more: 

pdt ov y dvipa dirov xadéoas eri Satra Garey 

axOov dpwy mapeovra: Kaxos yap avyp rode péCe- 

ahAa par evxnAos téprov ppéva répre 7 exeivov. 
vov S& rovrwy pev ovd dAws péuvnvras, ra be éfys abrav éxpavOdvovew, 
arep mwavra éx trav eis ‘Haiodoy avadepopévuv peyaduv ‘Hoiwy kal 
peyddwy "Epywv rerapyoyrat: 

njpov & nv ria tis Kardéoy Ovwv eri Setrvov, 

axOouel” Hv Oy Kai vroBAéropev wapedvra, 

xure raxiora Oupal’ éfeAGeiv Bovdopued” aidrov. 

elra yvous mws Tov6’ vrodeirat, xdra mis ele 

trav gvurwovrwv, ‘"Hdn ov; ti odx vromives ; 

oby Urodvoes atrov;’ & § axGerar aires o Ovwv 

T® KataxwAvovti, Kat ebOis édef edeyeta: 

‘Mydéva pyr’ déxovra pévew Karépuxe wap ypyiv 

py? ed8orr’ éréyespe, Syswvidn:’ od yap éx’ otvos 

rotauti A€youev Servifovres idov avdpa ; 
What part imitation of Hesiod plays in this we cannot say; but 
éXeyeia shews that the words pySéva...Xywvidy are quoted from an 
elegiac poem of which the pentameters are omitted ; and this poem 
can only be Theognis 467 ff. : 


pydéva tavd aéxovra pevew Karépuxe Tap ypiv, 
pyde Oipale néAev’ ovx eOédovt’ ievat, 


——S eo wee Se eee eo oe Se ee: 
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pnd eddovr’ tréyepe, Xpwvidy, dv tw’ dv yydy 

GupnxGevr’ otvy padOaxds vrvos éXy. 
The majority of the evidence ascribes the Chiron to Pherecrates, 
who probably won his first victory in 438. This suggests that he 
‘was born not later than 460. The birth of the younger Euenus 
is perhaps to be put in this very year 460, so that Euenus and 
Pherecrates were contemporaries. It is not impossible that Phere- 
crates should have quoted from an elegist not older than himself, 
but at least it is more likely that he should put old-established lines 
into the mouth of his host. Thus this passage supports, or at least 
does not contradict, the evidence of our text. 

A reference to Theognis in 1362—3 of the Birds was considered 
above. Lines 1342—3 of the Wass perhaps refer to an obscene 
interpretation of 1362 of Theognis. This suggests that the Modva 
maouxn may have had a certain vogue among the baser sort. In 
Theognis it is very unlikely that obscenity was designed. 

In Thucydides a doubtful imitation of Theognis is observed by 
a scholiast, and another by Clement. Herodotus has one almost 
certain imitation of Theognis, in iii, 82: év 8& dAcyapxin wodAotwe 
dpernv érackéovor és Td Kowdv ExOea idta ioyupa gree eyyiverGa: 
avrés yap Exaoros BovAdpevos Kopudaios elvat yvuyol re vixay és ExGea 
peyada adAyAowws arixvéovrat, é& dv oraces tyyivovra éx S% tay 
oraciwy govos, ex 5&é rov govov aréBn és povvapyinyv. Compare 
43—52 of Theognis, especially the last couplet. 


APPENDIX VI. 
6NPHE=ZN. 


In line 842 O9wpyoow means ‘to make drunk’: 
olvos guot ta pev adda yapilerat, vy § axapioros, 
ebr’ dv Owpytas p avipa mpds éxOpdv ayy. 
The passive occurs four times, in 413, 470, 508 and 884, meaning 
‘to become warmed with wine,’ ‘to get drunk.” Compare Pindar, 
fragment 72: adoxw wore OwpaxGeis erex aAdorpia "Oapiwy?. For the 
1 See Bergk’s or Schréder’s note. 


H. 2I 
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same meaning the lexicons refer to Aristophanes, Acharnians 1135, 
in the passage where Dikaiopolis mimics Lamachos : 


AA. dépe Sevpo, rat, Owpaxa modeuorypiov. 

AI. ape, wat, Owpaxa xdpot roy yoa. 

AA. év repde pds rovs wodenious bwontopat. 

Al. & rede xpos rovs cuproras Owpngopas, 
But though Aristophanes doubtless had this meaning of Owpycocw 
in his mind, he could have used the word as he does here if it had 
never before been used with reference to drink. The scholiast on 
this passage has the following note: Owpygacbar ydp tore to Kxador- 
AwGyvat, GAAd xal Td mive Kai peOew obrw Kadrodow, trad) Odpag 
Kai 76 ornOos: Sud to Oeppaivery otv Td ornos Owpyocev A€yovow Kat 
To peOvev, Kai Owpaxas Tovs axpopeOvcous exdAouv. Kéxpyrae St 17 
Adfec xai "Avaxpéwv. fore St "Arruxy’. Elsewhere @wpyoow is used 
thus only in the medical writings of Hippocrates, Galen and Nicander, 
who have also the noun Oupnéis*. 

Did Theognis take the word from the technical vocabulary 
of medicine or from slang? No doubt it passed from slang to 
medicine: had it done so before Theognis wrote? In 174 he 
uses another medical term, ymiados, ‘hot ague,’ which occurs no- 
where else in serious poetry ; and in 432 he mentions the 'AcxA7- 
musa. Taken together the three words Owpycow, yriados and 
"AoxAynmada: suggest that for some reason or other Theognis felt 
more than an ordinary interest in medical matters; and it is there- 
fore probable that he borrowed Owpyccw from the vocabulary of 
medicine. . 

Of the five lines, 413, 470, 508, 842 and 884, in which Owpyoce 
appears, the first and the fourth belong to poems which Bergk does 
not suspect ; the second to a poem which many ascribe to Euenus ; 
the third to a poem ascribed by Bergk to Thaletas, by von Leutsch 
to Panyasis; the fifth to a poem assigned by Bergk to Tyrtaeus, by 
others to Polymnestus or Chilon. Let us assume that Bergk is 
right in each case. Then dwpyccw was used with reference to wine 
by Theognis of Megara, Euenus of Paros, Thaletas of Crete, 


1 Bergk, Anmacreontis Carminum Reliquiae, fragment cxvii.: ‘‘Ex his 
scholiastae verbis non satis apparet utrum Anacreon @wpijccew an Owpag dixerit.” 
Probably from xéxpyras onwards the scholiast is speaking of @wpag only, since 
Owpat, but not Gwejcow, is an Attic form. Conipare Bergk, ?.Z.G.‘ iil. p. 291. 

2 Galen: rip péev pity 4 Odpnits Ava, rourdorw Fro ardrAds olvov wba 7 
dxpareorépov. 
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Tyrtaeus. Thaletas was contemporary with Lycurgus; Euenus 
perhaps with Socrates, though in Bergk’s opinion lines 467—96 
belong to the older Euenus. However that may be, @wpyjccw was 
thus used in poetry from the time of Lycurgus to the time of 
Theognis and Pindar, in the beginning of the fifth century. It was 
used by poets of various cities—that is to say, it was the common 
property of Greek poetry—during several hundreds of years. Then 
why does it survive nowhere but in the Theognidean collection? 
Why not in the remains of Archilochus or Alcaeus or other poets 
who speak of wine? We are asked to believe in a strange caprice 
of fortune, whereby a word that was used by several poets, and 
might have been used by any one poet during a long period, has 
survived only in five passages of an anthology of thirteen hundred 
lines. Is it not more likely that the use of @wpycow in its medical 
sense was the peculiarity of ome poet, the same who used the medical 
term ymtados? Pindar may have borrowed this, as he borrowed much 
besides, from Theognis. Anacreon, the only authority for the noun 
Owpag in the meaning “drunkard,” was contemporary with Theognis 
and Pindar. 


APPENDIX VII. 


THE LELANTIAN PLAIN. (See p. 286.) 


THE discussion of this question would be incomplete without 
some reference to K. F. Hermann’s essay On the Struggles between 
Chalcis and Eretria for the Lelantian Plain’. He rejects the opinion 
put forward but apparently afterwards abandoned by K. O. Miller, 
that the war between Chalcis and Eretria was intimately connected 
with a division of Greece into two large parties—on the one side 
Argos, Thebes, Aegina, Arcadia, Pisa, Histiaea, Chalcis; on the 
other Sparta, Athens, Plataea, Corinth, Mycenae, Epidaurus, Elis, 
Thespiae, Eretria, Miletus*%. The history of the struggle between 
Sparta and Argos for the possession of Cynuria, together with other 

1 Pp. 189—200 of his Gesammelte Abhandlungen und Beitrige sur classischen 


Litteratur und Alterthumskunde. 
* This is quite incompatible with the passage of Thucydides quoted above. 
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evidence, convinces him that there was more than one struggle 
between Chalcis and Eretria for the possession of the plain. With . 
the first of these wars of which any trace remains is connected the 
poetical contest wherein Hesiod defeated Homer’. In another 
there is mentioned a Pharsalian named Cleomachus and his ratdexd, 
a Chalcidian of Thrace*; so that this war must have been later 
than the colonization of Thrace by the Euboeans, which began 
perhaps not before 740 B.c. Others probably followed’. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 
219—20: 

Mydev ayav avyadde rapaccopévwy rodiyréwv, 

Kupve, peony 8 epyev riv S8dv, domep tyu. 
If yndev is an adverb, ‘not at all,’ it is hardly compatible with ayayv. 
Probably it is governed by acyaAAe: ‘be not much vexed at aught.’ ‘ 
Van der Mey translates péony ryv ddov as if it were TH peony odor: 
but the meaning must be ‘keep to your path, inclining neither to 
the right nor to the left.’ Theognis does not advise trimming, but 
perseverance in a chosen policy. The words dowep éys imply that 


1 Plutarch, Banquet of the Seven Sages, ch. to. 

2 Plutarch, "Epwrxés, ch. 17. 

3 That the quarrel between Chalcis and Eretria lasted till the Persian wars is 
implied by a passage where Plutarch defends ol undloavres (de malignitate Herodots, 
ch. 35): 1d yap ris ExOpas yédouby dor’ obre yap Alywrras éxw\ucey  wpds 
A@nvaious Siagdopd cal Kadxideis } wpos Eperpiéas cai Kopw@lous 4 xpos Meyapéas 
Ty EAAd& cuppaxeiv. No recent writer on Theognis has suggested—I am not 
aware that any one has ever suggested—that the references to Cerinthus and the 
Lelantian plain are to be taken not literally but metaphorically; as we speak of a 
man ‘‘crossing the Rubicon” or ‘‘burning his boats.” This is just possible, but 
very far from probable. We do not speak metaphorically of a man “crossing the 
narrow stream of the Rubicon,” nor would Theognis have spoken metaphorically 
of ‘‘the good wine-land of Lelanton”; the epithets are out of place. K.O. Miiller 
seems to refer 891—2 to the Persian invasion of Euboea. But Herodotus’ account 
gives Darius no time to attack Cerinthus. 

* Compare Euripides, Orestes 785: Odvarov doxdA\wy rarpyor. 
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when Theognis wrote this couplet he held some important post in 
the state, perhaps the post of aiovyyjrys. But it would be rash to 
infer that Cyrnus too held such a post, for Theognis might have 
addressed this advice to any man. 


In 309—312 the readings of A and O are almost at one; the 
inferior manuscripts give poor attempts to emend. If ¢elva: in 309 is 
an imperatival infinitive, the indicative Soxet cannot be right in 310, 
for the change of mood would be intolerably harsh. Soxes is quite 
out of the question. Thus either dSoxot must be read; or, if doxet 
is read, elvac must depend upon doce’. Now if the pew of 309 is 
answered by the 8 which follows @vpyde in 311 (that is to say, if 
év avociroow is in contrast with @vpy¢.), the poem is awkwardly 
constructed, and the ordinary punctuation is wrong: a comma 
should be put at the end of 310 and a colon in the middle of 311. 
But if the pév is not answered by this 5é, it must be answered by the 
d€ of 310. If so, év, and to a lesser extent efva:, must be emphatic, 
and the meaning is: ‘The prudent man seems to de among his 
boon-companions, but everything seems to escape him as if he were 
away.’ éy...elvac is contrasted with dzeovra, his bodily presence with 
his apparent absence of mind. Further, if @vpydu means ‘after he 
has left the party,’ the participial clause which forms 312 is attached 
to the wrong verb, to ety instead of ¢épor. Hence Bergk and others 
would transpose 310 and 312. If the present order of the lines is 
right, Gvpydt xaprepos must mean something like ‘outwardly tolerant.’ 
‘Let him supply his share of fun, and be tolerant in outward show, 
marking each man’s spirit the while.’ 


Line 477 appears in the best manuscripts thus: #éw 3 ws olvos 
xapteoraros avdpi werdoGa. Athenaeus quotes the line with yxw. 
Two poor manuscripts have dei~éw, which is adopted by Bergk and 
others. Mr H. Richards’ defends this use of yxev, comparing it 
with ¢«} yxev and Kxaxws yxew (to be well or badly off) and three 
similar uses of the verb in Sophocles. ‘In Theognis ws olvos «.7.A. 
shews that this is the meaning: he is just in the state which is (to 
use Hamlet’s word) most gracious.’ He therefore reads yxw with 
Athenaeus. But will not the future 7éw serve? It means: ‘I shal/ 
be in the most gracious state (when I reach home).’ 


1 Journal of Philology, xxv. (1897) p. 87- 
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The difficulties of 511—22 are great, but their solution is not 
beyond hope. The first question is raised by 513. Memory of 
such passages as Odyssey 1x. 99 and xill. 21 has led some scholars to 
assume without a doubt that two is a preposition governing {vya. If 
this were so, the line would mean: ‘I will put beneath the thwarts, 
against the ship’s sides, such things as I have and such as the gods 
vouchsafe.’ But the dative zAevppjow will hardly bear this local 
sense ; and as the poem clearly supposes that the guest will stay, it 
would be strange if the host’s first words spoke of preparations for 
his departure. Much more probably tré goes with @jcopnev: ‘be- 
neath the ship’s sides I will put such {vya as I have.’ What then 
would these {vya be? The word has elsewhere two or three meanings 
in connexion with ships’, but none which suits this passage. If 513—4 
are concerned with the poet’s arrangements for his guest’s accom- 
modation, it is conceivable that ‘putting {vya beneath the ship’s 
sides’ might refer to some means of making the ship fast ; perhaps 
to props which would hold it up as it lay beached*. It matters little 
whether the poet is thinking of the actual ship in which Clearistus 
came, or using a metaphor to express his arrangements for the 
entertainment of the guest himself. 

Kataxeo in 516, if it is sound, must mean “feast thou with thy 
friend.”* The poet intends to leave Clearistus and his friend to 
themselves. Then ofs gevins in 518 would mean “for your enter- 
tainment of your friend.” Clearistus is to be allowed an occasional 
visitor, but the end of the poem warns him that his host cannot 
provide for a second permanent guest. 

Even if these guesses are right, the lines are still not free from 
fault. KAecapio@’ of 514 is painfully close to KAeapore in 511, Tov 
ovrwy in 517 to rw ovrwy in 515. But in the longer pieces of the 
Theognidean collection good structure is rare. 

The poem may be translated thus: “ Through the deep sea hast 
thou made thy way, Clearistus, bringing naught, poor soul, to me 
who have naught. Anchorage, be sure, I will give thee, such as 
I have and such as the gods vouchsafe; and the best of my store 
I will set forth. And if any friend of thine come hither, feast as thy 


1 See C. Torr, Anctent Ships. 
* The Uppara of //ad i. 486, ii. 154, Hymn to the Pythian Apollo 329. 
* The singular is strange, but compare Horace, Sermiones 11. vi. 66: 

© noctes cenaeque deum, quibus ipse meique 

ante larem proprium uescor. 
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friendship bids; naught of my store will I hide away, and no finer 
fare for thy guest’s sake will I bring from elsewhere. And if any 
ask of my life, thus say to him: ‘III for bliss and well for woe’. 
Not his the need to forsake one old friend: not his the power to 
give bed and board to more’.” 


I do not know if 567—70 have been rightly understood: they 
have certainly been translated wrong. In Hertel’s edition opopa 
is rendered by ‘uidebor”’?; Patin translates éAécas yYuynv ‘privé 
de vie.’ But the connexion between yyw and adboyyos, daos 
and doyopua, should not be missed. yyy has its original meaning 
‘breath.’ ‘I shall lose my dreath and lie voiceless; I shall quit the 
lovely 4g? of the sun and see no more.’ 


In 659 A has rotro ri, O rov™, the rest rodro rr. The editors 
are divided between od5 duocat xpy rovr- ob pyrore rpnypa Tod 
fora: and ot8 dpdca ypn tovd Gre pyrore mpyypa rod éorac. The 
latter is nearer the reading of the manuscripts, and should therefore 
be preferred. On pyrore see Goodwin's Syntax of Greek Moods 
and Tenses, § 686, where it will be seen that this use of yy in oaths 
is as old as Homer. 


The long poem 667—8z2, an allegory addressed to Simonides, 

in which the state is likened unto a ship, ends thus: 
Taira pot Bvix8w Kexpuppéva trois &yaBoicl: 
ywooxot 8 av tis Kai xaxds, dv copds FZ. 

éx Kéw ris 74p¢épa; Simonides perhaps could have said; but since 
Theognis wrote four and twenty centuries ago, one may admit the 
obscurity of the poem today without incurring the charge of xaxéa. 
Thus Mydiov éx wovrov in 672 may be abandoned as a puzzle which 
we cannot solve*. But this at least is still clear, that the metaphor 
of the ship does not end before 680, and that therefore a nautical 
meaning should be given to xoopos, Sacpos and qdoprryol. goprizyot 


1 No doubt a proverbial phrase. Compare Cicero ad Aticum iv. 1.8: ita sunt 
res nostrae—ut in secundis fluxae, ut in advorsis bonae. 

2 In Seber’s second edition ‘videbo’ is substituted. 

* U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff on Euripides, Herakées, 151: ‘*Theognis 
672 redet der dichter in einer riitselrede von einer fahrt durch den M#Acos wévros° 
darin verbirgt sich etwas bestimmtes, denn die melische see ist gar kein gewohnlicher 
geographischer begriff.” 
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must mean ‘merchant-seamen,’ and the poet must refer to the power 
of the mercantile class in the state. Even if the word ever means 
‘ porters,’’ it is absurd to translate it ‘porters’ here* xoopos should 
be translated ‘discipline.’ Sacpos perhaps means ‘rations,’ and in 
any case it has nothing to do with yjs avadacyds. Finally ors 
in 676 shews that xcuBepyyrnv does not refer to any one statesman. 

In the first line of the poem A has 75y, the other manuscripts 
poev. The editors are divided between 75n, 95y, gdewv, and various 
conjectures. 67 equivalent to ¢fyov is strange*; 73) can hardly 
mean ‘formerly’; and dca would be far more appropriate than ola 
with xpyyara, These objections exclude ola wep qn, and old wep 
76y if it be taken with what precedes. ‘The remedy is to remove 
the comma from the end of the line and to connect old rep ndy with 
ovx dy dvuppyv: ‘I should not be vexed as I am now.’ 


729— 30 have been mis-translated‘ and mis-emended®. ‘Thoughts 
have got men for their portion, thoughts with many-coloured plumage 
that weep for the soul and for life.’ Thoughts are imprisoned 
in men like birds in a cage. dvOpwrwy is governed by é\axov. 
Homer’s srepoy ye vonua made it easy to think of thoughts as 
winged things. 


For the readings of the manuscripts in 733 see my critical note. 
The Ztymologicum Magnum® gives the words aOnpys, dbepéws and 
aepés, giving aiOdéys and equivalent words among its interpreta- 
tions. Hence Bergk read aGepys in 733. The form aéypys accounts 
better for the readings of the manuscripts. J have substituted the 
neuter plural dOnpi: for since Ouyg and perd dpect are distinguished, 
an accusative is wanted to balance cyérAva. With afypy it is perhaps 
unnecessary to read @’ with O instead of &. 


1 See Stephanus-Dindorf s.v. gopraywyés. 

4 Patin, for example, translates thus: ‘‘ce sont les portefaix qui commandent.” 

* Camerarius has the following note: roir’ é0&\e dé Aéyew, ef ra xphuara 
Exot, d Tivd poe ywwpid dorw Srov Keira, 7 Trbea bon eorly } un émiornun Kal 
godla. But either of these interpretations requires oléa or (with attraction of mood) 
eldeiny, and with either old wep is bad. 

4 Patin translates thus: ‘‘ Les pensées des hommes, qui s’attristent au sujet de 
la vie, ont regu des ailes changeantes.” 

5 dyOpdwous, Erador, Exovew (the dative of the participle), nupopuévous, etc. 

6 xxiv. 55. Hesychius preserves another form d@epés, to which he gives the 
meanings dydyroy, dydccov. 
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In my treatment of 805—8 I am so fortunate as to agree with 
Crusius (whose text I had not seen when I made up my mind), 
except that he substitutes lvrepoy for the ev@vrepov of the manu- 
scripts. There is something to be said for ¢uev in 806: but though 
eOvrepov wey is a possible expression, evOurepov tue is far more 
likely; and « is a smaller letter to insert than «. It has been urged 
that ropvov, ordOuns and yvwyovos are inappropriate to a verb of 
motion: but to what are they appropriate? ‘Straighter than 
plummet and rule’ is well enough (if yvemwy means ‘rule,’ not 
‘square’): but what of ‘straighter than compasses’? ropvos seems 
to mean a peg at the end of a string, used for drawing circles ; 
and why it should be a type of straightness is hard to see. The 
poet must have been thinking not of the shape of the ropvos but 
of its symmetrical course; and if of the course of the ropvos, why 
not of the course of the lines drawn along the ora@uy and the 


yropuv ? 


In 882 IAatavorovs is probably the name of a lake or stream. 
Pausanias! speaks of an open place called TAaramoras, but this 
seems to be too near Sparta for our purpose. Because the author 
of this poem invites his heart to drink wine from Taygetus, he has 
been assumed to be a Spartan. By the same reasoning Keats would 
appear from a certain poem of his to be a native of Provence. 
It would be hard to prove that Theognis, who visited ‘Sparta, the 
glorious city of reedy Eurotas*,’ could not have received a present 
of wine from a Spartan friend. Buchholz suggests that Theotimus, 
who grew the wine, was the poet’s father: but was a son or a friend 
more likely to call Theotimus o yépwv? 


In 1085 the readings of the manuscripts are singularly corrupt. 
Perhaps it is just worth while to suggest Ane avaf: ‘My lord the 
People, many things it is hard for thee to bear, for thou knowest 
not how to do what pleases thee not.’ This reading, however, is 
nearer to O’s than to A’s: and all the manuscripts but A have what 
looks like a pitiful attempt to emend. 


In 1221—2, which are preserved only in Stobaeus viii. 9, déos 
and ¢oBos have been proposed, and the former accepted by Bergk, 


1 ijl, 14. 8. 2 98s. 
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in place of Aoyos, on the ground that the eighth chapter of Stobaeus is 
TIepi AccAfas. But Aoyos, ‘calculation,’ is quite appropriate: ‘ Calcu- 
lation is wont to bring many mistakes to mortal men, when the 
judgment is upset.’ The sentiment resembles that of the seventeenth 
extract in the same chapter, which is from Thucydides i. 89: yoor- 
pévow 8% avdpwv od eddovoew al yrwpor tpos Tovs abrovs Kiwdvvous 
opotar elvac, The former extract is quite as worthy of its place in 
the chapter as the latter. 
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